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PREFACE 


In  periods  of  change  and  upheaval,  the  natural  abilities  of 
the  strong  and  talented  in  many  directions  have  a  chance 
of  full  play  which  is  often  flenieil  to  them  when  more  settled 
conditions  prevail,  and  the  cast-iron  pressure  of  conventional 
standards  and  of  laws  made  apparently  for  the  advantage  of 
the  incompetent  and  the  cunning  prevent  talent  and  force  of 
character  from  reaping  that  advantage  to  which  they  are 
rightfully  entitled.  And  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
which  make  the  study  of  these  confused  periods  so  interesting  : 
the  unexpected  is  always  happening,  and  the  constantly 
changing  combinations  evade  prophecy  and  prognostication. 
This  book  endeavours  to  give  a  glimpse  of  one  such  period, 
that,  namely,  when  the  history  of  Italy  was  so  bound  up  with 
the  exploits  of  a  certain  number  of  great  warriors  that  the 
story  of  their  lives  and  doings  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the 
history  of  the  country :  a  period  which  commences  with 
anarchy  and  the  internecine  struggles  of  factions  in  the  free 
communes,  and  ends  with  the  establishment  of  despotisms 
all  over  the  peninsular :  a  period  during  which  military 
adventurers  from  every  country  in  Europe  devastated  the 
unhappy  land  of  Italy  and  robbed  and  murdered  its  inhabitants 
at  their  pleasure,  so  that  Fra  Salimbeni's  description  of  the 
state  of  Lombardy  during  Frederick  II. 's  wars  is  scarcely 
exaggerated  as  applied  to  the  next  century.  The  land  was 
"  reduced  to  a  desert,  without  anyone  cultivating  it  or  travelling 
through  it.  Nor  could  men  plough,  or  sow,  or  reap,  or  plant 
vineyards,  or  live  in  villages.     But  near  the  towns  men  worked 
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with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  this  had  to  be  done  on  account 
of  the  highwaymen  and  robbers  who  had  greatly  increased. 
And  they  carried  off  men  and  held  them  captive  till  they 
might  redeem  themselves  with  money.  And  at  that  time  a 
man  would  see  another  man  passing  him  on  the  road  as 
gladly  as  he  would  have  seen  the  devil."  In  this  chaos  the 
genius  of  the  great  leaders  gradually  evolved  an  elaborate 
art  of  w^ar  in  which  certain  rules  were  chivalrously  observed 
under  pain  of  general  execration,  an  art  which  w^as  artificial 
to  a  high  degree,  but  partook  of  the  artistic  sense  which  in 
other  directions  produced  that  master)-  in  the  formative  arts, 
in  literature,  in  music,  which  distinguished  the  period  of  the 
Early  Renaissance  in  Italy  even  more  than  in  other  countries. 

It  may  have  been  this  underlying  similarity  which  caused 
so  many  of  the  great  Condottieri  to  patronize  art  and  letters 
in  the  magnificent  way  in  which  they  did,  and  to  plan  and 
carr}'  out  fine  works  of  building  and  engineering.  Frederick 
of  Urbino  and  Sigismond  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  contesting  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  were  perhaps  the  most  passionately 
devoted  to  art,  but  Colleoni,  Fortebraccio,  Gattamelata, 
Hawkwood  and  Francesco  Sforza  were  all  of  them  great 
builders,  and  most  of  the  Condottieri  lived  with  an  artistic 
magnificence  which  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  courts  of 
the  cultivated  princes  of  the  time,  while  some  of  them  com- 
bined with  their  artistic  procli\nties  a  simplicity  in  their 
personal  habits,  and  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  people 
which  was  most  admirable  and  at  that  period  unusual. 

The  business  of  the  Condottiere  was  to  fight  and  gain  the 
victor}'  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  life,  for  one  day 
he  was  defending  a  State  which  he  might  shortly  after  have 
to  attack,  his  reason  being  apparently  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  "  so  that  the  soldier  might  not  lack  support." 
He  did  not  fight  for  liberty  or  honour  (however  much  he 
might  protest)  but  for  pay  and  booty.  "  This  was  all  that 
the  battles  meant,  and  therefore  there  was  little  or  no  shedding 
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of  blood.  It  was  enough  for  the  horsemen,  who  were  the 
mass  of  the  soldiery  of  those  days,  to  charge  the  enemy  and 
throw  them  to  the  ground,  in  which,  if  they  succeeded,  the 
fallen  one  generally  became  prisoner,  and  his  horse,  his  arms, 
and  all  that  he  had  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror. 
It  was  practically  impossible  to  get  up  again  because  of  the 
heavy  cuirass  in  which  he  was  shut  up,  and  on  account  of 
that  and  of  the  heavy  arms  which  he  carried  it  was  most 
difficult  to  move  quickly :  to  ascend  mountains,  to  leap  ditches, 
were  things  which  could  not  be  done,  and  battle  could  not  be 
given  except  on  a  level  plain."  The  expense  of  keeping  the 
band  together  upon  which  the  Condottiere  depended  for  his 
engagements,  and  therefore  for  his  living,  was  considerable, 
and  goes  far  to  explain  their  rapacity.  In  1387  the  Florentines 
requested  Pandolfo  Malatesta  to  desist  from  depredations  on 
the  country  round  Perugia.  He  replied  that  he  had  spent 
more  than  30,000  florins  in  getting  his  people  together  and 
that  he  could  not  exist  without  making  raids — and  many  of 
the  Condottieri  were  in  a  similar  position. 

The  Condottiere  therefore  naturally  took  as  much  care  as 
possible  of  his  expensive  stock-in-trade,  his  soldiers,  and  the 
art  of  war  gradually  became  a  system  of  manoeuvring  for 
position  and  a  matter  of  taking  prisoners;  and  Machiavelli 
caustically  says  that  for  more  than  50  years  they  warred  in 
such  a  manner  that  men  were  not  slaughtered,  cities  were  not 
sacked,  and  princedoms  not  destroyed.  Wars  began  without 
fear,  were  carried  on  without  danger  and  ended  without 
damage.  The  advent  of  the  French  and  Swiss  with  their 
habit  of  killing  outright  as  many  opponents  as  possible  was 
an  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  Italians,  and  their  cruelty  was 
execrated  by  those  who  had  not  objected  to  the  sufferings  of 
citizens  and  countrj-  folk  inflicted  by  the  soldiers,  of  whose 
lives  they  were  so  tender.  The  danger  to  life  incurred  in 
war  had  been  slight  while  the  Condottiere  was  in  a  subordinate 
position,    but   the  case   was  quite  different  when   he  became 
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leader  of  a  considerable  troop  or  captain-general  of  a  State. 
He  then  became  the  mark  for  intrigues  ;  his  fidelity  was  tried 
in  many  ways,  and  in  some  cases  if  bribes  failed  to  attract 
him  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  the  poisoned  draught  were 
used  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  formed  to  the  un- 
scrupulous ambitions  of  some  prince  of  the  world  or  of  the 
Church,  to  their  greater  shame  be  it  spoken.  And  there  was 
a  corresponding  danger  to  those  who  remained  faithful  and 
rejected  the  enemy's  overtures,  in  the  suspicion  which  fell 
upon  them  when  it  became  known  that  they  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  other  side.  That  this  peril  was  very  real 
the  cases  of  CoUeoni,  Carmagnola,  and  many  others  show, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
sudden  changes  of  front  which  were  not  infrequent.  It  was 
often  actually  safer  for  a  Condottiere  to  be  treacherous  and 
accept  the  enemys  offer  than  to  remain  faithful,  and  of  course 
the  higher  terms  which  had  to  be  offered  to  detach  him  were 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  value  when  the  next  contract  was 
under  consideration,  no  matter  with  whom  it  was  concluded. 
There  were  Condottieri  whose  good  faith  was  proverbial,  but 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  one  may  suppose  that  they 
found  it  as  difficult  to  conduct  their  business  successfully, 
and  be  perfectly  honest,  as  commercial  men  do  now. 

The  number  of  mercenaries  in  Italy  was  very  large.  Saundo 
gives  a  list  of  those  under  arms  in  1439.  by  which  we  learn 
that  there  were  64,650  horse,  divided  under  170  Condottieri; 
but  this  did  not  include  those  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
Marquises  of  Saluzzo  and  Monferrat,  or  the  Communes  of 
Lucca,  Genoa,  and  Perugia;  and  of  course  the  foot  soldiers 
were  also  not  counted. 

I  have  thought  that  the  doings  of  some  of  these  great  men 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  in  this  present  day,  in  which 
there  is  so  little  opportunity  for  romance  and  mighty  deeds, 
and  have  selected  my  facts  rather  with  the  object  of  giving  an 
idea  of  the  picturesqueness  and  strangeness  of  the  conditions 
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and  surroundings  amidst  which  they  lived,  and  with  the 
endeavour  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  men  themselves, 
than  with  the  intention  of  offering  complete  biograjthies  or 
a  history  of  the  times.  The  authorities  followed  have  been  : 
"  Ercole  Ricotti's  Storia  delle  compagnie  di  Ventura  in  Italia, 
Fabretti's  Biografie  dei  Capitani  Venturieri  dell'  Umbria. 
Gain's  Facino  Cane  e  le  guerre  Guelfo-Ghibelline,  The 
chronicle  of  Gataro,  Giorgi's  Alberico  and  Giovanni  da  Bar- 
biano,  Leader  and  Marcotti's  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  Battistella's 
II  Conte  Carmagnola,  Berlan's  II  Conte  Francesco  di  Car- 
magnola,  Paolo  Giovio's  Vita  di  Sforza,  Ratti's  Delia  Famiglia 
Sforza,  Bonoli's  Storia  di  Cotignola,  Simoneta's  Sfortiade, 
Campanus's  Vite  di  Braccio  Fortebraccio  e  di  Nicolo  Pic- 
cinino,  The  Marquis  Eroli's  Erasmo  Gattamelata  da  Narni, 
Spino's  Istoria  della  Vita  di  Bartolommeo  Coglione,  Celestino 
Colleoni's  Istoria  quadripartita  di  Bergomo,  Tassi's  lives  of 
illustrious  '  Bergamaschi,'  Locatelli's  Iconografia  Italiana, 
Oscar  Browning's  life  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  Vespasiano 
da  Bisticci's  Vite  di  uomini  illustri  del  Secolo  XV.,  Dennis- 
toun's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  Ugolini's  Storia 
dei  conti  e  duchi  d'Urbino,  Yriarte's  Un  Condottiere  au 
XV"*  Siecle,  Count  Battaglini's  life  of  Sigismond  Malatesta 
in  his  commentary  on  Basinius,  and  Articles  in  the  Archivio 
Storico  Lombardo  by  Isaia  Ghiron,  Attioli  Portioli,  A.  Medin, 
and  Damiano  Muoni  ;  in  the  Archivio  Storico  per  le  provincie 
Napoletane  by  Daniele  Giampetro,  and  in  the  Archivio  Storico 
Itahano  by  Guiseppe  Canestrini."  While  many  of  these 
authors  are  rather  paneg}Tists  than  historians,  the  necessary 
overlapping  of  the  various  lives  will  to  some  extent  correct 
the  over-estimation  of  each  writer's  hero  by  giving  hmts  of 
the  way  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  those  whose  chief  interest 
was  in  his  rivals. 

The  illustrations  for  the  most  part  represent  the  present 
appearance  of  the  places  among  which  their  lives  were  passed. 
or  the  buildings  which  they   created  or  for  the  erection   of 
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which  they  gave  the  impulse  ;  which  I  thought  would  be  more 
interesting  than  my  fancies  of  how  they  bore  themselves  in 
court  or  camp.  I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have 
authority  for  every  statement  made  in  the  book,  and  that  the 
title  is  as  accurately  descriptive  of  the  contents  as  may  be. 


I. 


WHAT     WAS     A    CONDOTTIERE? 


The  word  means  literally  one  who  leads  or  conducts, 
but  its  secondary  meaning  is  a  captain,  and  it  is  in  that 
sense  that  it  was  applied  to  the  leaders  of  the  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers  with  whose  doines  this  book  is  con- 
cerned. The  "  Condottiere  "  took  ser^'ice  with  the  ruler 
or  rulers  of  a  state  under  certain  specified  conditions 
and  for  a  specified  time,  whether  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
small  band  of  men  or  had  a  large  army  (as  armies  went 
in  those  days)  under  his  command.  These  mercenaries 
begin  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  13th  century,  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  14th  they  were  employed 
generally  throughout  Itah'.  They  were  under  the  orders 
of  -4he  Podesta  or  Captain  of  the  People  in  the  free 
cities,  who  was  not  a  native  though  an  Italian.  The 
militia  gradually  declined  from  various  causes,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  14th  centurj'  the  republics  no  longer 
required  military  service  from  their  subjects,  but  de- 
pended entirely  upon  mercenaries.     In  Florence  this  took 
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place  in  135 1,  and  certain  citizens  were  then  elected  with 
the  titles  of  "  ambasciatori  and  consegnatori  "  to  enrol 
them. 

Before  entering  the  service  the  mercenaries  swore 
to  be  faithful  to  the  prince,  or  republic,  to  go  to  fight 
wherever  they  were  commanded,  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  the  "  condotta  "  or  engagement,  to  obey  the 
captam-general,  and  to  reveal  any  conspiracies  which 
might  come  to  their  knowledge.  They  took  service  in 
three  manners,  either  in  mass  "  a  forma  di  societa  "  as 
they  said,  or  in  smaller  squadrons  under  a  standard  "  a 
bandiere  "  as  it  was  called,  or  in  still  smaller  groups  "  a 
drapelli,"  by  flags.  The  more  powerful  the  Condottiere, 
and  the  greater  the  need  of  him,  the  better  the  bargain 
he  was  able  to  drive.  Generally  as  soon  as  the  bargain 
was  concluded  he  received  a  sum  of  money  under  the 
name  of  "  presto,"  gave  securities  for  it  and  bound  him- 
self to  deduct  from  it  the  pay  month  by  month.  Then 
he  with  all  his  men  passed  the  armed  muster  before  the 
eyes  of  the  "  consegnatori,"  who  registered  and  valued 
men,  horses,  arms  and  harness,  refusing  all  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  contract.  They  were  careful 
not  to  accept  any  citizen  or  subject,  most  of  all  if  an 
exile,  an  obvious  precaution,  since  these  "  fuorusciti " 
often  formed  a  very  active  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  would  naturally  go  with  the  leader  if  and  when  he 
changed  sides,  while  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  return 
without  the  certainty  of  tumults  and  conspiracies  to  upset 
the  ruling  powers.  Sometimes,  by  special  contract  or 
the  kindness  of  the  prince,  the  Condottiere  was  not 
obliged  to  be  present  at  the  muster,  but  was  inscribed 
in  the  "  consegna  "  or  description  ;  sometimes  he  was 
excused  from  both,  and  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
large  and  important  engagements  "  a  forma  di  societa." 
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The  armour  required  varied  according  to  the  grade  and 
the  sort  of  soldier,     x^bout  1380  the  mercenary  horsemen 
were    distmguished    as    "  Mihti,"    soldiers,    or    knights, 
archers,  of  one  or  two  horses,  "  Ungheri,"  Hungarians, 
"  Inglesi,"  English,  and  "  lancie,"  lances.    The  "  Lancia  " 
was  the  most  heavily  armed  and  each  comprised  three 
men,  "  the  capo  di  lancia,"  the  "  piatto,"  a  kind  of  squire, 
and   a  page,   with  two   horses   and   a  pack-horse.     For 
every  ten  lances  a  corporal  was  required,  for  each  ensign 
a  trumpet,  or  a  pipe,  or  a  player  on  a  kettledrum  or  bag- 
pipes.      The  armour  of  the  "  militi  "  comprised  spurs, 
greaves,  thigh  pieces,  cuirass,  sleeves  and  gloves  of  iron, 
soldier's  coat,  gorget,  bascinet  or  helmet,   shield,  lance 
with  pennon,  knife  and  sword.     The  "  Inglesi  "  carried 
less  weight  of  armour,  the  "  Ungheri  "  and.  archers  still 
less.     The  Hungarians  had  small  and  active  horses,  two 
for  each  horseman,   a  long  sword,  a   long  bow,  in  the 
use  of  which  they  were  very  expert ;    a  helmet  on  the 
head,  and  a  jerkin  of  leather,  upon  which  as  years  went 
by  they   sewed   more  and   more  of  the   same  material, 
until  it  became  a  very  strong  cuirass.     They  slept  in  the 
open  air  with  a  saddle  for  pillow  ;  endured  hunger,  thirst, 
and  incredible  fatigue  ;    and  refreshed  themselves  after 
a  long  ride  with  powdered  flesh  mixed  with  water,  much 
like   the   Hungarians  of   four  centuries  earlier.       They 
appear  about   1350.     Up  to  that  time  the  armies   con- 
sisted only  of  "  militi  "  or  "  barbute."     The  barbute  was 
a  defence  for  the  head  without  a  crest,  camail,  or  other 
addition.     A   cheek    piece   adorned  the    front,    and  the 
name  of  "  barbuta "  was  given   to  the   armour   and  to 
the   man   who   wore   it.     They   had  simpler   arms    and 
smaller  horses  than  the  "  militi,"  and  had  behind  them 
only  one  "  sergente,"  armed  attendant,  with  a  palfrey, 
50  they  stood  between  the  heavily  armed  man-at-arms, 
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followed  by  three  or  four  horses  and  the  Hungarian. 
The  "  lancie,"  lances,  a  group  of  three,  were  not  known 
in  Italy  until  the  English  companies  arrived.  The  cross- 
bowmen  on  foot  had  to  bring  a  cuirass,  a  head  piece, 
knife,  cross-bow,  bolts,  and  quiver.  The  other  foot 
soldiers  only  had  a  head  piece,  sword,  knife,  shield  and 
lance.  The  "  contestabili,"  or  heads  of  squadron,  of 
20  up  to  50  men,  added  to  these  arms  the  cuirass 
or  breastplate  and  "  bracchiali  "  or  sleeves  of  mail.  It 
was  the  duty  of  "  contestabili  "  to  have  a  warhorse  of 
the  value  of  at  least  50  florins  and  a  palfrey  worth  20  ; 
for  the  ordinary  soldiers  a  horse  of  30  florins  was  enough, 
and  sometimes  one  of  less  value  was  passed,  but  then 
they  lost  a  florin  a  month  of  their  pay.  Before  any 
horse  was  accepted  it  was  examined  by  the  farrier,  then 
it  was  described  by  skin  and  mark  and  was  branded 
with  a  red-hot  iran.  As  soon  as  the  Condottiere  had 
passed  the  muster  and  the  "  consegna,"  or  as  they  said 
had  "  scritto,"  signed,  he  received  the  first  month's  pay 
and  entered  into  service.  He  who  commanded  25  horse 
or  more  received  the  pay  of  5,  he  who  commanded  20 
the  pay  of  4,  and  for  a  less  number  that  of  two  only. 
Beyond  this  the  head  of  the  company  had  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  name  of  "  piatto,  pre-emmen/.a  or  1  rovisione." 
The  contract  was  called  "  ferma,"  and  lasted  for  a  fixed 
number  of  months  or  days.  The  "  ferma  "  finished  the 
"  aspetto "  commenced,  an  interval  within  which  the 
prince  had  the  right  of  obliging  the  Condottiere  to  fight 
for  some  time  longer  under  the  same  conditions.  When 
the  "  aspetto  "  was  over  he  was  allowed  to  go  away,  but 
he  was  not  to  fight  against  the  prince  for  two  years 
with  his  company,  nor  was  he  to  pass  to  the  service  of 
any  open  enemy  of  his  for  six  months.  These  regula- 
tions,  it   is   needless   to   say,   were   often   broken,   with 
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more  or  less  exxuse.  During  the  "  ferma "  and  for  a 
month  after,  no  soldier  could  be  sued  on  account  of  debt 
or  of  evil-doing  before  it ;  as  to  crimes  committed  while 
it  lasted,  if  in  the  city  the  Podesta,  the  captain  of  the 
people,  or  the  captain  of  the  guard,  judged  them  ;  if  in 
the  field  the  captain-general  or  the  officers  of  the  con- 
dotta  had  the  right,  unless  it  had  been  reserved  to  the 
Condottiere  himself  by  special  agreement.  In  every 
case  the  punishment  of  disobedience  and  of  neglect  or 
offence  v^as  left  to  an  incontrovertible  authority. 

As  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiery- — the  magistrates 
from  time  to  time  sent  pay-orders,  or  as  they  said  the 
"  boUette  " — the  treasurers  or  tax-gatherers  of  the  place 
where  they  were  on  guard  received  the  order  and  paid 
them,  deducting  a  small  sum  by  way  of  tax.  The 
month's  payments  were  divided,  sometimes  into  four, 
sometimes  into  five  parts  ;  from  the  last  the  fines  were 
deducted  according  to  the  notes  furnished  to  the  treasu- 
rers by  the  officials  "  sopra  i.  difetti,"  who  had  to  take 
note  of  all  defaults.  The  extreme  penalty  was  dismissal ; 
traitors  and  those  openly  disobedient  suffered  this,  as 
well  as  those  who  for  the  third  time  were  missing  in 
person  or  horse  from  the  muster,  which  was  held  every 
six  months.  "  Consegnatori  "  wxre  sent  to  hold  it  for 
those  who  were  quartered  at  a  distance.  In  this  case 
the  Podesta  or  captain  of  the  place  gave  the  names  of 
all  soldiers  dwelling  there,  and  then  a  notice  was  sent 
that  every  one  under  penalty  of  100  florins  and  dis- 
missal should  appear  at  the  review.  The  function  over, 
the  result  was  sent  to  the  officials  over  defaults  as  re- 
garded the  fines  incurred.  It  was  forbidden  to  the 
soldiery  to  present  at  this  review  horses,  arms  or  harness 
taken  on  loan,  or  to  sell  or  lend  their  own ;  an  equal 
fine  was  apportioned  to  lender  and  borrower.    The  officials 
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could  dismiss  all  men  and  horses  which  they  thought 
unfit,  in  which  case  the  captain  was  obliged  not  only  to 
replace  them  but  to  pay  for  each  horse  so  replaced  30 
soldi,  for  each  horseman  20  soldi,  and  for  each  footman 
10.  The  wear  and  tear  of  war  in  horses  might  be 
repaired,  but  it  had  to  be  clearly  proved  that  it  was 
loss  in  war,  and  the  soldier  had  to  rehorse  himself  within 
8  days.  The  right  to  pay  was  lost  by  furlough,  or  by 
being  in  prison  for  more  than  two  months,  or  by  the 
soldier  swearing  to  the  enemy  to  fight  no  more  in  that 
war.  To  those  mercenaries  who  wished  to  return  home 
beyond  the  Alps  or  across  the  sea  leave  could  not  be 
refused,  but  before  setting  out  they  had  to  swear  to 
really  go.  The  rewards  were  also  pecuniary,  and  as  the 
service  increased  so  did  the  recompense.  As  to  the  pay, 
the  use  was  this :  if  in  battle  more  than  200  horse  were 
discomfited  and  the  hostile  camp  retained,  the  soldiers 
had  the  right  to  double  pay  and  the  armour  of  the 
enemy,  but  then  the  more  illustrious  prisoners  "  da 
taglia,"  to  ransom,  as  they  called  them,  belonged  to  the 
prince  ;  if  they  kept  the  prisoners  they  lost  the  right 
to  double  pay.  The  simple  soldiers  were  set  at  liberty. 
All  movables,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  taken 
by  assault,  became  the  property  of  the  conquering  sol- 
diers, but  if  the  place  capitulated  they  had  only  their 
customary  pay.  If  they  made  prisoner  an  outlaw,  or 
traitor  to  the  State,  or  the  captain  of  war  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  him  up  to  the  prince,  who 
paid  them  a  fixed  price,  which  was  100  "  small  "  lire  for 
a  footman,  200  for  a  horseman,  and  200  florins  for  a 
noble. 

A  captain-general  commanded  the  whole  army,  who 
was  usually  an  Italian,  hired  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
company  of  foot  and  horsemen.     Commissaries  and  the 
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officials  of  "  condotta  "  ruled  the  councils  and  piesided 
over  the  administration  of  the  camp.  Sometimes  the 
more  powerful  Condottieri  were  allowed  by  their  con- 
tract to  be  only  answerable  to  the  captain-general — 
sometimes  folly  was  pushed  to  the  point  of  allowing 
them  an  equal  authority  with  him,  but  always  with  un- 
fortunate results.  It  was  more  frequently  conceded  to 
them  to  have  their  own  baton  of  command  and  pennon, 
and  to  elect  their  own  officials,  called  marshals,  "  mares- 
cialli,"  and  to  judge  the  disputes  and  other  differences 
which  arose  among  their  own  soldiers,  except  homicide. 
Before  entering  on  an  expedition  the  captain-general  re- 
ceived the  baton  and  ensigns  of  command  from  the  hand 
of  the  prince  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  clergy,  with  great  pomp,  amid 
the  sound  of  bells  and  of  artillery. 

The  engagements  of  a  Condottiere  were  of  three 
kinds  :  "  a  soldo  disteso,"  full  pay,  when  he  fo -ght  actively 
with  a  given  number  of  horse  and  foot  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  captain-general ;  "  a  mezzo  soldo,"  half  pay, 
when  v^thout  being  obliged  to  pass  the  "  mostra  "  or 
review  his  company  fought  "  at  his  convenience  "  in  the 
country  to  which  he  was  sent ;  and  "  in  aspetto,"  when 
for  a  small  payment  the  prince  retained  his  company  in 
case  of  war.  This  last  for  lords  of  castles  was  generally 
changed  into  a  protectorate,  since  the  prince  not  only 
engaged  to  give  a  certain  provision  in  peace  and  a 
greater  in  time  of  war,  but  extended  his  protection  over 
the  domain. 

Two  advantages  sprang  from  these  usages — First,  the 
Italian  Condottieri  being  almost  absolute  masters  of 
veteran  and  attached  soldiers  were  able  easily  to  intro- 
duce improvements  which  the  foreign  captains  had 
vainly  tried  to  get  their  transitory  bands  to  accept — for 
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instance,  Albe.ico  da  Barbiano  added  the  cheek  piece 
to  the  helmets  of  men-at-arms  and  furnished  the  collar 
with  a  gorget,  also  covering  the  warhorses  with  long 
protective  armour  called  "  barde,"  which  reached  to  the 
knee,  made  of  gilded  and  painted  leather,  as  well  as 
garnishing  the  forehead  with  a  sharp  iron  spike — which 
gave  the  Italians  the  superiority  which  the  Germans  had 
had  previously.  Secondly,  the  Italians  were  more 
manageable,  and  therefore  the  art  of  war  was  more 
successfully  practised  by  them.  Hawk  wood,  whether  he 
is  called  the  last  of  the  foreign  or  the  first  of  the  Italian 
Condottieri,  was  the  first  to  combine  the  military  divisions 
with  science.  In  the  Italian  companies  the  command 
became  hereditary,  so  that  first  they  acquired  riches, 
then  with  riches  power,  and  at  last  had  the  ambition  to 
procure  themselves  a  principahty  and  found  a  family  as 
Francesco  Sforza  did.  Jacopo  Piccinino  was  the  last 
of  the  great  Condottieri  who  tried  to  do  this,  and 
all  Italy  looked  on  with  interest,  betting  freely  upon  his 
chances  of  success  or  failure.  The  first  instance  of  a 
Condottiere  gaining  a  lordship  was  that  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  to  whom  Gregory  XI.  gave  Bagnacavallo  in 

1393- 

As  an  example  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Con- 
dottieri took  ser\'ice  the  contract  between  Gattamelata 
and  Count  Brandolini  and  the  Republic  of  Venice  may 
be  quoted.  It  commences  thus:  "Gattamelata  and 
Count  Brandolini  are  Condottieri  of  400  lances  with  three 
horses  to  each  lance,  as  is  the  custom,  and  also  with  400 
footmen.  And  after  six  months  they  shall  have  50  lances 
more  for  their  two  sons  under  them.  For  each  lance  they 
are  to  have  60  ducats.  For  the  footmen  they  are  to  have 
as  much  as  is  usual  in  new  condotti.  Beyond  this  they 
are  to  have  for  themselves  2,000  ducats,  and  beyond  that 
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the  part  of  the  10,000  ducats  advanced  to  the  Pope  for 
their  hire.  But  they  must  give  for  this  money  and  for 
the  observance  of  their  faith,  guarantees,  which  received, 
the  Doge  and  the  Government  will  provide  the  money. 
And  for  the  aforesaid  50  lances  for  their  sons  in  six 
months'  time,  at  the  time  and  place  they  shall  have  the 
hire  which  is  usual  for  new  condotti.  As  security  for 
the  10,000  ducats  and  for  the  rest,  they  assign  Castel 
Franco  in  Emilia  to  them  until  the  Pope  has  satisfied  the 
Doge  and  the  Venetian  dominion  with  the  said  10,000 
ducats,  etc."  They  were  allowed  to  leave  100  of  the  i,oco 
foot  soldiers  as  guards,  and  if  that  was  not  enough  even 
another  100  at  the  expense  of  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Doge  promised  to  intercede  with  tlie  Pope  to  hand  over 
in  exchange  for  Castel  Franco  one  or  more  places  better 
suited  for  defence.  When  warring  beyond  the  Po, 
they  were  to  have  12  ducats  for  each  lance,  as  the  others 
hired  by  the  republic  had  in  the  Brescian  territory,  de- 
ducting the  "  onoranza  di  S.  Marco  "  as  is  customary  (a 
small  tribute  to  the  republic).  In  case  of  famine  any- 
where the  stipend  was  to  be  increased  or  food  furnished 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Their  engagement  was  for  a  year 
with  another  "  di  rispetto,"  and  they  were  to  present  their 
men  as  often  as  required,  having  12  ducats  for  each  man 
enrolled  during  the  first  month.  They  were  to  have  half- 
pay  until  the  money  advanced  had  been  repaid.  They 
were  to  go  together  or  separately  to  fight  where  they  were 
ordered,  and  might  be  separated  at  the  will  of  the  Doge 
or  his  envoys.  As  for  the  booty — the  customs  were  to 
be  precisely  observed.  As  for  the  prisoners  and  move- 
ables all  were  to  be  theirs  except  the  cities,  lands,  castles, 
strong  fortresses,  and  their  munitions :  reigning  prmces. 
their  sons  and  brothers,  rebels  and  traitors  were  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Doge.     The  captains  and  olher  Con 
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dottieri  bearing  "  bastone  di  comando  "  who  might  be 
made  prisoners  they  had  to  give  up  at  half  ransom  if  the 
Doge  and  Signory  wished  it.     No  horse  of  any  kind  or 
man  could  be  presented  more  than  once  and  under  one 
lance.     If  this  rule  was  transgressed  they  lost  the  pay  for 
him,  and  he  was  never  to  be  in  Venetian  service,  and  a 
similar  penalty  was  imposed  on  a  man  or  horse  lent  for 
the  occasion.     The  captains  and  men  were  mutually  re- 
sponsible for  each  other's  pay.     None  could  be  sued  for 
existing  debts  while  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
public, nor  for  a  month  after  the  contract  ceased.     None 
of  the  men  were  to  be  put  under  another  Condottiere  for 
more  than  a  month.     If  they  did  damage  in  the  Venetian 
territory  and  a  claim  was  made  by  the  ruler  who  had 
jurisdiction  there,  they  were  to  be  summoned  to  appear 
within  15  days,  which  if  they  failed  to  do,  the  damage 
was  charged  to  their  account  and  deducted  from  their  first 
pay.     If  it  was  not  so  deducted  no  further  claim  could  be 
made.  Two  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  "  firma  " 
they,  or  some  one  on  their  account  were  to  appear  before 
the  Doge  to  know  whether  they  wished  to  retain  them. 
If  nothing  was  said  it  was  understood  that  they  were  re- 
engaged for  the  period  of  the  "  rispetto."     If  they  then 
said    that    they    wished  it    to    cease    they    might    send 
two  of  their  companions  or  their  chancellor  with  eight 
horses  to  procure  the  discharge  without  losing  their  pay. 
If  there  was  in  the  company  any  outlaw  for  homicide  or 
theft,  if   not   a   rebel   or   traitor    he   might   pass   freely 
through  the  places  in  which  he  had  been  proclaimed.     If 
the  company  remained  there  he  had  to  have  lodging  near, 
but  not  in  the  place.     They  had  the  right  to   punish 
their  men  as  they  pleased  for  thefts,  quarrels,  scandals, 
etc.,  except  in  the  case  of  the  death  penalty,  which  was 
reserved    for   the    Captains-General   or   Rectors  of   the 
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places  where  they  might  be.  They  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain men  up  to  40  lances  as  servants  or  body  guard. 
They  were  allowed  20  days  to  replace  losses  without 
losing  pay.  When  the  inspection  was  to  take  place  it 
was  to  be  notified  to  them  as  to  the  other  generals  of  the 
republic.  If  anyone  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
review  there  was  no  fine  up  to  the  number  of  10  horses, 
nor  did  they  lose  pay  if  they  presented  themselves  after- 
wards. If  they  left  the  service  of  the  Venetians  with 
their  permission,  they  might  be  in  debt  up  to  3,000 
ducats  without  being  proceeded  against,  by  giving  a  note 
of  hand  to  be  paid  in  two  months.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
fresh  term,  a  month  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  one, 
the  accounts  were  to  be  made  up,  and  if  the  Condottieri 
were  creditors  they  were  to  be  paid  in  full.  If  they  took 
service  again  a  month's  pay  was  to  be  retained  in  the  ex- 
chequer. If  there  was  no  Rector  or  Captain-General  in 
the  place  where  they  were,  they  had  power  to  grant  safe 
conducts,  and  they  and  their  band  were  to  swear  to  be 
never  against  the  Venetian  Signory  or  their  dominions 
for  the  period  of  the  "  firma  "  and  for  six  months  after. 

As  an  example  of  the  perils  to  which  Condottieri  were 
exposed  from  their  employers'  suspicion  and  treachery, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preface,  the  fate 
of  Jacopo  Piccinino  may  be  cited,  whose  life  is  not  in- 
cluded among  those  selected  for  the  purposes  of  this 
book.  He  served  Francesco  Sforza,  then  the  Republic 
of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians.  After  the  peace  of  Lodi  he 
invaded  Romagna,  then  took  service  with  Alfonso  of 
Naples,  and  after  his  death  with  his  son  Ferdinand.  He 
betrayed  him  for  John  of  Anjou.  Conqueror  at  San 
Fabiano,  and  discomfited  at  Troja,  he  surprised  and  con- 
quered Sulmona,  and  peace  was  made  with  Ferdinand  by 
the  mediation  of  Alessandro  Sforza.     He  thus  obtained 
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for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  dominion  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  and  became  servant  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
who,  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Pope,  were  to  pay 
him  90,000  florins  of  gold.  Simoneta  puts  his  salary  at 
1 10,000  ducats,  and  says  that  Ferdinand  thought  that  the 
enemy  was  dictating  and  not  receiving  conditions,  but 
nevertheless  agreed — having  no  doubt  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  should  happen.  A  treaty  dated  September  17, 
1464,  has  been  unearthed  in  modern  times,  whereby 
Francesco  Sforza  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  settled 
the  death  of  Piccinino  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their 
states,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Pope 
was  privy  to  it.  Piccinino  heard  that  the  King  was  likely 
to  attack  the  men  who  had  assisted  John  of  Anjou,  and 
wrote  to  Francesco  Sforza  that  he  was  coming  to  visit 
him  in  IMilan,  and  wanted  a  good  soldier  to  rule  Sulmona 
and  his  squadrons  in  his  absence.  The  duke  sent  Tom- 
maso  Tebaldi.  and  he  set  out  for  Milan  with  a  guard  of 
honour  of  200  knights,  where  lie  was  married  to  Drusiana, 
the  natural  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  arranged  his 
death  with  cynical  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  who  had  been  promised  to  him  16  years 
before.  He  had  90,000  ducats  of  gold  as  dowry  with  her. 
Ferdinand  invited  him  to  return  to  Naples,  and  he  set  out 
to  go  there  next  spring  with  his  wife  and  Pietro  Pusterla, 
the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  arriving  there  to- 
wards the  end  of  June,  1465.  He  made  almost  a  royal 
progress  south,  being  received  with  honour  in  many 
places,  especially  when  he  reached  Naples.  The  King 
came  outside  the  gates  to  meet  him,  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced him  kindly.  He  was  created  Viceroy  of  the 
Abruzzo  with  an  annual  stipend  of  25,000  ducats,  and  he 
gave  him  in  feud  the  Contado  of  Campobasso,  Sulmona, 
Caramanico,  Bucchianico,  Francavilla,  X-'illamagna,  Guar- 
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diagrele,  Atessa,  Penne,  and  Citta  S.  Angelo.  On  his 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Sulmona,  for  he  didn't 
feel  quite  safe  notwithstanding  the  favours  showered  on 
him,  and  he  expected  to  meet  his  wife  Drusiana  there, 
he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  King  at  Castel  Nuovo,  be- 
fore setting  out.  Surrounded  by  armed  men  he  was  told 
he  was  arrested  in  the  name  of  the  King.  He  angrily 
cried,  "  I  am  the  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  is 
the  only  reason  of  my  coming  here  ;  he  has  led  me  into 
the  hands  of  the  King."  They  took  him  to  the  terrible 
prison  in  the  castle  called  the  "  fossa  del  niglio."  His 
son  Francesco  was  also  taken.  Count  Brocardo  Persico 
and  his  son,  and  Luigi  Terzago  and  Gilioli,  secretaries  of 
Count  Jacopo.  On  July  7th,  the  Neapolitan  fleet  dis- 
comfited that  of  Provence,  and  all  the  people  ran  to 
Castel  Nuovo  with  cries  of  joy.  They  say  that  Piccinino 
in  his  prison,  hearing  the  noise,  mounted  on  a  table  to  see 
what  was  going  on  through  the  high  window  of  his  cell, 
but  losing  hold  of  the  bars  fell  and  broke  his  thigh. 
Antonio  da  Trezzo,  the  duke's  orator,  was  allowed  to  see 
him  from  a  distance,  and  to  hear  him  groaning.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  put  to  the  torture  ?  as  da  Trezzo  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him.  It  is  also  asserted  that  he  was 
pushed  from  the  window  by  his  fellow  prisoner,  Galeazzo 
Pandone,  who  pretended  to  assist  him  by  order  of  Fer- 
dinand. He  died  on  July  12.  The  Castellan  Pasquale 
Diez  Guarlon  wrote  thus  to  da  Trezzo :  "  At  three  hours 
of  the  night  Count  Giacomo  passed  from  this  life  ;  I 
made  the  brothers  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  come  and  say  the 
office,  and  with  many  candles  and  torches  had  him  buried, 
doing  him  as  much  honour  as  possible."  Neapolitan 
Journals  say  that  he  was  strangled — and  some  say — 
poisoned.  Sforza  wrote  indignantly  to  the  King  on  hear- 
ing of  his  imprisonment,  and  sent    his  son  Tristano   to 
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obtain  his  release,  but  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  his 
death.  He  also  stopped  his  daughter,  Ippolita,  at  Siena 
tor  two  months,  who  was  on  her  way  to  be  married  to 
Ferdinand's  son,  fearing  that  Italy  would  think  he 
had  sent  Piccinino  "  to  the  butcher,"  but  Corio,  the  pane- 
gyrist of  the  house  of  Sforza,  admits  his  complicity. 
There  are  two  letters  in  the  Mantuan  archives,  one  in  the 
duke's  own  handwriting,  contrary  to  custom,  expostulat- 
ing with  the  King  on  the  infamous  act  which  he  is  com- 
mitting, and  the  other,  the  reply  of  the  King,  published 
by  Simonetta,  a  justification,  alleging  treachery  and  con- 
spiracy against  Piccinino,  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  w^as  in  relation,  etc.  So  careful  was  Sforza 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  hide  his  part  in  the 
judicial  murder. 

A  few  words  on  the  value  of  money  in  thofe  days  com- 
pared with  modern  times : — A.  Orlandini  ?ays  that  the 
ducat  of  gold  (the  zecchin)  appears  first  in  1284,  under 
Doge  Giovanni  Dandolo.  The  lira  was  then  no  coin,  but 
a  sum  of  20  "  grossi,"  called  also  "  soldi  grossi."  This 
lira  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Pietro  Orseolo  (976-97). 
In  1443  the  ducat  was  worth  5  lire,  a  nominal  value,  be- 
cause the  coin  ducat;  was  worth  5  lire  8  soldi ;  in  1446  it 
was  worth  6  lire  4  soldi,  and  this  value  was  fixed  by  a  law 
of  March  19th,  1472,  which  preserved  that  nominal  value 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;  the  silver  ducats  of  Manin 
bearing  the  number  124,  that  is  to  say  124  soldi,  although 
they  were  then  worth  8  lire  or  140  soldi.  The  ducat  of 
gold  which  was  at  first  only  worth  2  lire,  in  about  150 
years  was  worth  more  than  5,  was  reckoned  at  21  at  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  and  in  1875,  "^^^  worth  24.  "66.4 
silver  to  a  lira." 

"  The  ducat,  the  zecchin,  and  the  gold  florin  were  of  the 
same  value,  and  weighed   19  grains.     In   1433-5  it  was 
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worth  39  bolognini  and  a  half,  a  copper  bolognino  corres- 
ponding to  a  soldo.  The  golden  florin  of  1454-8  was 
worth  56  bolognini,  and  subsequently  became  worth  still 
more.  The  bolognino  of  copper  of  1434  was  worth  about 
7  or  8  centesimi." 

The  Milanese  imperial  lira  was  quite  another  matter, 
and  in  1455  was  equal  to  46  francs  40  centimes  of  modern 
money. 

Frederic  of  Urbino's  salary  was  at  one  time  1,500 
ducats  of  ten  florins  each.  2,000  gold  florins  were  equal 
to  44,800  francs  of  modern  money. 

In  1868  the  "  gigliato  "  or  zecchin  in  Tuscany  was 
worth  13  lire  6  soldi  8  denari,  equal  to  8s.  lod.  English. 
In  the  Papal  States  the  sequin  was  worth  22  paoli,  equal 
to  9s.  2d.  English.  The  "  scudo  "  was  worth  4s.  2d.  and 
the  "  fiorino  "   is.   i /^d. 

The  purchasing  power  of  money  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins,  and 
this  varied  very  much  in  successive  years.  In  Frederic  of 
Urbino's  time  a  sack  of  corn  could  be  bought  in  the 
duchy  for  rather  less  than  5  modern  lire,  and  22  gallons 
of  wine  for  i  lira  60  centesimi,  but  Pecori  in  his  history  of 
San  Gemignano,  gives  a  list  of  prices  fixed  by  the  com- 
mune in  certain  years  which  show  great  variation :  in 
1226  the  price  of  a  sack  of  corn  was  6  francs  1 5  centimes 
of  modern  money,  in  1358  it  had  dropped  to  4  francs  31 
centimes,  while  in  1380  it  had  risen  to  8  francs,  and  in 
1407  to  II  francs  4  centimes.  In  1274-85  one  pound  of 
wether  mutton  was  13  centimes,  of  other  mutton  only  8, 
of  kid  5  centimes,  and  of  hog  15  ;  m  1322-27  these  p'ices 
had  risen  to  33  centimes  for  a  pound  of  wether  mutton, 
22  for  other  mutton  or  laiib,  38  for  kid,  18  for  goat,  22 
for  hog,  and  27  for  "  Apulian  "  mutton  (it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  enough  was  used  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
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fix  an  official  price  so  far  away)  ;  in  1 349  the  prices  were 
rather  higher,  and  in  1459  they  had  again  dropped  some- 
what— lamb,  pork,  and  kid,  being  1 5  centimes  the  pound, 
ox  or  sheep  10  centimes,  sucking  veal  17,  and  wether  mut- 
ton 32.  In  1264  an  ox  cost  70  francs,  nine  years  later 
two  could  be  bought  for  77  francs,  while  in  1371  they  cost 
330  francs  60  centimes!  In  1300  a  mass  was  said  for 
only  I  franc  40  centimes,  and  in  1288  the  wage  of  a 
master  mason  was  i  franc  75  centimes,  of  an  apprentice 
I  franc  40  centimes,  and  of  a  labourer,  87  centimes  a 
day.  In  1459  the  master  mason  had  3  francs  60  cen- 
times. The  cost  of  tiles  and  stone  slabs  varied  from  8 
francs  5  centimes,  and  14  francs  the  1,000,  in  1255,  to  2 
francs  10  centimes  in  1288,  and  45  soldi  in  13 14.  The 
lira  in  1307  was  worth  4  francs  60  centimes,  in  1400,  3 
francs  68  centimes,  and  in  1464  2  francs  88  centimes. 
The  golden  florin  was  worth  about  15  francs  in  1371,  and 
in  1309  about  10  francs  25  centimes.  In  or  about  1394 
the  interest  on  monies  lent  rose  to  72  per  cent ! 


THE     COMMUNAL     MILITIA     WHICH     PRE- 
CEDED    THE     MERCENARY     BANDS. 


At  the  time  of  the  Lombard  League,  and  during-  the 
fight  which  the  cities  of  Italy  sustained  with  Barbarossa 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  the  national  militia  increased 
greatly.  Its  organization  was  suitable  to  the  times,  be- 
ing formed  from  the  guilds  or  companies  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country.  The  men  were  armed  with  cuirass, 
axe,  and  dagger,  generally ;  there  were  but  few  pikes  and 
cross-bows.  In  Milan  the  first  company  to  be  formed 
was  the  "  Societa  della  Morte,"  the  company  of  death, 
bound  by  an  oath  to  die  rather  than  flee  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Three  hundred  youths  volunteered  to  guard  the 
"  carroccio,"  the  standard  and  rallying  place  of  the  army 
in  the  field.  The  other  cities  of  the  League  followed  the 
example  of  Milan,  and  its  military  organization  was 
imitated  with  few  changes  by  the  cities  of  central  Italy. 
The  militia  was  divided  into  bands,  with  captains  and 
flags  for  each  quarter  of  the  city  ;  it  was  often  distributed 
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by  parishes  and  chapels,  as  at  Pisa  ;  by  gates  and  streets 
as  at  Siena  ;  and  in  Florence  each  quarter  was  divided 
into  20,  and  afterwards  into  16  gonfalons  or  flags.  The 
country  bands  were  also  organized  similarly.  All  the 
people  were  inscribed  in  the  roll  except  the  nobles,  who 
were  generally  excluded.  In  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Florence, 
the  age  of  liability  to  service  was  from  18  to  70,  in  Milan 
from  17  to  65.  Those  enrolled  were  obliged  to  exercise 
in  arms  on  certain  days,  a  custom  which  was  in  use  in 
Ravenna  from  the  8th  century.  The  cavalry  only  formed 
one  or  two  companies,  which  were  recruited  from  the 
richest  citizens.  In  Florence  the  "  Cavallate  "  were  the 
body  of  horse  furnished  by  the  nobles  and  "  popolo 
grasso,"  the  rich  merchants  and  there  were  also  two 
bodies,  one  of  cross-bowmen  and  one  of  heavy  infantry 
who  carried  the  "  pavese,"  a  large  shield,  "  cervelliera,"  a 
light  helmet,  and  lance  ;  all  the  rest  were  armed  with 
sword  and  lance.  War  was  considered  to  be  the  duty 
and  right  of  the  citizen,  and  when  it  was  over  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  usual  occupations. 
In  Pisa  each  company  had  its  captain,  ensign,  and 
councillors,  who  were  elected  publicly  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell  of  the  commune,  and  were  changed  every  six  months. 
The  captain  of  the  people  had  to  swear  not  to  allow  the 
companies  to  be  disbanded,  and  to  keep  them  up  and 
even  increase  them.  In  time  of  peace  the  men  were 
exercised  in  running  and  in  the  use  of  arms,  also  in  cross- 
bow shooting,  the  lance,  and  the  "  verga  sardesca,"  a  sort 
of  iron  dart.  They  were  described  by  flags  and 
"  cnppelle  "  for  each  quarter,  so  that  the  number  of  men 
liable  to  bear  arms  might  be  easily  arrived  at.  The  or- 
ganization appears  to  date  from  the  12th  century.  The 
Pisans  also  had  a  "  carroccio,"  drawn  by  six  oxen — a  pole 
rose  in  the  midst  of  it  from  which  hung  the  standard,  a 
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white  cross  on  a  red  ground  ;  on  the  top  was  a  bell  called 
"  Nola."  It  only  went  forth  by  decree  of  the  Council- 
General  or  "  di  Credenza ;  "  and  was  guarded  by  1,500 
of  the  bravest  young  men  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and 
carrying  halberds.  All  the  captains  of  the  companies 
followed  it,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  the  blare  of 
8  trumpets,  and  8  priests  were  attached  to  it  to  say 
mass.  Its  care  was  committed  to  the  bravest  captains. 
Where  it  stopped  the  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  was  formed,  there  councils  of  war  were  held,  and 
justice  w^as  done.  In  the  13th  century  the  ancient  com- 
panies of  Pisa  (including  those  of  the  country  round")  were 
called  by  all  sorts  of  pretty  names  such  as  "  the  sword, 
the  rose,  the  lance,  the  violet,  the  lily,  the  sea  bridge,  the 
new  bridge,  the  stag,  the  imperial  lion,  the  moon,  the 
spear,  the  eagle,  the  cross  of  S.  Sebastian,  the  cross  of 
S.  Christina,  S.  Paul,  the  round  table,"  etc.  Besides  these 
there  was  a  select  company,  "  of  the  White  Cross," 
formed  of  picked  men  from  the  other  companies,  specially 
destined  for  the  defence  of  the  Signory  and  the  palace 
of  the  Anziani  (the  ancients,  the  ruling  officials).  Better 
armed,  carrying  a  large  shield  with  the  mark  of  the  com- 
mune and  the  white  cross  on  the  red  ground,  many  of 
them  were  also  provided  with  cross-bows,  and  in  times  of 
tumult  the  various  divisions  had  certain  stations  always 
assigned  to  them.  The  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  com- 
mune, which  weighed  io,ooolbs.  and  which  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  "  carroccio,"  called  the  companies  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  to  arms,  the  heralds  of  the  state  sum- 
moned the  companies  of  the  Pisan  district,  and  they  all 
had  their  appointed  stations.  The  nobles  armed,  either 
on  foot  or  horse-back,  were  obliged  to  remain  near  the 
ancient  companies  of  their  district  by  way  of  precaution. 
When  all  were  in    their  places    the  captain's  servants 
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watched  that  the  inns  remained  shut,  and  that  there  was 
no  gambKng,  and  imprisoned  those  who  did  not  remain  at 
their  posts. 

At  Siena  3,000  men  formed  the  mihtia,  1,000  for  each 
"  Terzo,"  CamolHa,  del  Duomo  or  di  Citta,  and  San 
Martino.  These  3,000  were  divided  into  17  companies. 
Each  "  Terzo "  had  its  own  gonfalonier,  or  standard 
bearer,  called  the  "  gonfaloniere  maestro,"  and 
three  councillors ;  and  each  company  its  captain, 
standard  bearer,  and  three  councillors.  Each  "  con- 
trada,"  or  street,  furnished  its  company,  which 
was  to  be  formed  of  "  popolari,"  and  guelfs,  who 
had  to  be  kept  well  armed,  and  take  oath  to  the 
captain  of  their  contrada  or  company.  The  captain 
and  gonfalonier  of  the  "  Terzo  "  were  at  the  orders  of  the 
Signory  or  the  Nine.  The  captain  of  the  people  was  also 
the  defender  and  captain-general  of  the  companies. 
Each  company  had  its  chamberlain,  who  had  two 
registers  of  the  men  in  it,  one  of  which  was  given  to  the 
captain.  A  headquarters  called  "  ridotto,"  shelter,  was 
assigned  to  each.  At  least  once  during  his  term  of  office 
the  captain  of  the  people  reviewed  the  companies,  taking 
care  that  the  men  should  be  provided  with  arms,  and  the 
"  ridotti  "  furnished  with  necessary  things  (such  as  arms 
and  apparatus,  ladders,  lanterns,  etc.)  Each  captain  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  "  ridotto  "  ten  axes,  ten  cross-bows, 
ten  shields,  five  "  panecti,"  and  four  lamps.  There  was 
also  a  body  of  picked  men,  selected  from  the  companies 
to  defend  the  Signory.  Two  men  of  each  company 
selected  by  the  government,  were  ordered  to  look  for 
the  most  zealous  citizens,  devoted  to  the  state,  or  at  least 
to  the  governing  party,  who  were  sworn  to  go  armed  to 
the  palace  in  any  tumult,  or  when  called  upon,  and  not 
to  leave  it  until  they  were  permitted.     The  sound  of  the 
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bell  called  the  companies  together  to  take  their  posts, 
which  were  so  arranged  as  to  serve  for  defence  against 
an  external  enemy  or  an  internal  rising.  The  "  car- 
roccio  "  was  held  in  such  respect  by  the  Sienese  that  in 
the  statute  of  1260  it  was  ordered  that  a  lamp  should 
burn  day  and  night  before  it,  "  to  the  honour  of  the  city 
and  Our  Lady  its  patroness." 

In  Florence  the  militia  was  instituted  or  reformed  in 
1250,  when  the  city  began  to  be  governed  by  the  people. 
About  that  time  the  towers  of  the  nobles  were  thrown 
down,  the  city  fortified,  the  palace  of  the  Podesta  erected, 
and  the  first  captain  of  the  people  elected,  Uberto  Rosso 
da  Lucca.  The  militia  was  divided  into  20  gonfalons, 
distributed  in  the  six  "  Sesti "  of  the  city,  and  later  into 
16,  spread  over  the  four  quarters ;  and  outside,  the 
country  militia  was  collected  from  96  "  pivieri "  or 
parishes.  All  were  inscribed  in  the  companies  from  the 
age  of  15  to  70,  except  the  nobles,  Ghibellmes,  and  their 
families.  In  each  company  were  foot  soldiers  differently 
armed,  in  this  proportion — 20  cross-bows,  20  lances,  and 
20  Aretine  axes,  with  cuirass,  iron  sleeves,  breast  plates, 
bascinets,  helmets,  etc.  The  others  in  the  company 
were  armed  as  they  best  could.  Each  company  had  to 
have  a  two-footed  cross-bow,  or  one  with  a  hammer."  No 
arms  were  to  be  carried  except  those  of  the  company  or 
of  Charles  I.  Each  company  was  formed  of  various 
"  popoli "  or  parishes,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
population.  Each  company  had  its  allotted  station,  and 
they  also  acted  as  police,  arresting  "  evil  doers,  nobles 
and  outlaws."  When  war  was  declared  the  ensigns 
were  displayed  on  the  road  by  which  the  attack  was  to 
be  made  several  days  before,  so  as  to  warn  the  enemy 
and  let  him  arm  himself,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
treacherously  and  unexpectedly  assaulted  ( !}     When  the 
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companies  were  mustered  they  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  to  march  and  the  other  to  cruard  the  city.  A 
tax  was  imposed  on  the  latter,  and  those  who  marched 
did  so  at  their  own  expense  and  without  pay.  During 
the  preparation  for  war  the  bell  of  the  commune,  the 
"  martinella,"  rang  every  day  and  the  workshops  and  shops 
were  closed.  Round  the  "  carroccio "  was  placed  the 
heavy  cavalry,  then  the  lighter,  which  began  the  battle 
and  then  retired  behind  the  "  carroccio  "  ;  in  the  third 
squadron  were  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  all  the  infantry 
round  the  "  martinella,"  which  was  erected  on  a  wooden 
tower  and  mounted  on  a  car,  and  the  engines  of  war. 
Two  squadrons  of  cross-bowmen  followed,  then  the 
"  palvesari,"  the  soldiers  with  the  great  shields,  the 
archers,  the  baggage  wagons  and  finally  the  sackers. 
This  was  the  order  for  marching,  but  in  battle  there  were 
four  principal  bodies.  The  first  composed  of  skirmishers. 
"  palvesari,"  and  cross-bowmen,  the  first  in  the  centre, 
the  others  on  the  wings,  ranged  in  a  semi-circle.  The 
second  was  the  infantry,  the  most  numerous  and  as  it 
were  the  strength  of  the  array,  and  the  "  feditori,"  fol- 
lowed immediately,  ready  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
third  was  the  baggage,  with  many  foot  soldiers  to  sup- 
port the  army  if  it  retreated,  and  the  fourth,  held  in 
reserve,  was  also  mostly  foot  soldiers.  Every  citizen 
who  possessed  the  means  was  enrolled  and  in  time  of  war 
obliged  to  fight,  with  his  own  horse.  In  the  1 3th  century 
Florence  had  2,000  horsemen,  there  were  2,000  mer- 
cenaries and  there  were  the  "  cavalieri  della  taglia,"  that 
is,  the  contingent  of  each  of  the  components  of  the 
Tuscan  League,  generally  500  in  all,  but  more  if  needed. 
The  army  with  which  the  battle  of  Campaldina  was 
fought  (in  which  Dante  was  engaged)  cost  the  republic 
3,000  florins  a  day. 
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The  first  mercenaries  date  from  the  fall  of  Henry  VH., 
at  whose  death  Pisa,  despairing  of  resisting  the  Guelfic 
League,  confided  to  Uguccione  the  command  of  about 
i,ooo  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Brabanters,  taken  from 
the  imperial  camp  and  hired  by  Pisa ;  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  city!  In  135 1  the  Floren- 
tines imposed  a  tax  on  the  citizen  cavalry  m 
place  of  personal  service,  which  produced  52,000 
florins  a  year.  In  1356  Florence  enrolled  a  cross- 
bow militia,  the  number  of  which  was  4,000,  all 
experienced.  The  city  furnished  800,  divided  into 
16  gonfalons,  and  there  was  a  constable  to  every  25. 
The  cross-bows  and  breast  plates  bore  the  arms  of  the 
republic.  The  rest  of  the  number  were  recruited  from 
the  county  and  district.  Each  man  when  he  did  not  go 
out  to  fight,  but  stayed  at  home,  had  20  soldi  a  day  and 
the  constables  had  40,  but  they  were  to  hold  themselves 
always  ready  for  service  and  when  on  active  duty  they 
had  three  florins  a  month.  They  were  exercised  in  the 
use  of  their  weapon,  and  at  each  review  a  "  rich  cross-bow 
and  three  rich  uniforms  "  were  given  as  a  prize  to  the  man 
who  beat  the  others  in  three  shots  at  the  target.  This 
was  to  defend  the  Commune  against  Count  Lando. 

It  was  in  Milan  that  the  militia  was  disbanded  earliest. 


^?-^*>*eRIGINS    AND    HISTORY    OF    THE 
FREE     COMPANIES. 


"  When  some  prince  or  city  at  the  coming  of  peace 
disbanded  its  soldiers,  they,  finding  themselves  without 
pay,  began  to  choose  a  head  and  to  form  a  society  with 
certain  laws.  Their  manner  of  living  was  to  pass  from 
place  to  place,  putting  the  whole  country  under  contribu- 
tion. They  led  with  them  as  many  women  as  they 
pleased,  whom  they  had  carried  off,  and  taking  men 
obliged  them  to  ransom  themselves  if  they  desired  to 
be  free  again.  If  they  stopped  in  any  district  or 
"  castello  "  (a  fortified  village)  they  ruined  it.  The  cities 
themselves  trembled  at  the  approach  of  such  barbarous 
bands,  people  greedy  of  plunder,  desperate,  and  quite 
without  conscience.  To  save  themselves  from  their 
violence  and  ferocity  there  was  generally  no  other  way 
than  to  send  envoys  to  offer  large  sums  of  n  oney,  so  that 
they  might  leave  the  country  and  pass  on  further  to 
play    the    same    game,  as   enemies   of   everyone.     This 
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armed  and  dissolute  people  numbered  thousands  of  foot 
soldiers  and  horsemen,  and  the  dregs  of  all  the  outlaws 
and  evil-livers  were  attracted  to  them,  by  desire  of 
plunder  and  impunity  for  every  wickedness,  as  well  as 
many  other  vile  persons."  So  Muratori  commences  his 
sixteenth  dissertation  which  deals  with  the  free  com- 
panies of  adventurers  which  were  such  a  scourge  to 
Italy  in  the  14th  century.  They  were  largely  formed 
of  thieves,  exiles,  vagabonds  and  Italian  deserters, 
but  round  the  captain  was  a  powerful  squadron  of 
foreigners,  Aragonese,  Burgundians,  Provencals  or  Ger- 
mans. The  militia  of  the  Communes  declined  between 
1,200  and  1,300,  owing  to  the  internecine  struggles  of  the 
factions  and  their  regulations  as  to  the  bearing  of  arms 
and  military  service  ;  "  liberty  was  only  used  to  render 
more  durable  and  deep  the  divisions  of  each  republic ; " 
and  in  consequence  the  employment  of  mercenaries 
increased,  while  the  office  of  "  Podesta,"  or  captain  of  the 
people,  became  the  means  of  and  excuse  for  the  founding 
of  tyrannies.  The  proscriptions  were  enormous.  In 
1266,  ten  thousand  exiles  departed  in  one  day  from 
Cremona,  and  in  1274  twelve  thousand  similarly  left 
Bologna.  Twenty  years  after  the  great  exiling  of  the 
Ghibellines  from  Florence  so  many  exiles  were  scattered 
abroad  that  four  thousand  hurried  to  the  army  raised 
against  Castruccio  in  the  hope  of  pardon.  The  mer- 
cenaries and  the  dictator  were  the  means  which  the  cities 
adopted  to  defend  themselves  against  the  exiles  allied 
to  their  enemies,  "  strong  men  who  had  no  fortune  but 
their  swords."  Examples  of  such  men  are  met  with  early 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Parma  chronicle  mentions  a 
certain  Lanfranco  de  Rangoni,  who  was  expelled  from 
Modena:  he  first  served  Lucca  with  several  companies 
against  Pisa,  then  being  offered  higher  pay  by  Matteo  di 
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Correggio,  went  to  Parma  with  two  hundred  followers. 
The  Correggiesche  were  conquered  and  driven  away 
and  Lanfranco  remained  in  the  pay  of  the  conquerors 
without  hesitating  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  former 
employer.  At  the  Court  of  Manfred  (1252)  every  brave 
soldier  of  whatever  country  or  faction,  was  certain  to 
find  arms,  horses,  land  and  so  much  favour  that  at  last 
his  very  enemies  came  to  him.  In  13 15  the  Commune 
of  Florence  engaged  the  Prince  of  Taranto  with  900 
horse,  divided  at  his  discretion  into  bands  of  50,  100,  and 
1 50  men.  The  contract  was  300  "  onze  "  of  gold  per 
month  for  himself,  12  to  counts  and  barons,  10  to  other 
vassals,  6  to  heads  of  squadrons,  4  to  less  distinguished 
soldiers,  3  to  simple  ranksmen,  3  "  onze  "  a  month  were 
added  as  a  gift,  and  a  florin  of  gold  for  the  keep  of  the 
horses.  The  expense  amounted  to  13,250  florins  of 
gold  each  month.  About  the  year  1 3 1 1  mercenaries 
were  used  generally  throughout  Italy.  The  pay  was  so 
good  and  the  calling  so  attractive  that  the  cities  imposed 
heavy  fines  upon  those  of  their  citizens  who  took  service 
with  strangers,  since  so  many  became  soldiers  that  they 
feared  being  abandoned  by  those  who  could  fight.  In 
1260  Florence  had  800  citizen  horse  soldiers,  in  1289, 
600,  and  in  1325  only  300.  There  was  a  time  when  Pavia 
put  into  the  field  15,000  foot  and  3,000  iiorse  ;  when  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Visconti  in  1 3 1 5  the  number  of 
its  horsemen  was  60. 

In  France  before  1356  the  decay  of  feudalism  and  the 
Crusader  had  produced  an  infinite  number  of  adventurers, 
who  were  sometimes  employed  by  the  King  to  fight  his 
barons,  or  to  fight  foreign  enemies.  They  were  some- 
times employed  also  by  the  barons  to  fight  the  King, 
and  filled  up  the  intervals  with  private  war  or  rapine. 
After  the  capture  of  John  of  France  at  Poitiers,  anarchy 
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prevailed  A  certain  Robert  Knollys  ravaged  Nor- 
mandy, and  Griffith  the  Welshman  harried  up  the 
walls  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Chartres.  The  most  famous 
robber  of  the  time  was  i\rnauld  of  Cervolles,  arch-priest 
of  Verny,  known  as  I'Archipretre,  who  collected  a  large 
company  and  went  to  Provence  with  intent  to  ravage  it. 
The  Pope,  Innocent  VI.,  not  knowing  how  to  escape, 
allowed  him  to  enter  Avignon  in  triumph  and  to  dine 
with  him  and  his  cardinals  many  times  as  a  prince  ;  "  nor 
did  he  depart  without  40,000  scudi,  and  a  general  pardon 
for  all  his  misdeeds."  He  was  followed  by  the  Company 
of  the  Rose,  which  stayed  in  that  unhappy  country  for 
seventeen  months,  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  steal ! 
Other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  similarly  desolated : 
a  German  named  Franz  Hennequin  destroyed  in  the 
environs  of  Laon  with  such  ferocity  as  to  excite  astonish- 
ment even  then  ;  and  the  counties  of  Clermont,  Damery, 
Epernay  and  Vertus  were  ruined  by  the  Navarrese,  who 
after  surprising  and  sacking  Auxerre  had  the  impudence 
to  sell  the  naked  walls  again  to  the  citizens.  The  place 
of  Bretigny  (1360),  which  is  often  cited  as  being  the 
cause  and  commencement  of  the  free  companies,  made 
matters  worse  by  adding  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
soldiers.  From  the  garrisons  of  Picardy,  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  Bertrand  de  Crequi  formed  the  "  White 
Company,"  and  from  the  Southern  garrisons  he  formed 
another.  A  Countess  de  Harcourt  raised  her  standard 
to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband,  while  the  company 
of  the  "  Tardi  Venuti,"  the  late  comers,  captained  by  a 
Gascon  named  Seguin  Badesol,  defeated  12,000  of  the 
flower  of  the  King's  troops  under  Jacques  de  Bourbon  at 
Brignais,  three  leagues  from  Lyons.  After  this  the 
successful  brigands,  as  Ricotti  well  calls  them,  divided 
mto   two   parties,   of   which   one   under    Bernardo   della 
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Sala  approached  Avignon.  The  Pope  in  great  alarm 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them,  but  as  this  project 
failed,  he  induced  the  Marquis  of  Monferrat  to  engage 
them  for  his  wars  in  Lombardy.  These  men  having 
fought  under  the  English  banners  were  known  as 
"  Inglesi,"  though  many  of  them  were  of  other  nation- 
alities. They  formed  themselves  into  a  troop  called  the 
"  Compagnia  bianca,"  the  white  company,  captained  by 
a  German. 

Muratori  says  the  first  mention  of  a  free  company  is 
by  Villani  under  date  1302,  a  company  of  ItaUans  and 
Catalans  who  harried  Greece  in  that  year,  and  in  1322 
another  under  the  name  of  "  La  Compagnia  "  devastated 
the  Contado  of  Siena.  Between  1327  and  1343  several 
companies  of  foreigners  ravaged  Italy.  There  was  the 
Compagnia  del  Ceruglio,  a  band  of  German  adventurers 
brought  down  by  Lewis  the  Bavarian  when  he  went  to 
Rome  to  take  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  Cavalien 
della  Colomba,  the  remains  of  the  forces  with  which  John 
of  Bohemia  held  Lucca,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Reggio  and 
Modena  for  three  years  ;  a  mixed  multitude  of  French 
and  German  mercenaries,  which  was  hired  by  Perugia 
in  1335  to  fight  against  Arezzo  and  afterwards  dispersed, 
taking  service  with  various  cities.  After  peace  was  made 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Scaligers  in  1339, 
Lodrisio  Visconti  formed  an  army  of  soldiers  ("  men  for 
the  most  part  fierce  of  aspect,  tall  and  well-used  to  fight- 
mg,  natives  of  the  parts  of  Germany  now  known  as 
Switzerland,  drawn  together  by  the  hope  of  booty  and 
the  pleasure  of  sacking  towns  ")  who  had  served  Mas- 
tino  della  Scala,  and  with  these  carried  on  war  against 
Azzo  Visconti  lord  of  Milan.*     He  called  it  the  company 

*  "  Et  haec  fuit  prima  Societas  in  Italia."     Giunte  alia  Storia  de' 
Cortusi — book  10,  chapter  181. 
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of  S.  George,  and  it  was  composed  of  2,500  horse,  800 
foot,  and  200  cross-bowmen.  The  other  leaders  were 
Rinaldo  Giver  called  "  II  Malerba,"  Count  Lando  and 
Duke  Werner  of  Urslingen.  Lodrisio  Visconti  himself 
was  "  a  man  as  much  like  Catiline  as  is  to  be  found  in 
history."  From  near  \'icenza  the  company  marched  to 
attack  Milan,  preceded  by  a  flying  crowd  of  half-naked 
people,  who,  carrying  or.  their  backs  or  in  their  arms 
infants  and  their  most  valued  possessions,  hurried  in 
misery  to  fortified  places  to  save  themselves.  A  bloody 
and  closely  contested  fight  at  Parabiago  dispersed  it ; 
although  at  first  the  company  had  the  advantage  it  was 
finally  routed  by  the  advent  of  supports  to  Azzo 
Visconti's  troops  under  Ettore  da  Panigo.  In  this  battle 
4,000  horse  and  many  more  foot  soldiers  were  killed, 
counting  the  losses  on  both  sides,  and  Lodrisio  Visconti 
and  II  Malerba  were  taken,  the  first  spending  ten  years 
in  an  iron  cage  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Columbano  in  conse- 
quence. The  conquering  soldiers  had  double  pay  given 
them  according  to  the  later  custom,  and  the  fugitives 
and  those  taken  prisoners  but  liberated,  horse  and  arms 
having  been  taken  from  them,  w^andered  here  and  there 
about  the  country  seeking  fresh  engagements.  Malerba 
was  engaged  by  Azzo  Visconti  almost  by  force,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  followers,  but  the  engagement 
did  not  last  long.  In  1342  another  company  was  formed 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Grand  or  Great  Company." 
Gains  were  to  be  in  common  according  to  merit  and  rank  ; 
but  anyone  who  wished  for  fixed  pay  could  have  it  by 
renouncing  his  share  of  booty.  According  to  the  Bolog- 
nese  chronicle,  the  first  chiefs  were  Ettore  da  Panigo,  who 
now  had  a  company,  many  of  the  men  in  which  had 
been  conquered  and  dispersed  by  himself  shortly  before, 
and   Mazarello   da   Cusano,   who   was   guilty   of   having 
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killed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  market  place  of  Monte- 
veglio  three  little  nephews,  and  had  gathered  in  his 
castles  in  the  Bolognese  mountains  "  all  the  enemies 
of  his  country  to  worry  it  and  possess  himself  of  it." 
Having  been  outnumbered  he  ceded  his  castles  to  the 
commune,  fought  with  his  companions  for  Milanese  pay 
and  then  for  that  of  Pisa,  and  now  was  ready  to  war 
against  the  whole  world.  Werner,  who  was  afterwards 
the  leader,  had  on  his  breast  the  words  embroidered 
"  Duca  Guarnieri,  Signore  della  Gran  Compagnia, 
Nimico  di  Dio,  di  Pieta  e  di  Misericordia,"  "  Duke  Wer- 
ner, lord  of  the  Great  Company,  enemy  of  God,  of  com- 
passion and  mercy."  This  detestable  band  increased 
enormously,  and  went  about  levying  blackmail  and 
damaging  the  various  peoples  from  Rimini  and  Cesena 
to  Siena  and  Mantua.  "  At  every  step  women,  soldiers, 
lads,  the  vilest  scum  of  Italy,  increased  the  band,  at  every 
step  the  terror  of  the  people  grew  with  the  greatness  of 
the  damage,  and  the  terror  was  justified  if  one  calculate 
their  number.  It  is  certain  that  without  counting  foot 
soldiers  and  followers  there  were  in  the  Grand  Company 
3,000  "  barbute,"  helmets,  a  term  used  of  the  German 
mercenaries  to  designate  the  group  of  two  men,  just  as 
"  lancie  "  was  used  in  Italy  after  the  English  adventurers 
came  there  to  designate  the  group  of  three  men  which 
was  their  unit.  Guided  by  Francesco  Ordelaffi,  Lord  of 
Cesena,  tiiey  traversed  Tuscany,  desolated  Valdambra 
and  Valdichiana,  obliged  Siena  and  Perugia  to  buy  them 
off  very  dearly,  and  continually  gathering  strength  with 
new  recruits,  ravaged  Romagna,  with  the  intention  of 
showing  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  Pisan  forces  in  which  most  of  them  had 
fought.  Malatesta  went  out  courteously  to  them  and 
accosted  them  with  such  words  that  he  was  not  only 
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spared,  but  assisted  to  recover  Fano,  which  had  been 
stolen  from  him  in  the  general  anarchy — for  a  sum  of 
money  of  course.  They  then  marched  on  to  Imola 
and  Bologna.  After  a  time  they  arranged  to  pass 
through  the  Bolognese  country,  receiving  fodder  and 
69,000  florins,  and  were  let  loose  in  Modena,  where  they 
destroyed  everything  as  they  passed,  putting  all  to  fire 
and  sword  and  ill-treating  and  torturing  the  people  to 
make  them  discover  hidden  treasures.  The  country  folk 
who  had  not  time  to  flee  to  the  fortified  places  were 
treated,  if  possible,  worse,  "  and  horrid  fruit  hung  from 
the  trees  of  the  squalid  country."  When  they  reached 
the  Po,  and  threatened  Mantua,  the  princes  of  that  part 
of  the  country  met  at  Ferrara  and  bought  them  off.  On 
April  12,  1343,  Werner  divided  the  company  by  bands 
and  ensigns,  and  one  by  one  paid  them  their  share  of 
booty  and  money  and  they  went  back  to  Germany.  Ten 
of  these  bands,  however,  "  not  yet  full  of  blood  and 
booty  "  went  toward  Tuscany  and  eight  stopped  at  Carpi. 
He  himself,  after  being  hospitably  entertained  in  Ferrara 
by  Obizzo  d'Este  crossed  the  Friulian  Alps  with  the  last 
standards,  carrying  with  him  to  his  countrymen  lots  of 
boot)  and  fiery  words  to  inflame  their  desire  to  imitate 
him.  In  1347  he  again  descended  into  Italy  with  1,500 
"  barbute,"  bought  by  Lewis  of  Hungary  to  avenge  his 
brother  Andrew's  death  upon  Giovanna  of  Naples.  After 
various  doubtful  expeditions  which  are  thought  by  the 
chroniclers  indicative  of  treacherous  intentions,  since  he 
appeared  to  wish  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  the  Queen  of  Naples,  he  became  third 
in  command  by  what  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
treacherous  stratagem.  Fie  was  in  command  at  Cometo 
in  the  Capitanata  with  400  "  barbute,"  but  one  night, 
no  watch  being  kept,  the  town  was  put  to  fire  and  sword 
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by  Corrado  Lupo  (Conrad  Wolfart,  the  Hungarian)  and 
the  Vaivode  of  Transylvania.  He  dramatically  en- 
deavoured to  escape  over  the  roofs,  but  was  captured 
and  brought  half-naked  before  the  Vaivode.  The  Con- 
dottiere,  seeing  Corrado  Lupo,  the  brother  of  his  mortal 
foe  present,  trembled  with  rage  and  fear,  then  turning 
to  the  Vaivode  he  prayed  him  to  pardon  him,  and  at  the 
end  offered  himself  soul  and  body  to  the  service  of  the 
King.  The  Vaivode,  after  having  severely  scolded  him, 
accusing  him  of  bad  faith,  accepted  his  offer,  embraced 
him,  and  returning  their  arms  and  horses  to  his  men 
as  well  as  himself,  made  him  third  in  the  army.  The 
innocent  country  paid  for  this  little  comedy ;  several 
months  later  only  five  inhabitants  being  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  town.  Fra  Moreale  and  Count  Lando 
also  joined  them  and  the  fame  of  their  gains  was  widely 
spread,  so  that  they  soon  commanded  10,000  armed  men. 
Then  the  Vaivode  summoned  a  parliament,  and  after 
showing  them  the  danger  of  going  about  without  rules 
or  leaders,  exhorted  them  to  elect  some  marshals-at-arms 
who  should  put  order  and  rule  among  the  companies. 
The  army  agreed  and  elected  Guarnieri  and  Corrado 
Lupo.  They  established  grades  of  officers  to  rule  and 
administrate  the  affairs  of  the  camps,  drew  up  certain 
rules,  and  the  Vaivode  being  royal  vicar,  made  him  the 
supreme  ruler.  They  went  to  x'^ versa  intending  to  inter- 
cept the  rich  convoys  which  went  by  that  town  to  Naples. 
So  they  pretended  that  the  Hungarians  and  Germans  had 
fallen  out,  and  the  noise  of  the  daily  contests  reported 
in  Naples  brought  out  the  barons  to  attack.  About 
3,000  horsemen  came  out,  and  near  Meleto  they  en- 
countered the  first  third  of  the  company,  which  they 
conquered  and  drove  away.  They  then  attacked  the 
second,  but  while  fighting,  the  first  squadron  reinforced 
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by  Count  Lando  and  rallied,  fell  upon  them  from  behind, 
and  the  third  joined  the  second,  so  that  the  Neapolitans 
surrounded  and  outnumbered  were  all  made  prisoners. 
Those  who  were  soldiers  by  profession  lost  arms  and 
horse  but  recovered  liberty,  but  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
men suffered  great  tortures.  It  was  the  custom,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  give  double  pay  after  a  victory,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  prisoners  reserved  for  the  prince  as  well 
as  for  the  extra  fatigue.  So  the  soldiers  of  the  company 
demanded  it  on  pain  of  breaking  up  the  band.  But  to 
pay  them  would  require  1 50,000  florins  and  the  Vaivode 
not  being  able  to  persuade  them  to  wait  for  a  few  days 
till  the  booty  could  be  sold,  was  obliged  to  put  his  own 
son  in  pawn  to  them  for  50,000  florins  and  make  them 
masters  of  the  persons  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners  for 
the  rest.  So  these  unfortunates  were  stretched  on  beams 
on  the  ground  and  received  blows  from  the  soldiers  with 
their  heels,  with  stones  and  with  sticks,  so  brutally  that 
they  "  distilled  blood  from  head  to  foot."  The  Count 
of  Tricarico  cried  out  imploring  his  life  for  his  wife  and 
children  and  those  dear  to  him,  but  until  his  offers 
r&ached  30,000  florins,  almost  the  value  of  all  he  had, 
the  martyrdom  did  not  cease.  The  others  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  and  so  the  required  sum  was  made  up. 
The  Vaivode  being  too  slow  in  recompensing,  as  they 
thought,  they  conspired  to  kill  him,  and  he  fled  with  his 
Hungarians  to  Manfredonia.  The  rest  stayed  till  Christ- 
mas, when  having  spoiled  the  country  of  all  that  they 
could,  they  accepted  150,000  florins  to  leave  Capua, 
Aversa,  and  the  country  round  in  peace.  Before  leaving 
the  booty  was  divided :  this  amounted  to  500,000  florins, 
without  counting  warhorses,  arms,  flags  and  other  things 
which  they  had  already  taken.  The  booty  was  heaped 
in  great  mounds,  in  one  silken  clothes  and  cloth  of  gold 
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and  silver,  in  another  chalices,  patens,  precious  necklaces 
and  rings  "  which  had  been  the  gages  of  intemperate 
love,"  then  horses,  mules  and  other  animals,  then  arms, 
then  food  and  precious  objects,  finally  masses  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  form  of  money  or  in  shapeless  pieces. 
The  portion  of  the  chiefs  being  taken  away,  each  heap 
was  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  bands, 
each  band  cast  lots  for  its  part  and  distributed  to  each 
soldier.  "  Then  they  put  everything  in  carts  or  on 
beasts,  and  dragging  with  them  virgins  and  wives 
snatched  from  the  arms  of  their  parents  or  husbands 
directed  their  march  towards  Romagna,  on  the  way  back 
to  Germany." 

Fra  Moreale,  who  remained  with  the  Hungarians  and 
Corrado  Lupo,  was  a  Provencal  adventurer,  perhaps  born 
at  Narbonne  or  Aubagne.  His  name  was  Walter  de 
Montreal,  and  he  came  to  Italy  in  a  galley  laden  with 
French  cloth,  which  was  sacked  by  Martino  di  Porto 
near  Ostia  in  1345,  in  which  was  also  the  money  which 
Giovanna  of  Naples  drew  from  her  Provencal  dominions. 
He  served  Carlo,  Duke  of  Durazzo,  in  the  Neapohtan 
wars,  became  brother  and  prior  of  the  Order  of  S.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  made  supreme  head  of  his  soldiery. 
On  his  death  he  robbed  the  palace,  collected  followers 
and  joined  the  Great  Company  with  the  title  of  Vicar  of 
Aversa.  Giovanna  in  1352  sent  Malatesta  of  Rimini 
against  him,  who  besieged  him,  and  made  him  surrender 
and  disgorge  his  plunder.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  against  the  Prefect  of  Vico,  and 
always  selling  himself  to  the  highest  bidder  found  no 
difficulty  afterwards  in  joining  the  same  prefect  who  then 
held  Orvieto,  Viterbo  and  other  places.  In  1353  he 
collected  1,500  "  barbute "  and  2,000  "  masnadieri " 
(troopers,  used  indifferently  for  horse  or  foot)  by  the 
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promise  of  good  pay  and  no  expense,  and  not  forgetful 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  Malatesta  had  subjected  him 
at  Aversa,  turned  on  him  with  all  his  forces  and  obliged 
him  to  buy  him  off  with  40,000  florins,  to  pay  which  he 
was  forced  to  dismiss  almost  all  his  soldiers  and  retrench, 
in  order  to  release  his  son  who  was  given  as  hostage. 
His  successes  against  Malatesta  included  the  occupying 
or  sacking  of  44  "  Castella."  He  went  from  him  to  Siena, 
which  was  so  frightened  at  his  coming  that  he  induced 
the  citizens  to  propitiate  him  with  secret  gifts  and  rescue 
the  city  from  sack  at  the  price  of  13,000  florins, 
the  poisoning  of  his  provisions  having  failed ;  Pisa 
and  Florence  were  obliged  to  buy  him  off  with  rich 
presents  and  43,000  florins,  for  which  he  promised  two 
years  immunity.  He  had  now  5,000  horse  and  1,500 
foot,  so  that  with  women  and  ribalds  his  camp  held 
20,000  people,  without  counting  the  gentlemen  on  foot 
and  the  constables  of  two  or  more  pages,  which  made 
the  number  of  horse  pages  amount  to  7,000.  He  had 
chamberlains  and  secretaries  who  kept  the  soldiers' 
accounts,  collected  the  booty  and  sold  or  exchanged  it, 
some  to  divide  the  gains  and  to  distribute  the  things 
stolen,  procurators  for  the  pay  and  notaries  and  coun- 
cillors to  attend  to  law  business  and  discuss  things  of 
grave  importance.  So  that  merchants  came  with  safety 
to  buy  the  booty,  and  provision  merchants  furnished  the 
camp  with  all  that  was  required.  As  for  the  women, 
they  did  the  washing  of  the  whole  community :  made 
bread  and  ground  flour  with  stone  mills.  The  sacking 
was  done  by  rule,  the  part  which  each  one  was  to  take 
was  fixed  and  certain  ;  as  the  booty  was  collected  it  was 
heaped  up,  and  divided  after  a  certain  number  of  days  ; 
the  prisoners  were  sold  or  ransomed,  the  women  were 
disposed  of   by  each   one  according  to   his   fancy.     As 
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regarded  discipline,  each  squadron  had  its  head,  and  each 
head  owed  obedience  to  Fra  Moreale,  who  commanded 
and  administered  summary  justice,  now  by  his  own  will, 
now  with  the  appearance  of  counsel.  This  was  the  well- 
regulated  machine  with  which  he  devastated  Italy.  He 
stopped  at  Citta  di  Castello  on  his  way  back  from 
Florence,  either  to  divide  the  plunder  or  to  fix  the  con- 
ditions of  a  four  months'  engagement  with  the  league 
formed  by  the  Lombard  princes  against  Milan.  This 
was  in  July,  1354,  and  Count  Lando,  his  lieutenant,  led 
his  company  against  the  Visconti,  while  he,  honoured 
with  the  citizenship  of  Perugia,  appeared  to  be  desirous 
of  resting  from  strife  and  enjoying  in  peace  the  fruits 
of  so  many  robberies  ;  but  his  evil  genius  took  him  to 
Rome,  whither  he  went  with  300  horse,  his  brother 
Arribaldo  being  mixed  up  with  Rienzi's  enterprise.  Fra 
Moreale  quarrelling  with  him  over  it,  in  anger  threatened 
to  throw  down  Rienzi  and  his  fantastical  republic  and 
join  the  barons,  which  words  were  overheard  and  re- 
ported to  Rienzi.  /\s  a  result  he  and  his  brothers  were 
seized  by  night  and  taken  to  the  torture  chamber.  When 
he  saw  the  instruments  prepared  he  cried  out,  "  I  have 
already  told  you  what  rustic  villains  you  are.  Don't  you 
know  that  I  am  a  knight  ?  How  can  you  do  this  in- 
famy ?  "  When  he  was  raised  from  the  ground  (for  the 
torture  of  the  cord)  he  added :  "  I  have  been  head  of 
the  Grand  Company,  and  because  I  was  born  a  gentle- 
man as  a  gentleman  I  have  wished  to  live  ;  and  I  have 
put  all  the  cities  of  Tuscany  to  ransom,  and  I  have  put 
them  to  tribute,  and  to  sack,  and  I  have  thrown  down 
their  walls  and  emptied  them  of  people."  A  priest  was 
sent  to  him  at  night  and  he  confessed  at  his  feet  with 
great  devotion,  and  with  humility  held  spiritual  converse 
with  him,  and  hearing  his  brothers  weeping  in  the  corner 
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of  the  room  comforted  them  by  saying,  "  Sweet  brothers, 
do  not  doubt,  you  are  young  and  not  familiar  with  the 
jests  of  fortune  :  you  will  not  die.  I  shall,  and  of  this 
I  am  certain.  But  my  life  was  always  full  of  trouble, 
Uving  was  unpleasant  to  me,  and  it  is  a  solace  to  me 
to  die  here  where  the  blessed  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
died,  although  I  come  to  it  by  thy  fault  Arribaldo.  Do 
not  weep  for  my  death  which  I  meet  willingly.  I  am 
a  man,  as  a  man  I  was  deceived,  as  a  man  betrayed. 
God  will  have  pity  upon  me.  I  was  good  to  the  world, 
I  shall  be  good  before  Him,  and  I  can  assure  myself  that 
I  came  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  doing  good.  You 
are  young,  be  fearful,  for  you  have  not  yet  known  what 
fortune  is.  I  pray  you  to  be  affectionate  to  each  other 
and  to  show  yourselves  valorous  to  the  world  as  I  did, 
whom  Apulia,  the  March,  and  Tuscany  have  obeyed." 
Considering  what  the  man's  life  had  been  this  is  a  most 
amazing  speech,  whether  accurately  reported  in  the  main 
or  a  contemporary  invention,  since  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  that  case  words  were  put  into  his  mouth  which 
he  was  likely  to  have  used.  At  dawn  he  heard  mass, 
bareheaded  and  with  naked  legs  ;  at  half-past  nine  he 
was  led  to  the  staircase  of  the  Campidoglio  and  made  to 
kneel  before  the  Madonna.  He  had  three  friars  at  his 
side  ;  his  hands  were  bound  with  a  crucifix  between  them, 
his  hose  was  of  a  dark  colour,  a  dark  hood  bound  with 
gold  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  shoulders  a  little  doublet 
of  brown  velvet  sewn  with  gold.  When  the  sentence 
was  read  he  cried  to  the  multitude,  "  How  can  you,  O 
Romans,  ever  consent  to  my  death !  to  the  death  of  one 
who  has  never  offended  \ou !  But  your  poverty  and 
my  riches  are  what  make  me  to  die."  And  as  he  went 
along  the  street  he  repeated  this  over  and  over  again. 
And  then  he  cried   for  mercv  and   kissed  the  crucifix. 
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His  head  fell  at  the  first  blow.  He  died  on  August  29, 
1354,  and  was  buried  by  the  Franciscans  in  Ara  Ceh  ; 
"  and  so,"  writes  Matteo  Villani,  "  the  wicked  friar  ended, 
for  whose  death  great  praise  would  be  due  to  the  Tribune 
if  he  had  been  moved  only  by  pure  justice,  but  since  he 
took  the  brothers  and  the  goods  of  INIoreale  for  himself 
(they  amounted  to  100,000  florins),  ingratitude  and 
avarice  seem  to  have  spotted  his  fair-e."  It  must  be 
allowed  in  justification  of  Rienzi's  action,  however,  that 
Fra  Moreale  had  probably  come  to  Rome  with  an  under- 
standing with  the  Colonna  to  upset  the  Tribune's 
Government,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  his  penetration 
that  he  divined  his  treachery  in  time.  Nor  can  he  be 
charged  with  avarice,  since  he  might  have  got  much  more 
by  holding  him  prisoner.  Fra  Moreale  possessed  great 
riches.  The  Pope  took  from  his  property  60,000  florins 
of  gold  to  indemnify  those  he  had  robbed,  and  confiscated 
the  rest.  The  Florentines  sequestered  the  money  de- 
posited in  Perugia,  which  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  as 
a  recompense  for  ravaged  lands.  \^illani  praises  him  as 
a  valiant  and  renowned  captain,  and  Ricotti  says  that 
no  captain  since  the  time  of  Caesar  was  his  equal ;  Pellini 
appears  to  hold  the  same  opinion.  However  valiant  he 
was  his  name  must  be  placed  among  the  robbers,  and 
not  among  the  glorious  and  wise  captains  through  whom 
Italy  is  famous.  Pope  Innocent  VI.  compared  him  to 
Holofernes,  and  called  him  more  impious  and  barbarous 
than  Totila. 

Another  company  appeared  about  1362,  called  the 
"  White  Company,"  under  the  command  of  Albert  Sterz, 
and  this  is  the  company  witli  which  Hawkwood's  name 
first  appears  in  Italy.  Filippo  Villani  describes  them 
and  their  doings  at  some  length :  "  Young  and  for  the 
most  part  brought  up  in  the  long  wars  between  France 
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and  England,  proud  and  wilful,  used  to  murder  and 
rapine,  they  ran  on  the  sword,  having  little  care  of  their 
persons.  In  war  they  were  quick  and  obedient  to  their 
officers,  though  in  camping  little  cautious ;  their  dis- 
orderly courage  and  confidence  caused  them  to  place 
themselves  here  and  there  so  that  they  might  easily 
receive  damage  and  shame  from  a  courageous 
enemy.  Their  armour  was  usually  a  large  cuirass 
and  before  the  breast  an  '  anima  '  of  steel,  armlets  of 
iron,  thigh  pieces  and  greaves,  strong  swords  and 
daggers,  with  the  lance  always  in  position,  which 
they  preferred  to  use  on  foot,  and  each  one  had 
two  pages,  and  sometimes  more.  When  they  had  un- 
armed themselves  the  pages  cleaned  the  armour  so  that 
in  a  fight  they  shone  like  mirrors  and  were  so  much  the 
more  terrible.  Others  of  them  were  archers,  and  their 
bows  were  long  and  made  of  yew,  and  they  were  very 
ready  with  them  and  obedient  and  did  well."  "  And 
they  were  found  better  at  riding  by  night  and  stealing 
lands  than  at  holding  the  field,  fortunate  rather  by  our 
cowardice  than  by  their  bravery."  They  commenced 
their  Italian  career  by  taking  the  Count  of  Savoy  at 
Cirie,  where  he  was  enjoying  himself,  w^ho  was  ransomed 
for  1 80,000  florins !  Then  2,000  of  them  took  Siciano, 
near  Novara,  where  they  showed  such  cruelty  that 
Galeazzo  Visconti  ordered  that  every  place  w^hich  could 
not  defend  itself  should  be  burnt,  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  Their  connection  with  Pisa  is  referred  to  in  the 
life  of  Hawkwood  ;  after  he  left  Sterz,  Bongarden  with 
the  remains  of  the  Great  Company  joined  the  latter,  and 
leaving  Pisa  like  traitors,  they  founded  the  German- 
English  Company  "  della  Stella,"  of  the  Star.  They 
received  12,250  florins  from  Siena  and  went  on  to  Monte- 
pulciano.     Anichino  Bongarden  went  on  to  Naples  and 
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Sterz  returned  to  Siena  to  make  them  pay  again.  The 
Sienese  were  fallen  so  low  that  they  deli\ered  up  the 
Conservatore,  the  head  of  the  State,  as  hostage  ;  never- 
theless the  "  brigands  "  returned  in  May  of  the  next  year 
(1365)  to  take  toll  again.  The  Sienese  paid  altogether 
76,500  florins  (1,556,000  lire  of  modern  money, 
;^62,24o)  without  counting  horses  lost,  presents  given, 
and  the  cost  of  the  rapine  to  the  country  round.  The 
next  year  Sterz  had  his  head  cut  off  for  treachery.  A 
compam'  of  S.  George  is  met  with  in  1365  commanded 
by  Ambrogio,  a  bastard  son  of  Bernabo  Visconti.  which, 
united  with  Giovanni  degli  Ubaldini,  was  bought  off 
by  Florence  for  four  years  at  the  price  of  6,000  florins. 
Hawkwood  joined  himself  to  them  and  they  went  to- 
gether to  Siena,  which  gave  them  a  large  sum  not  to 
be  molested  for  five  )'ears.  Then  they  attacked  Genoa, 
returned  twice  on  Siena  and  beat  them,  and  a  like  fate 
befell  Perugia,  which  tried  resistance.  After  this  Hawk- 
wood  left  \^isconti,  who  went  with  10,000  horse  and 
foot  into  the  Abruzzi,  where  he  was  conquered  by  the 
army  of  the  Pope  and  of  Queen  Giovanna,  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  his  followers  dispersed. 

The  "  Great  Company  "  was  finally  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  Apennines  by  the  peasants  of  the  district.  Count 
Lando  was  leading  it,  and  asked  permission  to  pass 
through  Florentine  territory.  He  was  allowed  to  take 
a  path  through  the  Apennines,  for  it  was  too  hazardous 
to  allow  his  men  to  pass  through  the  fertile  plain  of 
Tuscany.  He  obtained  two  Florentine  envoys  as 
hostages  for  his  safety.  His  soldiers,  being  difficult  to 
keep  in  order,  got  out  of  hand  and  burnt  and  plundered 
two  villages,  at  which  the  country  round  was  raised,  and 
the  peasants  determined  on  vengeance.  There  was  a 
narrow   gorge   called    Biforco,   or   Le   Scalelle,   through 
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which  the  band  had  to  pass,  and  here  they  laid  an 
ambush,  occupying  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  vanguard  with  the  Florentine  envoys  was  allowed 
to  pass,  but  Count  Lando  with  the  main  body  was 
stopped.  Canestrini's  account  of  the  incident  is  so 
picturesque  that  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it. 
"  He  started  very  early  and  sent  Amerigo  del  Cavaletto 
with  the  quickest  soldiers  and  the  baggage  in  the  van. 
Broccardo,  his  brother  with  800  horse  and  500  foot 
formed  the  rear  guard.  After  a  time  the  Company  en- 
tered a  deep  valley  two  miles  long,  and  here  and  there 
crossed  with  upright  rocky  ledges.  At  the  foot  of  the^e 
rocks  the  road  wound,  above  the  banks  of  the  torrent 
which  ran  with  a  dull  murmur  down  below.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  miles  the  valley  was  closed  by  a  narrow  and 
very  steep  pass,  where  the  path  rose  suddenly  between 
two  high  summits  called  "  le  Scalelle."  Here  the 
countrymen,  about  eighty  in  number,  placed  themselves. 
At  first  they  remained  quiet  and  hidden  ;  then  when  they 
saw  the  greater  part  of  the  army  entangled  in  the 
tedious  windings  of  the  valley  they  burst  with  fury  from 
their  ambush,  obstructed  the  passage  with  great 
stones,  and  overwhelmed  the  constable  with  them,  who 
was  trying  to  master  them.  That  done  they  extended 
along  the  crests  of  the  slopes  to  attack  the  unprepared 
soldiers  with  stones  and  arrows.  While  this  was  hap- 
pening, Count  Lando,  having  taken  off  his  helmet,  was 
riding  on  quietly  eating  and  talking  with  those  around, 
when  the  tumult  of  resistance,  the  flight  of  fugitives,  the 
noise  of  the  assault,  and  the  dreadful  rumble  of  the  rocks 
which  fell  on  his  troops  warned  him  of  the  extreme 
danger.  Therefore  quickly  arming  he  sent  100  dis- 
mounted "  Ungheri  "  to  gain  the  heights  and  drive  away 
the   peasants.        But   all   remedies   were   too   late :   the 
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"  Ungheri  "  themsehes,  embarrassed  with  the  weight  of 
their  arms  and  the  length  of  their  doublets,  or  by  the 
steepness  of  the  rocks  which  they  were  unable  to  climb, 
were   cast   down   by   the   stones   and   darts,    sometimes 
falling  on  their  companions  ;    while  those  who  were  at 
the   head   turned   back   towards   the   rear-guard,    being 
unable  to  get  out,  and  one  wounding  the  other  with  bolts, 
it  soon  became  equally  impossible  to  fight,  to  fly,  or  to 
retire.        In   the   general   terror    Count    Broccardo   was 
thrown  down  by  a  rock  into  the  torrent  with  his  horse, 
and  the  peasants  fell  upon  the  disorganised  soldiers  with 
a  storm  of  arrows  and  darts,  while  their  women  stood 
above  rolling  heaps  of  stones  down  on  them.       Then 
Count  Lando,  after  having  done  as  much  as  he  could  to 
resist,  stopped,  holding  his  sword  by  the  blade  ;   but  at 
that   moment   a  peasant   came   up,   who   wounded   him 
severely  in  the  head  with  a  spear.     The  other  Germans 
dismounting  and  throwing  away  their  arms,  fled  to  the 
woods,  the  banks,  and  hollows  to  hide  themselves.     But 
the  victors,  and  especially  the  women,  hurried  to  hunt 
them  and  took  fitting  revenge  in  their  blood  and  belong- 
ings.    Count  Lando,  after  having  been  exchanged  from 
one  master  to  another  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  of  Bologna,  his  intimate  friend,  and  there  fighting 
melancholically  against  his  natural  passion  for  drinking, 
after  a  long  time  got  well." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  bands  began 
to  take  their  names  from  their  commanders  and  the 
impersonal  names  disappear.  The  last  company  of  the 
old  sort  mentioned  by  name  is  a  Company  of  the  Rose, 
which  in  1402  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Bologna  against 
Alberico  da  Barbiano  and  Jacopo  del  Verme.  It  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  different  places,  and  finally 
in  1410  as  taking  service  with  Louis  of  Anjou. 


IV. 


SIR     JOHN     HAWKWOOD. 


Sir  John  Hawkwood,  Giovanni  Aguto,  or  Aucud,  as 
he  is  known  ni  the  Itahan  chronicles,  which  relate  the 
events  of  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  probably  born 
somewhere  about   1320  at  Sible  Hedingham,  in  Essex. 
The  manor  of  Hawkwood  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Colne  and  was  once  a  feudal  dependance  on  the  Castle 
of  Hedingham,  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  family  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  King  John.     His  father  was  named  Gilbert,  and  was 
a  tanner  by  trade.     He  died  in  1340,  leaving  his  tivo 
sons  John  executors.     John  the  elder  had  the  manor, 
10  pounds,  a  cart  and  6  horses,  2  oxen,   10  quarters  of 
wheat  and  of  oats  ;    John  the  younger  had  20  pounds 
and  100  solidi,  and  Nicholas  the  youngest  10  marks,  5 
quarters  of  wheat  and  of  oats,  and  bed  and  maintenance 
for  a  year  (he  went  into  the  Church  and  in  1363  had 
a  benefice   which   put   him  on   an   equality   with    John 
senior).     There    were    also    four   daughters.     John   the 
younger   went   to   France   when  the   year   was   up   and 
tradition  says  that  he  was  knighted  for   his  valour  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers.     After  the  peace  of  Bretigny  he  was 
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elected  captain  of  one  of  the  predatory  bands  into 
which  the  Enghsh  army  broke  up,  and  in  1362  entered 
Piedmont,  and  with  the  Hungarians  and  Germans  de- 
vastated it.  The  soldiers  of  whatever  nationality  who 
had  fought  under  the  English  flag  were  known  therefore 
as  "  Inglesi."  In  one  point  they  were  less  brutal  than 
the  other  nationalities,  they  did  not  roast  or  mutilate 
their  victims.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  period  that  the 
proverb  was  made,  "  Inglese  italianato  e  diavolo  incar- 
nato,"  "  the  Italianized  Englishman  is  an  incarnate  devil," 
which  was  certainly  in  use  before  the  i6th  century  ;  and 
it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  acts  of  the  pure-blooded  Englishmen  as  of  the  mixed 
crowd  of  mercenaries  which  had  fought  under  the  flag 
which  gave  cause  for  its  making.  Hawkwood's  company 
was  called  the  White  or  English  Company,  so  called 
from  their  white  flags,  white  surcoats  and  shining  arms, 
and  Albert  Sterz  was  equal  with  him  in  command.  It 
numbered  3,500  horse  and  2,000  foot.  They  used  horses 
for  transport  but  fought  on  foot,  covered  with  impene- 
trable armour,  with  sword  and  dagger  at  their  side  ;  two 
men  supported  each  huge  lance  as  they  advanced  in 
serried  phalanx  with  loud  cries.  Each  horseman  had  two 
pages  to  look  after  his  armour,  and  each  man  carried  a 
short  ladder  of  three  rungs,  which  could  be  securely 
fastened  together,  and  not  overtopping  the  parapet  of 
the  wall  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  ditch.  They  cared 
nothmg  for  the  cold  of  winter  and  did  not  go  into  winter 
quarters.  When  they  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Tus- 
cany it  was  after  a  foray  to  within  6  miles  of  Milan,  made 
on  the  night  of  January  4,  1363,  when  the  people  in 
"  Castella  "  and  villages  were  keeping  New  Year  festivi- 
ties. They  took  goods  and  chattels  and  made  prisoners 
of  600  nobles,   and  would  have  taken  more  bttt  ropes 
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and  time  failed  them.  vSome  dragged  behind  them  as 
many  as  10  nobles  together  with  their  cattle,  and  though 
they  were  attacked  by  Visconti's  boats  while  recrossing 
the  Ticino  and  lost  some,  it  is  said  that  with  money 
paid  for  ransom  they  pocketed  100,000  florins.  Froissart 
says  that  Hawkwood  had  a  right  to  a  sixth  of  the  gains 
of  the  company  soon  after  joining  it.  The  Pisans  hired 
them  for  6  months  for  40,000  florins  to  fight  against 
Florence.  Their  strategy  in  this  war  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful and  the  Florentine  generals  were  outmanoeuvred 
repeatedly.  At  Incisa  in  the  upper  Val  d'Arno  they 
defeated  and  took  Ranuccio  Farnese  prisoner,  obtainmg 
exact  information  by  the  expedient  of  sending  unarmed 
witnesses  to  a  duel  between  one  of  their  knights  and  a 
Florentine  the  day  before  the  assault  was  given  in  two 
or  tliree  places  at  once.  His  soldiers  fled  to  Florence. 
They  then  let  it  be  known  that  they  intended  to 
attack  the  city  by  the  Porta  S.  Nicolo,  and  the 
Florentines  manned  the  walls  and  awaited  their 
attack,  while  they  marched  unopposed  along  the  valley, 
with  no  mischance,  save  that  the  horses  lost  their  shoes 
from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  After  this  they  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Figline  for  two  months,  making  raids 
as  far  as  the  Casentino.  Finally  they  allowed  a  report 
to  be  spread  that  on  November  1 1  they  would  pass  under 
the  walls  of  Florence  to  consecrate  a  priest  at  San  Salvi, 
raised  their  camp  and  feigned  to  take  the  road  to 
Florence.  The  spies  fled  hot  foot  with  the  terrifying 
news,  and  the  Florentines  rang  their  bells  and  hurried 
to  give  them  a  warm  reception  or  to  defend  themselves 
at  San  Salvi,  waiting  to  see  the  enemy  descend  the 
heights  of  Rovezzano,  while  the  EngUsh,  laughing  in 
their  sleeves,  halted,  and  ravaging  field  and  town,  passed 
by  the  Chianti  and  Val  di  Pesa  safely  to  Pisa.     At  this 
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city  they  behaved  so  badly  that  the  Pisans  sent  their 
women  away  to  Genoa — but  notwithstanding  their  anger 
they  found  the  mercenaries  necessary,  and  in  January, 
1364,  made  a  new  treaty  with  them   for  6  months  at 
1 50,000  florins.     There  were  to  be  no  other  stipendiaries, 
and  they  had  Hberty  to  march  where  they  pleased  outside 
territories  allied  to  or  protected  by  Pisa.     x-\t  this  time 
Hawkwood  became  their  sole  leader,  and  till  1387,  when 
he  became  captain  of  war  to  Florence,  he  continued  to 
command  the    same   soldiers.     In   December,    1363,   he 
had  a  body  guard  of  two  constables  and  two  pages,  38 
foot  soldiers  and  6  bo)'s.     An  attack  made  on  Florence 
failed,  though  at  Fiesole,  Bellosguardo  and  Arcetri  houses 
were  burnt  and  vineyards  and  orange  gardens  ravaged. 
The  Florentine  money  proved  a  very  potent  weapon  of 
defence,  and  only  Hawkwood  and  600  of  his  men  re- 
mained proof  against  bribes  and  faithful  to   Pisa,  the 
rest  taking  service  with  Florence  for  6  months.     Nor 
was  the  battle  of  Cascina  more  successful  in  spite  of  a 
surprise  of   the    Florentine   camp.     Galeotto    Malatesta 
was   captain-general ;    his   horses    were   unsaddled    and 
the  men  unarmed  ;    he  himself  was  asleep  and  had  told 
the  bell-ringer  of  the  carroccio*  that  he  was  not  to  ring 
the  bell  under  any  pretence  "  or  he  would  kick  him." 
The  English,  with  a  brutal  disregard  of  his  convenience, 
attacked  and  broke  into  the  trenches,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  Genoese  cross-bowmen  and  by  a  flank  attack  led 
by  Manno  Donati.     After  this  peace  was  concluded,  and 
Hawkwood  was  concerned  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Pisa.     Giovanni  Agnello  usurped  the  lordship  and  took 

*  The  carroccio  was  an  invention  of  Heribert,  Archbishop  of 
Milan  in  1018,  afterwards  adopted  by  other  cities.  It  consisted  of 
a  tall  mast  with  two  white  pennants  hanging  from  the  top,  and  a 
crucifix  halfway  down,  fixed  on  a  car.  After  a  time  it  was  richly 
ornamented  with   devices.     It   was   the   standard  of   the   army. 
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the  title  of  Doge  of  Pisa.  He  said  that  the  Virgin  liad 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  revealed  to  hmi  that 
he  must  assume  the  dogeship  for  a  year.  Sardo  says 
that  when  he  was  made  doge  he  went  with  his  escort 
to  the  Cathedral  to  the  high  altar,  kissed  it,  genuflecting, 
and  heard  mass  ;  then  mounted  the  stalls  and  there  Ser 
Guido  Sasso  read  his  election,  and  gave  him  the  sacra- 
ment, and  he  accepted  office,  "  I  accept  to  be  Doge  and 
lord  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  and  defender  of  the  people;" 
"  and  there  he  said  many  other  wise  and  good  words : 
that  he  intended  everyone  to  be  just  and  upright  and 
do  honour  to  the  State  of  Pisa  ;  and  let  the  banished 
return  ;  and  everyone  was  to  pay  what  he  owed  ;  and 
from  then  onwards  there  was  to  be  no  tax  on  food  enter- 
ing the  town,  nor  loans,  nor  compulsion  ;  the  barrel  of 
wine  which  was  at  20  soldi  the  load  was  immediately  to 
return  to  10  (!)  and  he  there  admonished  and  prayed 
every  one  to  do  and  speak  well,  and  each  one  should 
think  of  '  holding  the  stick  upright '  and  preserve  his 
grade  and  position,  doing  well ;  so  that  in  Pisa  there  was 
great  joy  and  feasting  at  his  call."  He  then  got  himself 
elected  for  life  and  nominated  his  sons  as  his  successors, 
the  second  of  whom,  Francesco,  was  named  Aukud,  his 
godfather  being  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  between  whom 
and  Agnello  the  bond  was  very  close.  Hawkwood  gdt 
a  guarantee  of  30,000  florins  due  to  the  company  in 
return  for  his  support  in  the  matter  of  the  dogeship. 
In  1365  he  was  defeated  by  the  Germans  fighting  for  the 
Perugians,  but  two  years  later  at  San  Giovanni  he  routed 
Perugians  and  Sienese  together,  killing  1,500,  besides 
many  horses.  Pope  Urban  V.,  who  had  excommunicated 
the  companies  and  formed  a  league  against  them,  came 
to  Leghorn,  and  Agnello  the  Doge  of  Pisa,  accompanied 
by  Hawkwood,  at  the  head  of  1,000  knights  went  to  meet 
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him  ;  the  Pope  was  afraid  to  land  and  returned  whence 
he  came.  Another  reverse  was  experienced  in  1368, 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Aretines,  or  rather 
by  some  Germans  fighting  for  them,  when  going  on 
Visconti's  behalf  to  help  the  Perugians,  and  for  more 
than  a  year  he  disappears.  At  this  time  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia  came  to  Pisa  as  the  Vicar  of  the  Emperor, 
and  demanded  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  horse  troops, 
all  of  whom  gave  it  save  the  English,  who  with  a  sturdy 
independence  and  a  loyalty  to  their  own  King  gave  a 
simple  promise  of  obedience.  In  1369  Hawkwood  again 
appears  at  S.  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  the  usual  seat  of  the 
imperial  vicars  in  Tuscany,  with  500  first-rate  men-at- 
arms,  and  his  force  is  raised  to  2,000  by  the  addition  of 
the  Germans  under  Flaxen  and  Rieten,  who  had  defeated 
him  the  year  before  at  Arezzo.  At  Cascina  he  was 
nearly  surprised  by  the  Florentines,  but  led  then  into 
an  ambush  by  a  pretence  of  flying  across  the  Arno, 
thereby  taking  prisoners  many  knights  of  rank  and  2,000 
men  and  horses,  together  with  their  leader.  The  state 
banner  was  sent  to  Bernabo  Visconti  at  Sarzana  as  a 
trophy  and  destruction  went  on  all  round.  It  was  the 
end  of  December  and  the  English  required  fires.  Sardo 
the  chronicler  writes,  "  At  my  place  they  pulled  the 
portico  at  Oratoio  down  to  the  ground,  set  fire  to  the 
woodwork  and  burned  the  poles ;  they  burned  a  great 
deal  of  my  stores,  with  beams,  benches  and  cupboards, 
bedsteads,  stools  and  wardrobes,  which  were  worth 
altogether  more  than  200  lire.  The  Lord  destroy  them 
all !  " 

In  1372  Hawkwood  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
Church,  Bernabo  having  cut  down  his  expen.ses  and 
reduced  his  pay.  Gregory  XI.  was  Pope,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  benefited  much  by  the  change.     In 
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1373  he  routed  Gianotto  Visconti,  making  him  lose  2,000 
out  of  3,000  men,  while  he  escaped  with  difficulty  with 
a  small  body  of  300  lances,  which  were  all  that  he  could 
keep  together.  The  Pope  sent  no  money  notwith- 
standing his  successes,  but  a  letter  instead,  in  which  he 
was  exhorted  to  have  "  filial  patience."  Next  year  S. 
Catherine  of  Siena  tried  her  hand  at  composing  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  Italians,  and  wrote  to  Hawkwood 
suggesting  that  he  should  turn  his  arms  against  the 
infidel,  "  O  dearest  and  sweetest  brother  in  Christ  Jesus, 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  you  could  turn  your  attention 
a  little  towards  yourself,  and  consider  what  troubles  and 
fatigues  you  have  endured  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the 
devil.  Now  my  soul  desires  that  you  should  take  the 
pay  and  the  cross  of  Christ  crucified,  together  with  all 
your  followers  and  companions,  so  that  you  may  be  a 
company  of  Christ  to  go  against  the  infidel  dogs  who 
spurn  our  holy  place  where  our  first  great  truth  reposed 
and  endured  death  and  pains  for  us."  Hawkwood  did 
not  respond  to  her  entreaties,  and  in  1375  the  company 
marched  into  Tuscany  and  arranged  with  Florence  for 
130,000  florins  in  four  payments  between  June  and 
September  as  ransom  for  five  years'  immunity,  passed  on 
to  Pisa  and  agreed  for  30,500  florins  to  the  captain  and 
chief  lieutenant,  and  28,000  to  the  company,  then  to 
Laterina  ;  Arezzo  was  approached  and  obliged  to  com- 
pound for  8,500  florins,  Lucca  for  about  6,000,  and  Siena 
for  not  less  than  50,000,  with  an  annuity  of  1,200  florins 
settled  on  Hawkwood  himself :  so  that  in  three  months 
the  company  had  collected  an  amount  of  at  least 
;{^iOO,ooo!  At  the  end  of  October  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  at  a  salary  of  30,000  florins  a 
month,  pay  to  begin  from  the  middle  of  October,  besides 
two  loans  and  pay  forward  on  account.     "  The  prelates 
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who  governed  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Church 
were  a  scourge  worse  than  the  mercenaries."  The 
Benedictine  almoner  Gherardo  de  Puy,  abbot  of  Monte- 
maggiore,  a  relative  of  the  Pope  and  Governor  of 
Perugia,  was  an  example,  whose  atrocious  government 
forced  the  city  to  revolt,  as  did  many  other  of  the  cities, 
and  Hawkwood  was  not  able  to  do  anything  against 
fortifications.  The  abbot  with  3,000  men  was  shut  up 
in  the  castle  at  Perugia.  The  citizens  agreed  to  let  him 
retire  to  Hawkwood's  camp  if  he  surrendered ;  on  his 
arrival,  Hawkwood  put  a  guard  over  him,  saying 
courteously  but  firmly,  "  We  want  our  pay "  In 
1376  he  was  given  the  Lordships  of  Bagna- 
cavallo,  of  Cotignola,  and  of  the  village  of 
Conselice,  contiguous  estates  near  Lugo  in  Romagna, 
He  rebuilt  the  fortress  of  Cotignola,  enlarging  it  to  five 
times  its  size,  surrounding  it  with  new  walls,  a  deep  moat 
and  bulwarks.  A  plan  still  exists  in  the  archives  showing 
several  small  forts  and  suburbs  and  a  large  and  royal 
palace  with  dungeons.  To  do  this,  he  took  away  from 
Giovanni  Attendolo,  father  of  the  Sforzas,  a  possession 
contiguous  to  his  own  and  imposed  a  tribute  in  favour 
of  Giovanni  and  his  descendants  on  all  who  wished  to 
build  houses  within  the  new  circuit.  There  are  now  no 
remains  of  his  work  at  Cotignola  except  the  watch  tower 
of  his  palace,  a  brick  tower,  much  cracked.  He  spent 
so  much  upon  the  fortifications  that  he  had  to  sell  after 
holding  for  four  years,  to  Nicolo,  .second  lord  of  Ferrara, 
the  only  person  to  whom  the  Pope  would  allow  him  to 
sell  it  as  being  friendly  to  the  Church.  At  Bagnacavallo 
there  is  a  street  still  called  Strada  Aguta. 

Ricotti's  account  of  this  period  is  somewhat 
different.  He  says  that  Hawkwood  was  engaged  in  1375 
by    William    of    Noellet,    Cardinal    legate,    to    attack 
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Florence  at  the  time  of  harvest  with  a  company  called 
"  La  Santa,"  the  holy  company.  Florence  ransomed 
the  harvest  for  220,000  florins,  nearly  a  third  of  the  taxes, 
and  then  agreed  secretly  with  Hawkwood  to  give  him 
1,200  florins  a  year  so  as  to  make  sure  of  him.  Pisa  and 
Siena  paid  to  the  "Holy  Company"  30,000  and  32,000 
florins  respectively  and  then  leagued  with  Lucca  and 
Arezzo,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  Bernabo  Visconti  to 
steal  the  lands  ruled  by  the  ferocious  Cardinal  from  the 
Church.  In  a  few  days  Citta  di  Castello,  Viterbo,  Narni, 
Monteftascone,  Perugia,  Assisi,  Spoleto,  Gubbio,  Bologna 
and  Urbino,  83  cities  and  Castella  left  the  Pontiff. 
Hawkwood  compelled  the  legate  at  this  time  to  give  him 
Bagnacavallo  and  Castrocaro  as  pay,  although  they  were 
devoted  to  the  Church.  Faenza  having  shown  signs  of 
revolt  Hawkwood  was  sent  with  his  English  to  quiet  it. 
Either  to  pay  himself  or  by  order  of  the  legate  he  chained 
up  300  of  the  principal  citizens,  exiled  1 1,000,  and  fell 
furiously  on  their  persons  and  property.  The  accounts 
almost  equal  in  horror  those  of  the  massacre  of  Cesena. 
Leader  and  Marcotti,  however,  content  themselves  with 
stating  that  the  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  the  Governor  of 
Faenza  summoned  the  company  to  that  city ;  on  their 
arrival  he  went  off,  leaving  it  to  their  tender  mercies  ; 
a  most  dreadful  punishment  for  rebellion  however  deter- 
mined. They  appropriated  everything  in  the  town, 
while  the  captain  obtained  the  castle  and  land.  He  then 
ceded  it  to  Alberto  d'Este,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  for  some 
30,000  or  40,000  florins.  Afterwards  he  took  the  city 
again  from  the  Marquis  and  handed  it  over  to  Astorre 
Manfredi.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the  business  of  the 
brutal  slaughter  of  Cesena,  having  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  legate  Robert,  Count  of  Geneva,  reluctantly,  it  is 
thought,    and    the    brutality    of    the    Cardinal    and    his 
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Bretons  so  disgusted  him  that  he  determined  to  leave  the 
service  of  the  Church.  This  brute,  who  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  French  Cardinals  as  Clement  VII.,  but  who 
is  reckoned  among  the  anti-popes,  was  mad  for  blood, 
and  the  act  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  to  run  throughout 
Italy.  All  the  shops  in  the  towns  of  Romagna  were 
closed  and  public  funerals  were  arranged,  as  well  as  in 
Perugia  and  all  the  communes  of  the  Tuscan  league. 
Cardinal  Robert  was  compared  by  S.  Antonino  to  Herod 
and  Nero,  and  a  chronicler  says  that  the  people  scarcely 
wished  after  the  massacre  to  believe  either  in  Pope  or 
Cardinals,  "  for  these  were  things  to  make  them  leave 
the  faith." 

The  stipend  which  he  had  from  Florence  under  his 
new  agreement  was  25,200  florins  a  month  for  800 
lances  and  500  archers,  half  Italy  contributing  sub- 
ventions, and  Bernabo  Visconti  gave  him  one  of  his 
illegitimate  daughters  in  marriage.  This  was  in  1377, 
and  perhaps  marks  the  zenith  of  his  fortunes.  He  passed 
his  honeymoon  at  Cremona.  Two  years  after  he  joined 
his  brother-in-law,  Count  Lando,  who  was  serving 
Bernabo  Visconti.  The  two  companies  cost  him  250,000 
florins  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  1379,  he  sold  in- 
formation of  a  plot  to  the  Commune  of  Florence,  without 
mentioning  any  names,  for  12,000  florins,  and  with  the 
next  year  was  again  captain-general  for  that  city  to  op- 
pose the  company  of  S.  George  under  Alberico  da  Bar- 
biano,  who  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour 
when  he  found  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  so  famous  a 
leader.  This  time  he  had  1,000  florins  a  month,  and  200 
lances.  In  1381  he  was  tired  of  being  a  landed  proprietor 
and  resigned  all  his  estates  except  the  bastion  of  Sezada, 
to  the  Marquis  d'Este  for  a  sum  of  60,000  gold  ducats. 
He  was  given  greater  advantages  than  any  Condottiere 
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had  had  up  to  that  Lime,  including  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
which  was  gained  in  war  by  the  stipendiaries  of  the  com- 
mune under  his  command.  It  was  also  his  office  to  pro- 
vide for  internal  peace,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  duty  he 
put  down  the  rebellion  of  1382,  when  the  captain  of  the 
people  threw  away  his  baton  and  said  that  he  resigned  his 
office.  After  a  period  of  service  with  the  Pope,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  and  gained  a  great  victory  at  Cas- 
tagnaro,  between  Padua  and  Verona,  thinking  and  acting 
with  the  vigour  of  youth,  though  nearly  70  years  old. 
The  opposing  force  was  much  greater  than  his  own,  but 
after  two  hours  of  fighting  in  which  7 1 6  men  were  killed, 
he  defeated  a  force  of  14,000,  taking  4,620  prisoners. 
This  was  in  1387,  and  from  that  time  he  no  longer  ranked 
as  an  English  Condottiere,  but  as  captain  of  war  to  the 
Florentines,  as  is  shown  by  a  warrant  of  September  18, 
in  which  he  is  called  "  formerly  captain  of  the  English 
Compan}'."  He  received  1,200  florins  as  an  annuity,  and 
1,200  more  for  tlie  new  contract,  while  the  veterans  of 
the  White  Company  were  dispersed.  For  the  next  six 
months  his  pay  was  500  florins  a  month.  A  later  con- 
dotta  for  the  same  amount  for  himself,  included  civil  and 
crimmal  privileges  over  his  men,  and  the  right  to  be  dis- 
missed within  1 5  days  if  he  required  it.  This  was  when 
the  great  struggle  with  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  com- 
menced, in  1390.  He  had  Jacopo  dal  Verme,  Facino 
Cane,  and  almost  all  the  other  noted  leaders  except 
Hawkwood.  The  first  battle  was  at  Casalecchio,  where 
in  conjunction  with  Giovanni  da  Barbiano,  he  put  dal 
Verme  to  flight,  taking  prisoner  Facino  Cane,  Anghelino 
da  Padula,  50  men  at  arms,  and  220  horses.  In  his  cele- 
brated retreat  from  the  Adda  across  the  Adige,  he  one 
evening  abandoned  his  camp,  leaving  the  banners  tied 
to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  telling  the  trumpeters  to  sound 
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the  reveille  till  daylight,  and  then  to  forsake  the  banners 
and  go  about  their  business,  and  so  got  away.  When 
the  weary  soldiers  threw  themselves  down  to  sleep  they 
were  wakened  by  the  noise  of  waters  which  threatened 
to  drown  them,  for  the  Visconti  had  broken  down  the  em- 
bankments of  the  Adige  so  as  to  submerge  the  plain  in 
which  the  leagued  armies  had  pitched  their  camp  for 
several  miles.  He  made  his  cavalry  mount,  and  told  the 
foot  soldiers  to  climb  behind  them,  and  trying  to  find 
the  fords  by  the  tops  of  trees  which  emerged  from  the 
water  he  saved  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  reaching  at 
last  a  point  where  the  water  was  not  deeper  than  the 
bellies  of  the  horses.  He  travelled  ten  miles  in  this  man- 
ner and  succeeded  in  crossing  tlie  river  below  the  breach. 
The  next  year  dal  Verme  carried  the  war  into  Tuscany, 
and  peace  was  concluded  in  February,  1392.  Hawk- 
wood's  last  expedition  was  to  break  up  a  brigand  party 
of  disbanded  soldiers  in  the  country  ruled  by  Bologna. 
They  were  so  afraid  of  him  that  they  over-rode  their 
horses  in  escaping,  and  left  a  number  of  them  by  the 
way.  The  Adda  campaign  was  seen  to  be  very  danger- 
ous, and  the  agreement  was  very  elaborate  and  provided 
for  contingencies.  The  Signory  agreed  to  receive  him 
as  "  perpetual  friend  to  the  commune,"  and  its  captain  of 
war.  "  That  besides  the  1,200  gold  florins  of  pension  con- 
ceded since  1375,  he  shall  during  his  life  receive  an  annual 
pension  of  2,000  gold  florins,  the  first  year  to  begin  with 
May  I,  1392,  to  be  paid  every  three  months.  That  to  the 
first  three  daughters  whom  Sir  John  at  present  acknow- 
ledges (Janet,  Catherine,  and  Anna),  shall  be  given  as 
portions  when  they  marry  or  shall  be  of  marriageable  age 
(14),  2,000  florins  of  gold  each.  If,  and  when  Sir  John 
dies,  his  widow,  the  lady  Donnina  shall  have  a  pension  of 
1,000  gold  florins  as  long  as  she  is  a  widow  and  remains 
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in  the  city,  district,  or  country  of  Florence,  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  that  noble  and  brave  man  her  husband  ; 
and  that  the  said  Sir  John,  with  his'  sons  and  descend- 
ants in  the  male  line,  born,  or  yet  to  be  born,  shall  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  Florentine  citizenship,  and  shall  only  be 
excluded  from  the  power  and  ability  of  holding  office  in 
the  commune  or  city." 

He  lived  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  principally  at 
the  castle  of  Montecchio  Vesponi,  between  Castiglione 
Fiorentino  and  Cortona,  which  existed  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury, and  was  enlarged  in  the  13th,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  incident  occurred  related  by  Sacchetti,  "  Two  Francis- 
cans met  him  with  the  usual  salutations  of  '  Peace  be  with 
you.'  To  whom  he  said,  '  God  take  away  your  alms.' 
And  the  two  friars  frightened  said,  '  Monsignore,  why  do 
you  say  that  to  us  ? '  Giovanni  answered  '  And  why  do 
you  say  that  to  me  ?  '  The  friars  said,  '  We  thought  we 
were  speaking  well.'  And  Messer  Giovanni  answered, 
'  How  can  you  think  it  well  to  come  to  me  and  say  may 
God  make  you  die  of  hunger?  Don't  you  know  that  I 
live  by  war,  and  that  peace  would  undo  me  ?  And  as  I 
live  by  war  so  do  you  live  by  alms.'  "  In  1394  he  wished 
to  return  to  England,  and  arranged  with  the  Council  of 
the  Commune  to  sell  his  pensions  and  properties  to  them 
for  6,000  gold  florins,  2,000  paid  immediately  and  the  rest 
in  three  portions,  at  4,  8,  and  12  months  respectively. 
The  Signory  also  appropriated  1,000  gold  florins  to  pur- 
chase "  the  objects  with  which  they  think  well  to  honour 
Sir  John  and  his  son,  according  to  the  credit  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  commune."  Five  days  later,  on  March 
I /th,  he  succumbed  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  priors 
elected  a  commission  of  citizens  to  order  and  provide 
splendid  obsequies.  All  the  priests  of  the  city  attended, 
meeting  in  S.  Maria  del  Fiore ;   the  catafalque  was  gor- 
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geous  ;  the  choir  and  other  parts  of  the  church  were  full 
of  lighted  torches,  and  all  the  bells  rang  out  a  death  peal. 
The  Signory  provided  handsome  black  dresses  for  his  son, 
wife,  and  daughters,  and  all  the  numerous  household. 
The  bier,  with  very  rich  drapery  of  crimson,  velvet,  and 
gold,  was  first  placed  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  where 
the  funeral  procession  formed  to  which  all  the  magistrates 
contributed.  The  Signory  sent  lOO  wax  torches,  a 
banner  with  the  arms  of  the  commune,  another  with  those 
of  the  people,  a  standard  with  the  arms  of  the  commune, 
and  the  shields  there  to  appertaining,  and  a  helmet  with 
a  golden  lion  with  a  lily  in  his  claw  as  a  crest.  The 
Captains  of  the  Guelph  faction  sent  20  wax  torches,  a 
pennon  with  the  Guelph  arms,  and  a  helmet  with  the  same 
design  as  a  crest.  The  "  Six  of  the  IMercanzia  "  sent  20 
wax  torches,  and  moreover  attended  themselves,  together 
with  the  consuls  of  the  "  Arti,"  the  trade  guilds.  Soldiers 
of  Hawkwood's  lances  with  14  caparisoned  horses  carried 
six  flags  and  pennons  with  his  arms,  offered  by  his  wife 
and  family,  his  helmet  with  its  crest  and  the  pennon  with 
the  harpy,  his  sword  and  shield.  The  bier  was  raised  by 
the  cavaliers  of  Florence,  none  of  whom  were  missing,  as 
it  was  to  do  honour  to  such  an  illustrious  comrade,  and 
was  carried  to  fetch  the  corpse  from  where  it  lay.  It  was 
laid  on  the  open  bier  robed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  cava- 
liers carried  it  to  S.  Giovanni  (the  baptistery),  and  placed 
it  on  the  "  holy  baptismal  font,"  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Here  Hawkwood  was  wept  for  by  the  women  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  for  all  the  shops  of 
Florence  were  closed.  The  corpse  was  exposed  on  the 
bier,  surrounded  by  30  wax  torches  ;  a  drawn  sword  was 
laid  on  the  breast,  and  the  baton  of  command  in  the  hand. 
The  bier  was  then  carried  into  the  Duomo,  and  placed 
under  the  catafalque,  the  clergy  recited  the  office  and  a 
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funeral  oration  was  pronounced.  The  obsequies  being 
finished  the  priests  carried  the  body  into  the  sacristy,  and 
the  Signory  and  the  people  returned  to  their  houses. 
The  funeral  cost  410  gold  florins,  i  lira,  ii  soldi.*  The 
tomb  was  to  have  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedral,  and  Agnolo  di  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Giulano 
d'Arrigo  were  commissioned  to  design  and  paint  it,  and 
one  to  Piero  Farnese  for  the  price  of  30  florins,  but  the 
King  of  England  demanded  the  body,  and  on  June  3rd, 
1395,  the  Signory  gave  its  consent  to  its  being  sent  to 
England,  so  they  thought  the  fresco  was  sufflcient  monu- 
ment. In  1436  they  again  thought  of  erecting  a  tomb, 
but  after  four  days  of  vacillation  gave  Paolo  Uccello  a 
commission  to  paint  a  fresco  portrait.  His  first  attempt 
was  not  successful  and  was  destroyed,  and  he  spent  a 
fortnight  longer  over  the  second.  This  was  moved  some- 
where about  1845  from  the  northern  to  the  western  wall 
of  the  nave,  where  it  now  is.  The  inscription  calls  him 
"  the  most  cautious  and  celebrated  leader  of  his  age,"  and 
Villani  says  of  him  that  "  like  most  of  his  trade  he  was 
as  cunning  as  a  fox."  He  was  generally  considered 
honest.  At  Sible  Hedingham,  in  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Peter,  may  still  be  seen  a  part  of  a  canopy  under  an  arch, 
where  there  was  once  a  fine  tomb  ;  the  arch  bore  the 
symbolic  ornament  of  a  hawk  flying  through  trees,  and 
several  figures  of  hawks  are  carved  in  other  parts  of  the 
church  and  on  the  tower.  According  to  Morant's  account 
the  monument  bore  the  figures  of  two  wives.  A  chapelry 
was  founded  there,  and  another  in  the  Priory  of 
Hedingham  Castle  "  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  and  of  Thomas  Oliver  and  John  Newenton, 
Esquires,  two  of  his  comrades  who  died  in  Italy,"  and  a 

*  At  this  time  the   gold  florin   was   worth  3  lire,  10  or    15   soldi, 
and  the   lira  itself  3   francs,  68  centimes. 
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hospital  was  endowed  by  his  will  in  order  to  atone  for 
any  sins  he  might  have  committed  in  his  eventful  life. 

He  left  three  daughters — Janet,  w^ho  married  in  1392 
Brezaglia,  son  of  Count  Lodovico  di  Po:cla  in  Friule,  at 
one  time  prastor  and  captain  of  the  people  at  Bologna, 
next  Podesta  of  Ferrara,  and  then  captain  of  the  people 
in  Florence  ;  Catherine,  who  married  in  January,  1393,  the 
German  Conrad  Prospergh,  who  was  knighted  by  Hawk- 
wood  during  the  retreat  on  the  Oglio  (the  bride's  dress 
was  provided  by  her  mother  at  the  cost  of  her  son-in-law, 
not  by  Hawkwood),  and  a  third  who  married  Ambro- 
giuolo  di  Piero  della  Torre,  a  member  of  the  great 
Milanese  family.  He  lived  so  long  in  Italy  that  he  was 
practically  an  Italian,  and,  of  course,  spoke  Italian  per- 
fectly, though  he  did  not  understand  Latin,  which  is 
proved  by  a  clause  at  the  end  of  a  contract  made  in  1385, 
with  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  which  says,  "  The  tenor  of 
the  clauses  written  herein  has  been  read  and  vulgarized 
in  the  common  tongue  to  the  full  understanding  of  Sir 
John." 


ALBERICO    AND    GIOVANNI    DA    BARBIANO. 


The  organiser  of  the  Italian  soldiery  to  replace  the 
foreign  mercenaries  who  had  devastated  Italy  for  so  many 
years  was  Alberico  di  Manfredo  da  Barbiano,  Count  of 
Cuneo  and  Barbiano,  called  "  II  Grande,"  who  raised  a 
banner  with  the  motto,  "  Liber.  Ital.  ab  exter  "  and  by  the 
union  of  rival  factions  opened  a  new  field  to  the  prowess 
and  hopes  of  all.  He  has  been  called  the  "  true  light  and 
first  glory  of  the  Italian  militia,"  in  the  14th  century,  and 
his  brother  Giovanni  di  Rainiero  da  Barbiano  was  known 
as  "  the  thunderbolt  of  war,"  from  his  audacity  and  quick- 
ness in  fight.  The  latter  first  appears  in  the  accounts  of 
Bologna  in  1378,  as  a  corporal  of  five  lances,  and  up  to 
1383  he  is  found  with  Count  Francesco  who  commanded 
8  horse  and  four  pack  horses  at  iio  florins  of  gold  each 
month,  and  with  Count  Rinaldo,  engaged  by  Ghirardacci, 
bastard  brother  of  Giovanni,  corporal  of  ten  lances.  In 
1 38 1  the  city  of  Bologna  spent  in  maintaining  foot  sol- 
diers 157,600  lire,  for  horse  soldiers  119,300,  and  30,000 
for  munitions  of  war  and  artillery.     This  was  a  year  of 
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peace,  in  war-time  the  expense  was  much  greater.  In 
1389  it  was  decided  that  four  denari  from  each  Hra  paid 
by  the  treasurer  on  account  of  the  commune  should  go  to 
the  building  of  S.  Petronio,  Giovanni  da  Barbiano  and  the 
other  employes  of  the  commune  protested,  on  the  ground 
that  their  engagements  being  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year  could  not  be  affected,  and  their  protest  was 
recognized  as  a  just  one.  Subsequently  his  condotta 
was  raised  to  2CO  lanre-^.  and  in  1391  he  fought  near 
Padua  against  Galeazzo  Visconti,  still  for  the  Bolognese, 
whom  he  left  somewhat  later. 

His  end  was  tragic  ;  he  was  beheaded  in  September 
1399  by  the  same  Bolognese  whom  he  had  served  for  so 
many  years,  in  compan}'  with  a  certain  Sbandezzato  da 
Cunio,  some  connection  who  had  served  with  him  since 
1382  and  was  mixed  up  in  the  disgraceful  transactions 
which  finally  brought  them  both  to  the  scaffold.  His 
condotta  being  finished  in  1395,  he  returned  to  his  pos- 
sessions in  Romagna.  At  the  instigation  of  Simone  di 
S.  Gior^o,  of  Bologna,  he  promised  Nicolo,  Marquis  of 
Ferrara,  to  kill  Azzo,  his  relation  and  heir,  who  then  lived 
at  Barbiano,  for  a  reward  of  30,000  florins  of  gold  and 
the  counters  gn*  of  the  castles  of  Lugo  and  Conselice.  A 
bastard  son  of  Giovanni  named  Conselice,  who  ended  his 
life  on  the  gallows  in  Bologna  a  little  before  his  father, 
arranged  the  commission  of  the  crim.e  by  substituting  a 
servant  of  his,  named  Cervo,  for  the  Marquis  Azzo, 
whom  he  much  rese-nbled.  The  unfortunate  victim  was 
clothed  in  Azzo's  clothes  and  then  barbarously  killed,  the 
body  being  afterwards  shown  to  Simone  di  S.  Giorgio, 
the  mstigator  of  the  assassination,  who,  recognizing  the 

*  The  countersigns  were  usually  a  broken  medal,  half  of  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  half  with  the  Castellan 
or  chief  of  the  army  ;  sometimes  a  device  or  name  known  only 
to  prince  and  Castellan.  The  Castellans  and  chiefs  of  army  were 
obliged  to   obey   those   who  gave   the  countersign. 
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corpse  as  that  of  Azzo,  undertook  to  send  the  news  to  the 
Marquis  Nicolo  in  Ferrara,  and  to  hand  over  the  counter- 
sign for  the  possession  of  the  promised  castles  to  Count 
Giovanni.  But  the  deceit  was  soon  discovered,  when  the 
people  whom  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  sent  to  Lufjo  to 
receive  his  relation's  body  were  attacked  by  those  of 
Azzo,  led,  says  Ricotti,  by  the  supposed  dead  man  him- 
self, who  finding  them  unprepared,  killed  many  of  them 
and  took  many  prisoners  to  Barbiano.  The  indignation 
which  this  deed  aroused  was  enormous,  both  against 
Giovanni  and  Azzo  ( !)  against  whom  the  arms  of  Nicolo 
were  turned,  helped  by  the  Bolognese,  the  Florentines, 
and  Astorre  Manfredi,  who  gave  him  battle  on  the  Po, 
beat  him  and  took  him  prisoner  to  Faenza.  Why  the 
man  who  had  escaped  the  snare  set  for  him  should  have 
roused  such  indignation  against  himself  one  scarcely 
understands,  unless  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  plot,  or  had  disappointed  public  expectation  by 
escaping !  Count  Giovanni  found  it  best  to  leave  his 
castles  in  Romagna  and  take  service  with  the  Visconti 
for  a  time,  where  his  brother  Alberic  was  already,  but  at 
the  end  of  1398  he  was  in  the  service  of  Bologna  again 
for  a  month  or  two.  Owing  to  his  failure  to  support  a 
plot  agamst  the  rulers  of  the  city  the  conspirators  had  to 
go  into  exile.  A  few  months  after  he  passed  near 
Bologna  with  600  horse,  robbing  and  sacking  in  the 
country,  where  he  maltreated  some  gentlewomen  who  had 
fled  from  the  city  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  this  filled 
his  cup  of  evil-doing  to  the  brim.  The  Bolognese,  with 
the  people  of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  surprised  hnn  near 
\'ignola,  and  took  him  prisoner  with  several  of  his 
relations.  They  were  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the 
Anziani,  where  one  died  of  sickness,  and  the  others  were 
executed  shortly  after.  They  were  buried  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco.     Alberico  approached  Bologna  to  exact 
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satisfaction  for  his  brother's  death,  but  was  satisfied  by  a 
revolt  of  the  people,  who  deposed  the  Anziani  the  magis- 
trates who  had  executed  justice  on  a  band  of  ruffians. 
Alberico's  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  Hawkwood's  Company  of  S.  George    in  1370;   he 
was  then  28  years  old,  and  had  command  of  200  lances  ; 
but  his  great  fame  began  with  the  destruction  of  Cesena 
in  1377,  of  which  a  chronicler  writes,  "  One  cannot  write 
fully  the  great  cruelties  which   they  committed   there. 
Nero  never  did  such  a  deed ;  the  people  scarcely  wished 
to  believe  either  in  Pope  or  Cardinals,  for  these  were 
things  to  make  them  leave  the  faith."     He  was  then  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  acted  under  the  orders  of 
Robert,  Count  of  Geneva,  Cardinal  priest  of  the  order  of 
the  "  Holy  Apostles,"  who  was  some  time  after  elected 
Antipope.     He  fought  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Anti- 
pope  Clement  at  Marino  (April  28,  1379),  and  conquered. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  an  Italian  Condottiere  had 
beaten  those  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  some  say  that 
Pope  Urban,  as  a  reward  for  Alberic's  valour,  made  him 
a  knight,  and  gave  him  his  benediction  and  a  standard 
upon  which  was  a  red  cross  and  the  inscription,  "  Italia 
liberata  da'  barbari,"  though  others  say  that  the  standard 
was  given  before  the  battle.    Nevertheless  a  twelvemonth 
later  he  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  troops  to  fight  against 
Italian  cities.     In  1392  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Monte 
Corvino  witli  his  nephew  Otho  of  Brunswick  and  seven 
corporals,  by  the  Duke  of  Venosa,  who  was  fighting  for 
the  little  King  Ladislas.     He  was  obliged  by  the  tor- 
ture of  sleeplessness  to  ransom  himself  for  30,000  florins, 
besides  promising  not  to  war  in  the  kingdom  for  ten 
years.     The  Visconti  paid  the   ransom  and  made  him 
captain-general    with     100    lances.       There    were    four 
Counts  of  Barbiano  in  the  pay  of  the  Bolognese  at  this 
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time,  who  so  much  desired  to  conquer  their  castle  that  the 
Council-general  decreed  the  taking  of  a  loan  of  30,000 
lire  to  pay  the  mercenaries  in  "  those  pestiferous  Bar- 
biani  wars,  to  subjugate  to  the  power  and  dominion  of 
Bologna  the  said  castle  of  Barbiano  and  its  inhabitants." 
In  1385  Giovanni  degli  Ubaldmi  with  the  Counts  of 
Barbiano  and  others  occupied  S.  Prospero,  a  fortress  built 
by  the  Bolognese  near  Faenza,  and  the  militia  was  so 
much  discomfited  that  the  "  Cronaca  "  says,  "  The  best 
arms  that  they  had  were  spurs."  This  made  the  people 
laugh,  but  the  castle  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  was 
besieged  by  Count  Lando,  who  was  found  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  Barbiano,  and  was  therefore  painted 
heels  upward  as  a  traitor  in  the  usual  manner  when  they 
could  not  catch  him.  At  this  time  (1386)  artillery  was 
used,  the  book  recording  the  payments  to  the  soldiery 
still  existing.  The  castle  was  restored,  and  Alberic  and 
Giovanni  came  to  Bologna  to  swear  homage  to  the 
Government,  presenting  a  sickle  each  year  in  August  on 
the  Vigil  of  S.  Bartholomew.  In  1390  he  was  engaged 
for  part  of  the  year  by  Florence,  and  for  part  by  Bologna 
in  conjunction  with  Hawkwood,  after  serving  the 
Visconti  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  the  Bolognese  at  a 
high  salary  until  1401,  when  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  made 
himself  lord  of  the  city  and  damaged  the  Barbiano 
property  in  several  ways.  Therefore  Alberico  vowed 
vengeance  and  plots  were  laid  with  the  exiles  who  met  at 
Verona.  A  certain  Giovanni  di  Sante,  of  Monte 
Battaglia,  in  the  country  of  Imola,  was  sent  by  Alberico 
to  Bologna,  with  letters  to  the  enemies  of  the  Bentivogli. 
He  went  first  to  Mantua,  where  he  dressed  as  a  hermit, 
then  to  Bologna,  to  the  convent  of  S.  Maria  del  Monte 
outside  S.  ]\Iamolo,  from  which  he  was  to  deliver  the 
letters   and   wait   answers.     He   had   six   ducats  for  his 
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disguise  and  lOO  ducats  for  the  dangers  of  the  mission, 
and  was  to  have  had  lo  ducats  a  n.onth  for  the  rest  of  his 
hfe  ;  not  extravagant  pay  considering  the  danger  which 
he  ran,  for  he  was  betrayed  and  executed  on  January 
1 8th,  1402.  The  plan  was  for  Alberic  to  come  into  the 
country  and  with  the  help  of  those  faithful  to  him  take 
possession  of  a  gate  ;  entering  with  his  squadrons  he  was 
next  to  take  possession  of  the  Bentivogli  palace,  and 
overthrow  the  Government,  killing  all  who  opposed. 
This  plot  failing  a  fme  army  approached  Bologna  on  the 
part  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  captained  by  Alberico,  Jacopo 
dal  Verme,  and  other  renowned  leaders.  Nanne 
Gozzadini  followed  as  ducal  commissary,  and  Guide 
Galeazzo  Pepoli,  and  many  exiles  accompanied  it.  This 
was  at  the  beginning  of  1402.  Several  towns  were  taken 
and  others  revolted.  Florence  sent  to  help  the 
Eentivogli  a  considerable  force,  including  Bernard  of 
Gascony  with  2,000  horse  and  many  foot,  and  Giacomo 
Novello,  of  Padua,  with  700  horse.  The  Company  of  the 
Rose  of  300  lances  under  Martin  Crivelli,  formed  part  of 
the  host.  On  the  first  of  March  the  people  of  Castello  S. 
Giovanni  in  Persiceto,  called  to  parley  by  Giovanni 
Bentivoglio,  replied  by  firing  bombards,  killing  his  horse 
under  him,  and  also  a  Captain  Scorpione.  So  he  sent 
Sforza  of  Cotignola,  Giacomo  da  Carrara,  Lancelotto 
Beccaria  and  the  Company  of  the  Rose  to  punish  them, 
while  the  "  Great  Constable  Alberico,"  Pandolfo 
Malatesta,  and  Facino  Cane  went  to  their  assistance. 
According  to  Gataro,  the  captains  attacked  each  other  and 
Alberic  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  Sforza  made 
his  men  dismount  and  stab  the  enemies'  horses.  Facino 
Cane,  seeing  this,  did  the  same,  and  they  fought  on  foot 
till  late  evening,  when  Alberico  and  Facino  Cane  entered 
Castel  S.  Giovanni,  and  Sforza  and  Giacomo  da  Carrara 
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returned  to  Bologria,  leaving  on  the  field  more  than  lOO 
persons  and  many  horses,  of  which  400  were  Alberic's. 
After  this  the  ravage  reached  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  and  Bentivoglio  urged  the  citizens  to  take  up 
arms,  "  but  they  did  not  care  about  it."  An  important 
battle  was  fought  at  Casalecchio,  on  June  26,  1402,  at 
which  all  the  best  captains  were  present.  On  the 
Visconti's  side  there  were  15,000  horse,  but  on  the 
Bolognese  only  7,000.  It  lasted  for  several  hours  and 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Bolognese,  Bernard 
of  Gascony,  and  Francesco  and  Giacomo  da  Carrara 
being  made  prisoners,  while  among  the  Paduans  only,  400 
of  the  first  citizens  were  taken,  who  paid  for  ransom  more 
than  100,000  ducats  of  gold.  Bernard,  made  prisoner  by 
Facino  Cane,  was  valued  at  20,000  ducats,  and  Tartaglia 
"  the  valiant  captain  "  was  slain.  The  populace  began 
to  cry  "  Viva  il  popolo  e  muoia  il  Signer  Giovanni," 
"  Long  live  the  people  and  death  to  Signer  Giovanni," 
occupied  the  piazza  and  closed  the  gates.  Bentivoglio 
thinking  to  crush  the  rebellion  went  forth  with  a  few 
partisans  and  some  lances  "  of  the  Rose,"  and  they 
fought  all  night.  The  others  got  possession  of  the  gates 
of  S.  Mamolo  and  Saragozza,  and  the  next  day  Nanne 
Gozzadini  and  the  other  exiles  entered  with  Count 
Alberic  and  Gonzaga,  who  knighted  Nanne,  Guido 
Pepoli,  Alberto  Pio  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  a  Lambertini. 
It  is  known  that  Alberic  relying  on  his  authority  and 
having  great  friendship  for  Nanne,  from  whom  he  had 
received  loans,  wished  to  make  him  lord  of  Bologna,  but 
he  would  not  accept  it,  so  the  magistrates  were  re-elected 
including  himself.  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  hid  himself  in 
an  old  woman's  house  near  the  bridge  of  S.  Arcangelo,  but 
was  denounced.  Brought  before  Gonzaga,  Alberico  and 
Nanne,  the  latter  wished  to  pardon  him  on  account  of 
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their  ancient  friendship,  but  Alberico,  who  was  master  of 
the  city  was  determined  that  he  should  die,  to  revengfe 
himself  for  the  damage  done  to  his  possessions,  so  with 
other  exiles  took  him  from  prison  and  led  him  to  the 
piazza  where  he  was  barbarously  killed  by  the  furious 
people,  transfixed  with  more  than  40  wounds  by  a  brother 
of  Nicolo  da  San  Pietro  and  of  Carlino  Gozzadini,  and  a 
Floriano,  a  barber,  for  a  jest  cut  off  an  ear  from  the  body, 
saying-  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  steak  of  it.  His  body 
was  carried  to  S.  Giacomo  for  burial,  where  all  day  people 
flocked  to  see  it.  On  the  night  of  June  28th,  Bente 
Bentivoglio  and  Giovanni  Isolani  with  some  friends  got 
possession  of  the  gate  of  S.  Donate,  by  which  next  day 
the  people  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  entered,  who  ran  to  the 
piazza  crying  "  Viva  Galeazzo,  Signore  di  Bologna,"  occu- 
pied the  palace  and  deposed  the  Anziani.  In  this  tumult 
Count  Alberic  wiped  out  the  brigade  "  of  the  Rose  "  who 
were  lodged  in  the  Albergo  della  Luna  in  Via  S.  Stefano, 
because  they  had  surprised  and  made  prisoner  at  \^ignola 
his  nephew  Giovanni.  The  next  day  the  captains  wrote 
to  Duke  Galeazzo  announcing  their  entry,  and  the  cry  of 
the  army,  to  which  the  citizens  had  responded,  and  on 
July  10,  a  council  of  the  people  was  held  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Milan  was  hailed  lord,  following  which  dal 
Verme  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the 
Visconti. 

On  the  death  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Carlo  Malatesta 
treated  with  the  church,  through  the  legate  Baldassare 
Cossa,  and  by  a  treaty  of  August  25,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
and  other  cities  were  ceded  to  it.  Alberico  had  con- 
quered numerous  "  Castella "  in  Romagna,  and  was 
besieging  Faenza,  when  Astorre  Manfredi  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Florentines  to  sell  it  for  50,000 
florins    rather    than    let   it    fall    into    the    hands   of  his 


3ack  of  the  Citadel  and  Tower  of  the  Anziani,   Bologfiia. 
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inexorable  enemy.  Cossa,  however,  arranged  with  Gian 
Galeazzo,  Astorre's  son,  who  was  in  charge  to  let  the 
church  have  it  for  ten  years  at  2,400  florins  per  annum 
(which  he  never  got,  but  lived  in  poverty  at  Urbino,  under 
the  protection  of  his  relation  Carlo  Malatesta).  Cossa 
and  Aiberico  disputed  over  the  other  "  Castella  "  and  the 
cost  of  the  war,  and  in  1404  Cossa  extracted  a  solemn 
promise  from  Aiberico  not  ever  to  do  anything  to 
the  damage  of  the  church,  a  promise  which  was 
not  kept  long,  for  the  year  after  Cossa  had 
many  car  loads  of  gram  coming  to  Bologna,  and 
Aiberico  impounded  them,  asking  for  Faenza  and  Castel 
S.  Pietro  in  return.  The  council  was  summoned  and  war 
was  debated,  but  Cossa  went  off  to  Castel  S.  Pietro  as 
ambassador.  Aiberico  demanded  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  a  number  of  places  and  to  be  given  12,000 
ducats.  Cossa  rejected  these  terms,  raised  an  army  of 
7,000  men,  and  invaded  his  dominion,  also  launching  an 
excommunication  against  him.  As  Cossa  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  he,  Aiberico  determined  to  make  peace,  and 
went  to  Naples,  where  Ladislas  had  declared  war  against 
the  Pope,  leaving  everything  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Man- 
fred. In  1409  he  came  to  the  confines  of  the  March  of 
Ancona  with  the  army  of  Ladislas,  perhaps  hoping  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  revenge  on  his  rival  Baldassare  Cossa, 
but  falHng  ill,  he  retired  to  Perugia,  where  he  terminated 
his  stormy  life  at  Castello  della  Pieve,  on  April  26th, 
1409.  Cossa,  who  was  afterwards  John  XXIII.,  of  course 
then  possessed  himself  of  most  of  his  "  Castella." 

Aiberico  da  Barbiano  was  ancestor  of  the  Milanese 
house  of  Belgioso.  All  the  great  captains  of  the  period 
were  formed  in  his  ranks. 


FACING     CANE. 


The  family  of  Cane  was  inscribed  in  the  order  of  knights 
at  Pavia.  From  thence  they  removed  to  Casale  di 
Monferrato,  and  then  began  to  rise  to  prosperity.  They 
became  lords  of  Celle  and  of  Rosignano,  "  Castella  "  on 
the  hills  of  Monferrato,  and  in  121 8  three  members  of  the 
family,  from  Frassineto  on  the  Po,  swore  citizenship  to 
Vercelli.  The  names  of  others  are  recorded,  but  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  family  was  Bonifacio,  called  Facino, 
who  was  born  about  1360  in  the  Borgo  of  S.  Martino, 
either  in  Santhia  or  Casale,  his  father's  name  being 
Emanuel.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  youth  until  he 
appears  at  the  head  of  a  company  against  Carlo  of 
Durazzo  in  1381.  After  the  defeat  of  A  versa  he 
is  found  on  the  other  side  tinder  Carlo,  a 
change  of  front  which  was  not  infrequent  with 
Condottieri  after  defeat.  He  was  under  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  and  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  was 
proclaimed  captain  by  the  soldiers,  though  only  21  years 
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old.  In  1385  he  returned  to  North  Italy  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Scaligers.  At  this  time  an  unfortunate 
came  to  him  and  complained  that  one  of  his  soldiers  had 
stripped  him  to  his  shirt ;  Facino,  knowing  his  men, 
replied  consolingly  that  he  wondered  that  he  had  left 
him  even  that !  Taken  with  his  brother  Filippo  at  the 
battle  of  Brentelle,  in  1386,  by  Francesco  di  Carrara,  lord 
of  Padua,  he  took  service  with  him,  the  condotta  of  the 
two  brothers  being  100  lances  and  the  pay  6  ducats  a 
month  for  each  lance.  Francesco  sent  them  to  ravage 
Friuli  where  they  took  much  booty  and  sacked  Aquileia, 
"  respecting  neither  churches  nor  monasteries,"  as  Gataro 
says.  They  committed  such  excesses  that  the  lord  of 
Padua  obhged  them  to  release  their  prisoners.  In  the 
territory  of  Udine  they  ruined  towns  and  vineyards,  and 
in  1387  robbed  a  caravan  of  German  merchants  of  80,000 
ducats,  silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  spices,  and  other 
valuables.  The  soldiers  dressed  themselves  in  costly 
clothes,  and  went  to  Cividale  to  sell  their  booty,  but  it 
realized  very  little.  The  people  of  Frata  attacked  his 
camp  at  Meduna  when  there  were  very  few  soldiers  left 
to  defend  it,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  every  thing  except 
the  castle.  Three  days  after  the  soldiers  returned  and 
destroyed  the  castle  also,  and  shortly  after  sacked 
Pocenigo.  The  lord  of  Padua  was  supposed  to  be  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pope.  Gian  Galeazzo  having  de- 
throned both  Carrara  and  Scaliger,  Facino  entered  his 
service,  fought  against  Hawkwood  and  was  wounded. 
On  his  recovery  he  seems  to  have  fought  for  the  Marquis 
of  Monferrat  for  some  time,  but  in  1 394  took  service  with 
the  lord  of  Coucy,  Enguerrand  VII.,  Count  of  Soissons, 
at  the  rate  of  15  florins  a  month  for  each  man  and  lOO  for 
himself.  His  condotta  was  of  160  lances  and  he  was 
engaged  to  fight  against  Savona  and  Genoa,  a  campaign 
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which  resulted  in  Savona's  making  an  offensive  and 
defensive  league  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  After  a  time, 
Coucy  having  spent  all  his  money,  Facmo  naturally  went 
over  to  the  other  side  and  took  service  with  the  Genoese, 
having  a  condotta  of  1,000  horse  and  100  foot,  with  pay 
at  the  rate  of  5  florins  for  each  horse  and  4  for  each  foot 
soldier ;  one  florin  more  for  each  horse  if  the  fighting 
was  to  be  done  in  the  Apennines  outside  of  Genoa  and 
the  three  podestats,  2^^'  if  in  the  city,  3  if  in  the  podestats. 
These  arrangements  are  exceedingly  complicated  and 
curious.  He  was  to  be  paid  250  florins  at  once,  was  to 
send  300  knights  to  the  defence  of  Genoa,  and  with  the 
rest  to  fight  the  enemy  if  they  showed  signs  of  approach- 
ing the  gates.  W^hen  the  war  was  over  he  was  not  to 
fight  against  the  Commune  or  citizens  of  Genoa  for  four 
months.  In  1397,  he  took  service  with  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  with  500  lances  against  Carlo  Alalatesta  the 
captain-general  of  Mantua  and  other  forces,  at  the  same 
time  that  Alberico  da  Barbiano  had  i,coo  lances.  He  had 
command  of  the  third  out  of  eight  troops  of  1,500  horse. 
Two  years  later,  in  1399,  the  Marquis  of  Monferrat  gave 
him  the  castle  and  borgo  of  S.  Martin,  a  few  leagues  from 
Casale,  in  feud,  probably  in  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered. During  the  long  continued  war  between 
Theodore,  Marquis  of  Monferrat,  and  Amedeo,  Prince  of 
Acaia,  Facino  became  possessed  of  the  Castello  of 
Carisio  and  all  its  belongings,  as  is  said,  by  gift  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  whom  he  treated  badly  enough 
according  to  their  own  testimony.  He  held  it  until  1402, 
in  which  year  Amedeo  VI H.,  prayed  the  Duke  of  Milan 
to  make  him  restore  it. 

He  was  with  Alberico  at  Casalecchio  and  Castel  S. 
Pietro  ;  two  days  after  he  helped  in  the  taking  of  Bolcgna, 
killing   Messer   Fricolino,    taking   several   banners,    and 
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making  prisoners  Francesco  Terzo  da  Carrara  and  il 
Bernardone.  In  this  battle  Giacomo  da  Carrara,  il 
Tartaglia  and  Sforza  were  also  taken.  Gian  Galeazzo 
died  in  1402.  Lionardo  Malaspini  governed  Bologna  for 
the  duke  ;  but  next  year  Facino  went  to  help,  and  after 
his  death  became  governor.  The  duchess  ceded  the  city 
to  the  Church  and  a  tumult  arose.  Facino  was  outside, 
he  returned  and  went  to  the  castle.  The  streets  were 
barricaded,  but  he  overcame  every  obstacle,  reached  the 
piazza  and  set  fire  to  the  houses.  "  At  this  sight  the 
crowd  closed  every  outlet,  and  with  darts  and  cross-bows 
attacked  the  soldiers.  The  fight  became  more  cruel ;  not 
being  able  to  open  a  way  by  the  streets  they  penetrated 
into  the  houses  by  the  windows,  the  slaughter  became 
great  and  general,  but  would  have  been  much  greater  if 
the  chiefs  of  the  people  had  not  ended  the  combat  by 
allowing  the  ducal  soldiery  to  leave."  The  internecine 
struggles  continued  in  Bologna  for  many  years,  accom- 
panied by  all  sorts  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  chronicle  some  40  years  later  which 
shows  the  kind  of  thing  which  was  continually  going  on  : 
"  At  this  time  Hannibal  Bentivoglio  was  killed  by  Bal- 
dassare  Cannetolo.  Francesco  Gisolieri  invited  Hannibal 
to  the  baptism  of  his  son  on  S.  John  Baptist's  day.  The 
child  being  baptized,  the  traitor  held  Hannibal  by  the 
right  hand,  as  was  the  custom,  and  Baldassare  with  many 
followers  came  out  of  ambush  and  killed  him.  At  the 
same  time  two  brothers  of  Galeazzo  Mariscotto  were 
killed  in  the  church,  so  that  the  whole  city  was  filled  with 
cries  and  tumult  and  the  Bentivoglio  faction  ran  to  arms. 
In  the  end  Galeazzo  drove  the  Cannetoli  out,  except 
Baldassare,  who  hid  himself,  but  was  found  and  slain,  and 
his  houses  and  those  of  the  Gisolieri  burnt.     His  body 
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was  ignominiously  dragged  all  round  the  city  and  then 
burnt." 

The  Guelfs  succeeded  in  holding  i\lessandria  for  a 
time,  which  had  rebelled,  but  Facino  arrived  with  600 
horse  and  many  Ghibellines,  and  after  three  days'  fighting 
drove  them  out  with  the  help  of  artillery.  The  Duchess 
ordered  illuminations  for  its  recovery.  Pandolfo  Mala- 
testa  having  arranged  with  the  revolted  Brescians  that 
they  should  accept  him  as  their  lord,  Facino,  disgusted, 
left  him,  but  followed  his  example  by  taken  Piacenza  for 
himself  instead  of  for  Giovanni  Maria.  To  make  himself 
acceptable  to  the  citizens  he  provided  abundance  of  corn, 
of  flour  and  of  wine,  things  which  had  been  scarce  for 
a  long  time  ;  then  having  fortified  the  city  he  set  out 
with  "  great  and  regal  pomp  "  for  Alessandria.  "  Richly 
dressed  boys  preceded  him,  who  played  on  many  different 
musical  instruments,  with  such  a  sound  of  trumpets  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  air  would  be  shattered,  and  many  most 
illustrious  persons  accompanied  him,  such  as  marquises, 
counts,  and  knights."  Thinking  to  please  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Casale  he  proposed  to  return  to  them  the 
relics  of  the  Saints  Evasio,  Natale  and  Proietto,  stolen 
by  the  Alessandrians  in  121 5,  which  they  had  vainly 
asked  from  popes  and  emperors.  A  triumphal  car  was 
constructed  on  which  were  placed  a  crucifix  made  of 
sheets  of  silver  and  an  altar  cross  rich  with  precious 
stones  taken  from  the  church  itself,  and  the  saints  were 
drawn  by  oxen  never  before  yoked,  which  were  "  pomp- 
ously ornamented."  Many  Casalese  went  to  Alessandria 
to  accompany  them,  first  to  Borgo  S.  Martino,  then  to 
the  Church  of  the  Madonna  near,  and  after  some  days 
to  Liutprand's  Church  at  Casale,  with  equal  pomp.  An 
incident  which  occurred  at  S.  Martino  on  the  Adige  shows 
how  open  and  barefaced  the  bribery  of  those  Condottieri 
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who  were  open  to  it  might  be.  He  was  fighting  against 
Francesco  Carrara,  and  after  some  severe  skirmishing 
Carrara  had  Facino  called,  "  who  immediately  presented 
himself  at  the  barrier,  covered  with  white  samite  as  was 
his  horse  also.  He  wore  a  suit  of  very  fine  steel  mail 
and  his  horse  also  was  covered  with  steel  and  had  the 
bard  and  the  rest  of  the  armour  worked  with  gold. 
Havmg  taken  off  their  helmets,  and  the  attendants 
havmg  retired,  the  lord  of  Padua  reminded  him  of  their 
ancient  friendship  with  touching  words,  and  spoke  of 
his  son  Francesco,  who  was  taken  at  Casalecchio  but 
escaped,  so  that  he  had  not  paid  any  ransom  for  him, 
and  he  promised  it  the  next  day."  Gataro  reports  that 
Facino's  words  were  generous,  "  who  answered  that  the 
flight  had  displeased  him  as  much  from  his  sense  of 
honour  as  for  his  desire  for  gold,  and  that  both  for  the 
consolation  of  the  father  and  for  the  health  of  the  son 
the  meeting  was  satisfactory.  So  they  parted,  and  the 
day  after  the  lord  of  Padua  sent  Messer  Bonifazio 
Guarnesini  to  speak  to  Facino  Cane,  and  sent  a  mule-load 
of  flasks,  which  were  thought  by  many  to  be  full  of 
gold."  So  he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  pretending  to 
be  obliged  to  go  to  subdue  Piacenza  again,  which 
Ottobuono  Terzo  had  made  himself  master  of  at  the 
instigation  of  Giovanni  Maria. 

A  certain  Marcoaldo  della  Rocca,  a  common  soldier, 
in  a  campaign  which  Facino  was  carrying  on  against 
three  of  the  Visconti,  whose  captains  were  Ottobuono 
Terzo  and  Jacopo  dal  Verme,  showed  that  the  soldiers 
could  be  true  to  their  captain  when  attached  to  him, 
even  to  death,  telling  his  captors  that  he  did  not  know 
^vhere  his  captain  was,  and  if  he  did,  wouldn't  tell,  and 
submitting  to  be  tortured  and  killed  in  silence. 

Facino  wfis  fighting  for  some  time  either  for  or  against 
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Giovanni  Maria,  whose  wavering  mind  could  not  continue 
any  course  of  action  for  a  long  time.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  a  truce  he  entered  Milan  accompanied  by  the 
Ghibellines  and  was  received  with  great  solemnities, 
while  a  few  days  later  the  duke  proclaimed  that  everyone 
might  go  about  his  possessions  for  purposes  of  trade 
without  hindrance.  Yet  he  treacherously  endeavoured 
to  get  Facino  Cane  into  his  power,  and  when  he  was 
going  to  visit  him,  and  had  already  passed  the  first  court- 
yard of  the  castle,  according  to  one  account  some  hired 
soldiers  advanced  towards  him  with  naked  weapons,  and 
according  to  another  the  duke  cried  to  him  exultingly 
from  the  staircase,  "  You  are  my  prisoner ; "  whichever  it 
was  Facino  turned  his  horse  and  fled  precipitately.  The 
gate  of  the  second  courtyard  was  shut,  but  his  friend 
Archirolo  della  Croce  came  up  at  that  moment,  opened 
the  wicket  and  called  his  men  to  arms.  The  gate  was 
so  low  that  Facino  struck  his  head  against  it  in  going 
out,  and  being  stunned,  would  have  been  taken,  but  for 
the  entrance  to  the  stables  by  which  he  escaped  to  the 
Porta  Tosa.  When  he  reached  his  soldiers  they  cried 
that  they  would  have  the  duke  in  their  hands,  who,  afraid, 
fled  to  the  Broletto  with  Nicolo  Mandello  and  40  other 
knights  and  rang  the  great  bell.  The  confusion  was 
great  in  Milan,  those  faithful  to  Giovanni  Maria  went  to 
him,  while  those  of  Facino  Cane's  party  left  the  city. 
His  wife,  Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  obliged  to  remain,  but 
was  courteously  greeted  by  the  duchess.  After  a  few 
days  peace  was  made  and  he  re-entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  duke, 
and  five  days  later  named  governor  for  three  years,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens.  He  was  generous  to  his 
enemies,  and  concluded  truces  with  them,  being  almost 
as  powerful  as  Giovanni  Mctriar     For  instance,  in  one 
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of  these  truces  they  both  sig-n  on  one  side  and  Giorgio 
Benzone,  lord  of  Crema,  on  the  other. 

In  141 1  the  hatreds  of  the  brothers  Visconti  broke 
out  into  open  war.  When  Pavia  was  taken,  on  Christ- 
mas night,  it  was  found  that  the  Ghibellines  had  the 
precious  things  of  the  Guelfs  hidden  in  their  houses, 
those  of  the  Guelfs  having  been  already  sacked  by  Facino 
Cane's  adherents.  "  And  does  nothing  remain  for  me 
then  ?  "  he  exclaimed  to  his  squadrons.  "  Guelf  or 
Ghibelline  I  will  have  my  portion."  And  so  the  whole 
city  was  sacked.  "  Here,  as  in  Milan,  only  the  name 
of  Signore  was  lacking  to  Facino,  all  obeyed  him  only, 
everything  was  done  according  to  his  will ;  to  the  two 
princes  scarcely  enough  remained  for  subsistence." 
According  to  the  Guelf  historians  the  duke  only  had  his 
private  servants  remaining  to  him  ;  the  duchess  was  not 
allowed  to  live  with  her  husband,  because  she  was  a 
Malatesta,  and  the  Count  of  Pavia  was  even  short  of 
shirts ! 

In  the  early  part  of  141 2  he  was  attacking  Bergamo 
and  had  so  severe  an  attack  of  gout,  giving  him  great 
pain  in  his  side,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pavia, 
in  the  castle  of  which  city  he  died  on  May  16.  When 
he  was  given  up  by  the  doctors  and  the  Ghibellines 
heard  the  news  in  Milan,  they  killed  the  duke,  either  in 
his  palace  or  in  the  Church  of  S.  Gottardo,  fearing  lest 
he  should  turn  to  the  Guelfs.  When  his  body  was  taken 
to  the  Duomo  it  remained  without  any  sign  of  honour 
or  reverence,  except  from  a  prostitute  who  covered  it 
with  roses.  Facino's  friends  seeing  him  at  the  point  of 
death  set  Antonio  Bosso  to  tell  him  to  prepare  for  "  Eter- 
nal quiet."  He  had  scarcely  opened  his  mouth  when 
Facino  roughly  interrupting  him  advised  him  to  confess 
and  make  ready  for  death,  for  he  would  have  his  head 
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cut  off  in  an  hour.  It  is  not  related  whether  Bosso  was 
frightened  at  this  grim  jest ;  but  Facino  added :  "  You 
may  judge  by  what  you  feel  }'Ourself  how  I  feel  at  the 
joyful  news  which  you  have  given  me."  Then  he  called 
Bartolommeo  Capra  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  confided 
to  his  care  his  wife  Beatrice,  the  duke  Filippo  Maria,  the 
Ghibellines,  his  brother,  a  relation,  by  name  Lodovico, 
and  his  memory  ;  and  prayed  him  to  look  after  his  corpse. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Agostinian  Church,  Pavia,  but  no 
stone  marks  the  grave  of  one  who  deserved  a  mausoleum. 
He  was  Count  of  Biandrate  and,  according  to  Corio, 
prince  of  Pavia,  Novara,  Dertona,  Como,  Varese,  Cas- 
sano,  Abbiate  Grasso,  all  the  Sevese,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan ;  Romanengo,  Monte  de  Brianza,  Val  Sassina, 
Canturio,  Rosate,  and  all  the  lands  of  Lago  Maggiore  as 
far  as  Vigogna.  He  also  had  Alessandria.  "  He  was 
a  man  of  severe  character,  but  just,  and  was  very  dear 
to  his  soldiers ;  he  was  cruel  to  his  enemies,  but  more 
from  the  necessity  of  the  times  than  from  evil  disposition, 
and  was  often  a  check  upon  the  cruelty  of  the  duke. 
An  excellent  horseman  and  most  courageous,  he  shunned 
no  danger  in  battle  ;  he  was  always  the  first  to  advance 
and  the  last  to  retire  ;  at  the  same  time  expert  captain 
and  brave  soldier.  He  trained  very  valiant  captains, 
among  whom  was  Carmagnola,  by  which,  like  Alberico 
da  Barbiano,  he  re-awoke  the  love  of  arms  and  increased 
military  glory.  He  united  the  power  of  a  king  and  the 
fame  of  a  great  warrior." 


VII. 


FRANCESCO     BUSSONI,     CALLED     IL 
CARMAGNOLA. 


Francesco  Bussoni,  or  Bussone,  as  he  is  called  in  a 
document  of  141 2,  was  born  at  Carmagnola  probably 
between  1380  and  1385,  since  he  had  a  military  com- 
mand in  1404.  His  parents  w^ere  of  very  low  condition, 
swineherds,  or  agricultural  labourers.  His  father's  name 
was  Giacomo,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  mother.  A 
soldier  of  Facino  Cane's,  passing  the  fields  where  he  was 
herding  swine,  being  struck  w-ith  his  proud  and  ardent 
aspect,  invited  or  compelled  him  to  follow  him,  probabh^ 
about  1396,  at  which  time  Facino  Cane  was  in  Piedmont. 
II  Bergomense  and  Gori  say  that  he  was  taken  to  Pavia 
to  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  because  he  was  so  handsome, 
and  that  he  took  great  pleasure  in  his  beauty  and  made 
him  noble  and  rich.  At  Facino  Cane's  death  in  14 12  he 
recommended  Filippo  Maria  to  marry  Beatrice  d'Este, 
widow  of  Giovanni  Maria  (22  years  older  than  he)  and 
to  take  Francesco  Bussoni  as  captain  of  his  forces,  who 
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was  at  the  head  of  Facino's  men.  In  this  year  he  appears 
twice  in  documents  as  ducal  councillor,  so  that  he  was 
a  man  of  importance,  Facino's  advice  having  been  acted 
on.  Two  years  later,  in  141 4,  he  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  ducal  soldiery,  the  burden  of  being  first 
councillor,  the  promise  of  adoption  into  the  ducal  family, 
and  a  palace  in  Milan  ;  in  fact,  after  the  duke,  he  was 
the  first  person  in  the  state,  "  holding  the  keys  to  the 
heart  of  Filippo  Maria  both  in  peace  and  war."  Before 
the  year  was  out  he  was  created  Count  of  Castelnuovo 
di  Scrivia  and  of  Caselle,  and  consignore  of  Vespolate, 
and  had  the  right  given  him  of  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Visconti  and  their  surname,  as  a  reward  for  the  taking 
of  Milan  and  many  other  places  near.  He  was  betrothed 
to  Antonia  Visconti,  the  daughter  of  the  dead  Pietro 
Visconti  and  widow  of  Francesco  Barbavara,  in  141 5, 
and  was  given  the  fief  of  Sale,  and  also  a  rich  dower, 
which  included  the  dues  on  flesh,  wine,  and  bread  in  the 
county  of  Castellazzo.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
February  14,  1417,  "  with  great  pomp  and  with  joy  of 
all  in  the  Corte  del  I'Arengo." 

His  first  failure  was  at  the  siege  of  Como  in  1416. 
The  scaling  ladders  were  against  the  walls  and  the 
soldiers  ascending  them  to  the  assault,  when  Lotterio 
Rusca,  the  lord,  made  a  desperate  sally  and  cut  the 
ladders.  Those  who  had  got  inside  were  all  killed,  and 
Carmagnola  and  the  others  outside  owed  their  safety 
to  the  swiftness  of  their  flight.  He  was  still  advancing 
in  power  and  honour- — he  is  now  called  "  distinguished 
councillor  and  marshal."  In  1420  he  was  made  "  citizen  " 
of  Milan  with  his  descendants,  and  was  to  be  treated  as 
the  others  of  the  kindred  of  the  Visconti,  being  with  all 
his  descendants  exempt  from  every  burden  "  like  the 
other  members  of  the  ducal  family.     His  palace  at  the 
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corner  of  the  Via  Dante  and  Via  Rovello,  now  a  govern- 
ment mortgage  office,  was  called  the  "  Broletto  Nuovo  " 
and  was  worth  19,000  florins  by  a  later  valuation. 
In  1422  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  In 
the  precedmg  ten  years  he  had  won  back  the  whole  of 
the  dukedom  for  the  Visconti,  he  had  subjected  20  cities, 
had  beaten  down  10  lords,  had  taken  an  extraordinary 
number  of  "  Castella "  and  lands,  and  had  conquered 
many  enemies  in  innumerable  fights.  He  had  often 
shown  himself  cruel  and  inexorable.  When  besieging 
the  castle  of  Trezzo  in  141 6,  he  tried  to  close  the  river 
with  nets  fastened  to  cords  close  by  the  bridge,  which 
were  cut  several  times.  Having  caught  the  man  who  did 
it  he  bound  him,  naked,  under  the  bridge  all  night. 
Being  winter,  in  the  morning  he  was  dead.  While  be- 
sieging Brescia  he  buried  four  soldiers  up  to  their  necks 
while  still  living,  and  cut  the  hands  off  from  two  archers 
and  sent  them  back  with  them  hanging  from  their  belts, 
perhaps  in  revenge  for  a  wound  given  him  by  an  arrow. 
Shortly  before  27  citizens  were  taken  near  the  Porta 
S.  Nazzaro  and  were  stabbed  by  himself  on  July  31,  and 
seven  women  spies  were  stripped  and  sent  back  without  a 
rag  of  clothing.  Having  taken  two  of  the  Arcelli,  whose 
relation  Filippo  was  being  besieged  in  Borgonovo,  he  set 
up  two  gallows  in  front  of  the  walls,  threatening  to  hang 
them  on  them  if  the  place  did  not  yield,  just  as  he  had 
done  previously  at  Trezzo.  Filippo  did  not  believe  his 
relations  were  in  danger,  and  on  May  6,  Carmagnola 
really  hung  them — "  a  most  wicked  action  "  as  it  was 
considered.  In  his  war  in  the  Cremonese  territory  in 
1419  he  took  Castelleone  after  a  month's  siege  and 
sacked  it,  hanging  the  defenders  from  the  roofs ;  many 
other  towns  he  sacked  and  cut  the  vines  and  the  corn 
for  six  miles  round  Cremona.     These  acts  of  cruelty  and 
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others  reported  by  Cavriolo,  if  not  done  by  himself,  must 
have  been  known  to  him,  considering  how  rigorously  he 
exacted  obedience  from  his  soldiers,  and  he  must  be 
considered  responsible. 

In  answer  to  his  repeated  requests  he  was  allowed  to 
invest  his  savings  in  the  Venetian  debt,  but  not  to  a 
larger  amount  than  30,000  ducats.  A  discussion  was 
held  in  the  Maggior  Consilio  on  the  point  on  May  29, 
1 42 1.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Genoa  in  Novem- 
ber, 1422  :  his  government  was  just,  good,  and  energetic  ; 
such  as  to  attract  the  affection  or  the  veneration  of  those 
he  governed.  His  salary  was  8,000  "  libbre "  a  year, 
but  he  wanted  more.  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  sent 
him  to  Genoa  so  as  to  divide  him  from  the  army,  and 
after  a  time  he  saw  that  he  had  fallen  out  of  favour. 
He  therefore  wrote,  asking  the  Duke  not  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  speaking  of  his  good  faith  and  trying 
to  unmask  his  enemies,  but  his  letters  were  either  not 
answered  or  answered  evasively.  He  then  asked  for  his 
dismissal,  so  that  he  might  take  service  with  others,  but 
had  no  reply.  Indignant,  he  left  Genoa  and  went  to 
Milan,  another  governor  having  been  sent  to  Genoa 
without  advising  him  of  the  fact.  The  duke  was  in  the 
castle  of  Abbiate  Grasso  and  refused  to  receive  him.  He 
insisted,  raising  his  voice :  he  was  told  that  the  duke  was 
engaged  and  that  he  should  speak  to  Riccio,  who  was 
his  bitter  enemy.  Seeing  Filippo  on  a  balcony  he 
shouted  to  him,  reproaching  him  with  ingratitude  and 
perfidy  and  inveighing  against  his  calumniators.  The 
guard  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him,  having  served  under 
him,  and  he  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  crying  out  that 
he  would  make  those  repent  it  who  refused  to  listen  to 
him,  and  fled  at  full  gallop  to  a  ford  of  the  Ticino  and 
thence  to  the  dukedom  of  Savoy.     This  account  is  so 
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dramatic  and  sounds  so  probable,  regard  being  had  to 
Carmagnola's  character,  that  one  scarcely  likes  to  say 
that  the  Genoese  documents  do  not  bear  it  out.  Accord- 
ing to  them  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Filippo  Maria 
when  he  returned  to  Milan  after  successfully  governing 
Genoa  for  22  months.  On  this  occasion  the  procurators, 
as  a  sign  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  granted  him  and  his 
family  immunity  from  all  taxes  and  dues  in  going  out 
of  Genoa  and  its  district,  that  is  to  say  that  there  was 
no  hurry.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  he  married  his 
illegitimate  daughter  Giovannina  to  Riccardo  Anguissola 
di  Travo,  Castellan  of  Porto  Venere  ;  giving  her  a  dower 
of  2,500  ducats  beside  the  trousseau  and  jewels,  among 
which  was  one  with  a  pearl  hanging  to  it  valued  at  386 
ducats  of  gold.  On  his  return  to  Milan,  which  was  in 
October,  1424,  he  commenced  the  final  preparations  for 
the  campaign  in  Apulia,  in  aid  of  Queen  Giovanna  of 
Naples,  which  he  was  to  conduct ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  he  then  asked 
for  his  dismissal  and  retired  to  his  estates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Po.  On  November  29  he  fled  in  fear  of 
death,  probably  to  Carmagnola,  since  he  gave  largely  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani  there,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  kindly  received  by  the  Marquis 
Saluzzo,  his  natural  lord  ;  he  went  on  to  Ivrea  in  January, 
1425,  and  tried  to  get  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  attack 
Filippo  Maria.  Failing  in  this  he  went  to  Venice  by  way 
of  Trent  and  Feltre  accompanied  by  80  armed  servants. 
The  Duke  of  Milan  of  course  confiscated  all  his  posses- 
sions, part  of  which  he  gave  to  Carlo  Malatesta  the  next 
year  (they  amounted  to  40,000  ducats  of  annual  revenue) 
and  forbade  his  wife  and  daughters  to  follow  him. 

He  reached  Venice  on  February  23,  1425,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  iVndrea  Contarini  asked   for  an   engagement 
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with  the  Signory  on  the  following  terms :  he  wished  to 
be  captain-general  of  horse  and  foot,  with  all  the  honours, 
stipends  and  provisions  belonging  to  the  rank,  to  have 
a  condotta  of  500  lances,  with  monthly  pay  of  6,500 
ducats,  and  the  power  to  enrol  300  foot  soldiers  at  the 
accustomed  rate  in  war  time.  Thirty  thousand  ducats 
were  to  be  advanced  and  accounted  for  monthly  for  the 
enrolment  of  the  500  lances,  and  he  himself  was  to  have 
an  advance ;  that  his  agreement  should  be  for  a  long 
period  and  that  a  month's  notice  of  its  termination  should 
be  given,  that  he  should  be  sole  judge  in  matters  con- 
cerning his  soldiers,  that  lodging  should  be  provided,  but 
prisoners  and  movables  taken  by  the  soldiers  should  be 
their  property,  while  the  lands  and  castles  should  belong 
to  the  Republic,  and  many  other  small  provisions.  The 
Senate  replied  that  they  did  not  want  a  captain-general 
in  time  of  peace,  but  accepted  his  terms  in  the  main,  some 
of  the  clauses  being  so  altered  as  to  lessen  his  demands. 
He  went  to  live  at  Treviso  in  April,  where  his  life  was 
attempted,  apparently  by  agents  of  Filippo  Maria.  The 
principal  culprit  had  his  head  cut  off  and  several  others 
were  hanged. 

In  1426  he  was  made  captain-general  with  a  salary 
of  1,000  ducats  of  gold  per  month.  As  the  result  of  his 
operations  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Venice  and 
Milan  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  was  the  liberation  of  Carmagnola's  wife  and 
daughters  within  a  fortnight,  and  the  restitution  of  all 
his  property  in  the  duchy.  The  countess  arrived  in 
Venice  on  March  23,  1427.  She  was  received  with  great 
honour  and  was  accompanied  by  ladies  and  a  crowd  of 
small  boats  of  different  kinds  to  her  house.  "  The  Sig- 
nory sent  as  a  gift  a  hanging  jewel  worth  600  ducats, 
cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  confections  and  wines,  witii  1,000 
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golden  ducats."     Carmag-nola  was  at  the  baths  of  Abano 
for  his  health  at  the  time. 

In  October,  1427,  he  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Maclodio,  in  which  he  enticed  Sigismond  Malatesta  and 
his  army  into  a  marsh  and  entirely  routed  the  Milanese  ; 
this  added  greatly  to  his  already  great  reputation,  but 
was  fruitless  owing  to  his  liberating  the  prisoners  at  once, 
which  was  also  considered  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  Signory.  The  war  lasted  till  April,  1428,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  Venetians  2,500,000  ducats,  or 
102,000  florins  a  month  to  Venice  and  Florence  and 
49,000  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  It  however  increased  the 
size  and  importance  of  Venice  and  its  territory,  and 
gained  honour  for  the  Florentines.  On  August  6,  1428, 
Filippo  Visconti  freed  and  absolved  entirely  from  all 
condemnations  and  disability  of  any  sort  "  the  magnifico 
Francesco  detto  Carmagnola  dei  Visconti,  Count  of 
Castelnuovo,"  and  replaced  him  in  the  position  in  which 
he  was  before  he  left  the  duchy  ;  and  this  was  a  sign 
of  his  desire  to  get  him  back  again.  From  this  time 
onward  he  was  continually  sending  messengers  to  Car- 
magnola, and  though  the  propositions  which  they  brought 
were  always  communicated  to  the  Signory  one  can  quite 
understand  how  suspicion  might  grow  up  that  other 
messages  were  also  brought  and  not  communicated, 
especially  in  face  of  Carmagnola's  actions.  In  January, 
1429,  he  wrote  from  Brescia  asking  for  his  "  licenza," 
permission  to  go.  The  Senate  refused,  and  he  asked  a 
second  tmie  and  was  again  refused  ;  he  then  replied  that 
he  would  submit  to  the  will  of  the  government,  but  since 
he  followed  the  profession  of  arms  for  honour  only  he 
asked  for  a  condotta  of  i  ,000  lances  and  a  pay  sufficient 
for  all  chances.  Finally  he  was  again  engaged  as 
captain-general ;  he  was  to  have  500  lances  beyond  his 
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body  guard  and  1,000  ducats  a  month  ;  the  engagement 
was  to  be  for  two  years,  with  two  of  "  rispetto  "  (aspetto, 
waiting  time),  he  could  immediately  enrol  soldiers  and 
he  was  to  have  50  ducats  advanced  for  each,  and  10 
when  they  were  enrolled  ;  he  was  also  allowed  to  have 
as  large  a  body  guard  as  he  pleased.  The  Signory  gave 
him  Chiari,  Rocca  Franca,  and  Clusane,  on  Lake  Iseo, 
in  "  noble  and  gentle  feud,"  and  if  the  Republic  gained 
the  Castella  and  other  places  in  Lombardy  which  were 
his  they  should  let  his  nephews  succeed  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  them.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent  (February 
28  or  29),  1429,  "  on  a  platform  erected  in  the  piazza  S. 
Marco,  after  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  with 
great  pomp  invested  with  the  county  of  Chiari,  with  pure 
and  mixed  jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  the  sword,  and 
the  letters  patent  were  delivered  to  him."  It  was  worth 
6,000  ducats  a  year.  The  pretty  anecdote  of  his  father's 
arrival  in  his  working  clothes  at  this  moment  and  the 
son's  immediate  recognition  of  him,  embracing  him  and 
presenting  him  to  the  Doge,  unfortunately  cannot  be 
true,   since  his  father  died  in   1414. 

The  war  now  became  disastrous  to  the  Venetians  and 
Carmagnola  showed  great  slackness  in  its  conduct.  On 
June  22  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  Po,  near  Cre- 
mona, when  nearly  the  whole  \^enetian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed, but  six  ships  escaping.  Many  men  were  put 
hors  de  combat,  800  killed  outright,  and  400  of  the 
wounded  afterwards  died  in  hospital  at  Cremona.  The 
Venetians  lost  8,000  men  altogether,  and  28  galleons 
were  taken.  Carmagnola  remained  in  his  camp  for  some 
reason,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fight.  This  was  one 
cause  of  the  suspicion  of  treachery  which  fell  on  him. 
Another  was  his  failure  to  support  Colleoni  and  da 
Cavalcabo,  when  they  took  the  gate  and   Rocca  di  S. 
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Luca  by  assault,  an  important  part  of  the  defences  of 
Cremona.  Carmagnola  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
feared  if  he  sent  the  army  thither  it  would  fall  into  an 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  but  the  Cremona  chronicle 
says  that  he  went  with  800  men,  but  arrived  too  late. 
The  final  circumstance  which  decided  his  arrest  was  his 
failure  to  assault  Soncino  after  he  had  been  told  that  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  had  fallen  down,  leaving  the  place 
practically  defenceless. 

He  was  taken  to  Venice,  starting  from  Brescia  on  the 
morning  of  April  6,  and  was  treated  with  great  respect 
and  feted  at  each  town  on  the  way.  Arrived  at  Venice 
he  was  received  by  eight  nobles  and  taken  to  the  ducal 
palace.  He  was  then  told  that  the  Doge  was  unwell 
and  could  not  see  him,  and  when  he  turned  to  go  out, 
the  entrance  to  the  prison  was  pointed  out  to  him.  He 
cried,  "  I  see  well  that  I  am  dead !  "  but  resigned  himself 
to  the  gaolers  without  opposition.  On  April  1 1  the 
committee  of  8  appointed  to  examine  him  was  given  full 
liberty  to  torture  him  and  his  chancellor  Giovanni  de 
Moris,  and  also  to  take  and  similarly  torture  any  others 
who  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  acting  in  any  way  against 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  State,  and  the  countess  and 
a  number  of  others  were  brought  to  Venice  and  closely 
watched. 

It  was  proposed  to  put  him  to  the  torture  of  the  cord, 
but  this  could  not  be  applied  owing  to  one  of  his  arms 
being  wounded,  so  he  had  the  "  fire  to  the  feet  "  instead, 
and  immediately  confessed  everything ;  his  confession 
was  written  down,  and  they  made  him  read  it.  This 
was  a  confession  of  treachery,  but  some  still  think  that 
he  was  innocent  and  that  it  was  extorted  by  torture  and 
hopelessness.  The  report  to  the  Council  was  made  on 
May  5,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  communicated  by 
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three  members  of  the  committee  to  the  condemned.  He 
was  beheaded  with  three  strokes,  in  the  usual  place, 
between  the  columns  of  S.  Theodore  and  S.  Mark,  before 
Vespers,  being  accompanied  by  the  cross  of  the  brother- 
hood of  S.  Maria  Formosa.  He  was  clothed  in  scarlet 
hose,  velvet  berretta  "  alia  Carmagnola,"  crimson  doublet 
and  dress  of  scarlet  with  cuffs.  The  body  was  taken  to 
S.  Francesco  della  Vigna  with  24  torches,  but  while  they 
were  burying  him  Fra  Giacomo  Dolfin,  who  had  confessed 
him  in  prison,  said  that  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  the 
"  Cha  Granda,"  that  is  S.  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari — so 
it  was  removed  to  the  cloisters  of  that  church. 

The  ten  gave  to  the  brethren  of  the  Frari  on  May 
14,  1432,  an  altar  frontal  which  Caraiagnola  had  had 
made,  as  well  as  the  clothes  which  he  had  worn  at  the 
last  (as  he  had  himself  ordered)  giving  instead  10  ducats 
to  tne  captain  of  the  prison,  whose  perquisite  such  things 
were.  The  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  Milan, 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  where  was  a  tomb  which 
he  had  erected  for  his  family,  and  where  he  had  provided 
an  endowment  of  30  florins  a  year  for  a  daily  mass. 
But  this  church  was  destroyed  in  1813  and  his  bones  and 
his  wife's  dispersed. 

The  sentence  of  death  contained  clauses  confirming  to 
the  widow  a  provision  of  10,000  ducats  during  her  life, 
on  condition  that  she  lived  at  Treviso  and  did  not  leave 
it,  to  each  of  the  two  unmarried  daughters  5,000  ducats 
of  gold  on  their  marriage,  from  their  father's  estate,  until 
which  the  "  camera  dei  prestiti "  should  provide  them 
with  clothes  and  food.  They  were  to  live  in  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  and  marry  with  consent  of  the  Council 
of  Ten.  If  they  died  unmarried  they  could  bequeath 
1,000  ducats.  The  third  daughter  was  betrothed  to 
Malatesta,  but  his  repudiation  of  the  contract  put   her 
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in  the  same  case.  The  rest  of  his  Venetian  property 
was  confiscated.  The  teuds  and  possessions  were  sold 
or  removed,  the  furniture  sold  by  auction  and  the  profits 
given  to  the  treasury.  The  palace  at  Venice  was  sold 
in  1433  to  the  V^itturi  and  was  afterwards  pulled  down, 
that  at  Brescia  was  used  by  the  Commune  for  meetings. 
The  jewels  were  subsequently  valued  at  4,697  ducats,  and 
the  palace  at  Alilan  at  19,000.  His  will  was  made 
September  8,  1429.  He  left  his  property  at  Carmag- 
nola  to  his  brother  Giacomo  ;  1,000  ducats  beside  the 
dower  to  his  natural  daughter  Giovannina,  5,000  ducats  of 
dower  and  2,000  pin  money  to  his  other  three  marriage- 
able daughters  ;  if  any  died  before  the  others,  another 
1,000  ducats  to  the  survivors,  including  Luchina,  married 
to  dal  \^erme  ;  to  his  wife  almost  all  the  jewels,  an 
annuity  of  300  florins  and  the  income  from  almost  all  the 
property.  His  heir  was  then  to  be  his  nephew  Matteo, 
son  of  Giacomo.  There  were  several  minor  bequests, 
among  which  was  one  of  300  ducats  every  12  years  to 
renew  the  insignia  on  his  sepulchre,  and  three  annual  gifts 
of  50  florins  to  dower  three  poor  girls.  He  meant  that 
4,000  ducats  should  be  spent  on  his  funeral  if  he  died 
under  the  \"enetians,  and  1,500  to  2,000  for  other 
solemnities  at  Milan. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  medium  stature  and  well  propor- 
tioned, very  strong,  of  rubicund  complexion,  with 
chestnut  hair  and  eyes."  From  his  portraits  he  is  seen 
to  have  worn  neither  whiskers  nor  beard.  "  A  vulgar 
and  rather  shapeless  face,  with  a  thick  neck,  and  the  air 
of  a  man  indulgent  to  himself  and  of  small  intelligence." 
Nevertheless  he  appears  to  have  been  temperate  and 
frugal,  "  and  would  not  have  under  his  standards  the 
scandalous,  gamblers  and  the  idle,  and  he  abominated 
gluttons  and  topers      In  his  domestic  relations  he  shows 
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well,  staying  much  at  home  and  providing  equally  for  all 
in  his  will,  while  his  widow  paid  him  the  tribute  of  a  last- 
ing affection.  He  kept  his  promises  and  did  not  allow  his 
friends  to  be  injured  by  any.  He  was  just  and  merciful 
to  his  dependents,  his  government  of  Genoa  was  good, 
and  so  it  was  at  Cliiari.  He  could  not  read  and  did  not 
even  know  his  letters.  He  was  able  to  fast  for  three 
days,  was  industrious,  resolute,  courageous  under  all 
circumstances,  and  had  that  acuteness  of  mind  and 
intuition  of  what  to  do  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  which  is  so  valuable  to  a  soldier.  On  the  other 
hand  he  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  greedy 
of  honours,  of  a  limitless  pride,  and  so  easily  made  angry 
that  he  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license  of  speech. 
Obstinate  from  a  boy,  very  impatient,  petulant  in  speech, 
his  life  did  not  tend  to  soften  his  asperities.  Facino 
Cane  said  of  him  that  he  would  not  endure  either  equals 
or  superiors,  such  was  his  pride. 


BRACCIO    DA    MONTONE,    CALL^^.^^  ^r.' 
FORTEBRACCIO.  ^     '■  HQ 


The  Perugians  were  always  a  turbulent  people,  hard 
fighters  and  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  many  of  the 
Condottieri  of  greater  or  less  fame  were  born  either  in 
Perugia  itself  or  in  the  country  round.  Braccio  Forte- 
braccio  of  Montone,  and  Nicolo  Piccinino  were  the  most 
celebrated  of  these,  both  of  whose  lives  read  like  a 
romance,  the  strangest  and  most  ou/re  adventures 
befalling  them  and  being  related  quite  simply  as  if  not  at 
all  extraordinary. 

Braccio  took  his  designation  from  the  little  hill  town, 
called  a  "  Castello,"  of  Montone,  a  few  chilometers  from 
Umbertide,  formerly  called  Fratta,  on  the  Arezzo  and 
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Fossato  line,  from  which  place  its  towers  can  be  seen 
cresting  the  hill.  He  was  born  on  July  1st,  1368,  either 
in  Perugia  or  Montone,  his  father's  name  being  Oddo, 
and  his  mother's  Jacoma  Montemelini.  He  was  called 
Andrea  at  first,  but  since  they  had  great  hopes  of  him  as 
he  was  well  grown  and  not  afraid  of  taking  his  own  part, 
was  soon  called  Braccio,  which  means  "  an  arm,"  and  was 
the  occasion  of  jokes  and  puns  made  at  his  and  other 
people's  expense  later  in  his  life.  It  is  related  that  while 
still  a  boy  he  "  put  the  Terra  di  Montone  in  peace,"  by 
the  means  of  slayuig  two  of  the  heads  of  the  opposite 
faction  in  a  skirmish,  and  laying  wait  for  a  third  slew  him 
on  his  way  home.  The  chronicler  says  that  after  this 
every  one  put  the  greatest  hope  in  the  valour  and  bravery 
of  this  young  man !  When  he  was  eighteen  he  longed 
for  wider  horizons  and  greater  possibiHties,  and  leaving 
his  native  place,  went  with  a  few  followers  to  the  camp 
of  the  Count  of  Montefeltro,  who  was  warring  against 
the  lords  of  Rimini,  and  offered  his  services.  He  was 
accepted  and  given  a  command  of  fifteen  "  celate," 
"  helmets ; "  and  fighting  shortly  after  at  Fossombrone, 
was  severely  wounded  and  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Riminese,  but  was  rescued  by  his  men,  who  again  took 
courage  to  attack.  The  Perugian  "  Raspanti,"  in  one  of 
their  periodical  contests  with  the  nobility,  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  1400,  and  having  exiled  their  opponents 
in  the  usual  manner,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Milan ;  in  the  course  of  the  disturbances  Biordo 
Michelotti  possessed  himself  of  Montone.  La  Fratta,  a 
small  place  near,  already  mentioned,  was  at  this  time  in 
the  possession  of  a  certain  Captain  Tutio,  who  thought  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  people's  party,  as  against  the  Pope. 
Braccio  went  with  a  small  party  to  strengthen  the  Pope's 
faction,  but  was  surprised  in  the  narrow  streets  and  taken 
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prisoner.  Biordo,  passing  near,  offered  him  an  engage- 
ment at  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  he  had  from 
Montefeltro,  but  he  refused,  saying  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  serve  him  if  fortune  had  allowed  it,  but  that 
if  he  became  his  soldier  he  would  either  have  to  be  a 
coward  or  held  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  if  he  held  back 
in  battle  he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty,  but  if  he  went 
forward  and  fought  valiantly  he  would  be  attacking  his 
brothers,  wounding  his  friends,  and  violating  his 
country  ;  so  that  Biordo  ought  not  to  offer  this  to  him 
nor  ought  he  to  accept  it.  Biordo  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  greatness  of  mind  that  he  set  him  free,  and 
Braccio  went  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  without  horse  or 
arms  and  took  service  with  the  Florentines,  as  Condot- 
tiere  of  30  "  celate."  Notwithstanding  his  fine  speech  to 
Biordo  he  fought  against  Perugia,  as  exile,  for  the 
Florentines  and  the  Pope  with  great  success,  much 
increasing  his  reputation  ;  but,  disgusted  with  the  peace 
which  Boniface  concluded  with  the  Perugians,  returned 
to  Florence.  Innocent  \"II.,  the  next  Pope,  had  fled  to 
Viterbo,  and  he  went  thither  with  seven  companions,  with 
the  object  of  taking  service  with  him.  His  resources 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  he  had  not  sufficient  money 
to  pay  for  their  entertainment.  After  supper,  therefore, 
he  took  off  his  doublet  which  was  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  offered  it  to  the  host  in  payment ;  who  was  so  struck 
by  his  generosity  and  his  lordly  manner,  being  plainly 
badly  off,  that  he  not  only  refused  to  take  anything  from 
so  fine  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  in  low  water, 
but  gave  him  four  golden  scudi  and  a  letter  to  his  son 
who  kept  an  inn  at  Bolsena,  charging  him  to  do  the  same 
— a  letter  which,  when  delivered,  was  acted  upon  with 
filial  obedience.  His  misfortunes  were  not  yet  over  ;  at 
Foligno,  on  his  way  back  to  Florence  he  lost  by  a  fire 
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all  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  even  his  clothes,  he  and  his 
soldiers  escaping  literally  with  nothing  but  their  lives  in 
face  of  the  assembled  populace.  Their  hard  fate  excited 
the  pity  of  the  rulers  of  the  city,  the  Trinci ;  who  knowing 
who  Braccio  was,  provided  him  not  only  with  clothes, 
arms  and  horses  for  himself  and  his  companions,  but  also 
with  money. 

He  now  took  service  with  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  and 
fought  with  him  against  the  Bolognese,  over  whom  a 
great  victory  was  gained  by  his  counsel,  and  a  difficult 
passage  across  the  river  Reno  achieved.  As  a  reward  his 
condotta  was  increased  from  12  to  70  horse  with 
increase  of  pay,  and  subsequently  to  150;  Alberico  also 
gave  him  the  care  of  the  army  and  of  all  the  military 
standards,  and  allowed  him  to  use  his  arms,  the  badge  of 
his  house,  "  and  the  ancient  ornaments  of  his  ancestors, 
which  he  and  his  posterity  have  used  till  our  own  days," 
as  Campanus  says,  writing  in  1495.  Fortune  again 
turned  against  him  and  calumniators  made  such  mis- 
chief between  him  and  Alberic  that  the  latter  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  him  by  the  assassin's  knife.  His  wife, 
however,  pitying  Braccio,  gave  him  timely  warning  and 
he  fled  by  night  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  soldiers,  where  he  was  well  received  ;  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  negotiations,  in  which  Alberic, 
having  returned  to  reason,  recommended  him  to  the 
Pope's  legate,  was  made  captain  of  300  horse  by  him. 
After  serving  here  and  there  he  became  lord  of  Rocca 
Contrada,  which  was  besieged  by  Lodovico,  lord  of 
Fermo,  ambassadors  being  sent  to  off^er  him  the  lordship 
on  condition  of  his  forcing  Lodovico  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  the  commencement  and  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness.  In  the  war  which  followed,  Braccio  performed 
what  was  considered  one  of  the  most  noble  feats  of  arms 
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ever  done  in  Italy.  He  had  gone  to  the  river  to  inspect 
the  mills  which  had  been  destroyed,  with  an  escort  of  lOO 
of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Angelo  dalla  Pergola,  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party,  heard  of  it  and  came  agamst 
him  with  700  horse  and  some  foot  soldiers.  Braccio  saw 
the  dust  and  heard  the  noise  of  the  approaching 
squadrons,  but  addressed  his  soldiers,  exhorting  them  to 
show  that  they  were  indeed  the  brave  men  whom  he  took 
them  to  be  ;  that  they  could  run  away  but  that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  them  to  do  so  ;  and  then  led  them  to  a  little  hill 
near,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  drew  them  up  to  receive  the 
attack.  They  fought  for  four  hours  without  much  result, 
and  then  Angelo  detailed  two  companies  of  foot  soldiers 
to  mount  the  hill  and  take  them  in  the  rear,  but  Braccio 
dismounted  15  of  his  soldiers  and  sent  them  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  hold  it.  The  fight  went  on  till  evening  and 
12  horsemen  were  killed  on  Angelo's  side  and  15  on 
Braccio's,  nearly  all  his  men  were  wounded,  one  of  them 
named  Spinta,  receiving  no  less  than  105  between  himself 
and  his  horse!  and  another,  Guglielino  Mecca,  72.  The 
effect  of  this  fight  was  that  many  of  the  "  Castella  "  sent 
ambassadors  to  Braccio  or  rose  against  the  soldiery  and 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  few  days  300  soldiers 
of  the  guard  were  taken,  who  were  stripped  of  their  arms 
and  horses  and  let  go  in  their  shirts,  while  many  of  Lodo- 
vico's  soldiers  left  Angelo  and  went  to  Braccio.  At  this 
time  he  ravaged  Ancona  and  the  country  round,  reducing 
the  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  sending  ambassadors  to 
him.  He  received  them  courteously,  and  treated  with 
them  as  an  independent  prince,  granting  them  peace  and 
releasing  the  prisoners  "  for  as  much  money  as  it  pleased 
them  to  give  him."  Having  thanked  him  profusely  they 
promised  7,000  ducats  as  ransom  for  all  the  plunder 
"  prisoners  included  "  (!)  and,  says  the  chronicler,  "  after- 
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wards  they  were  always  friends."  This  chronicler  has  a 
dry  humour  and  his  remarks  are  often  entertaining  and 
caustic — here  is  a  specimen  referring  to  a  tyrant  of  the 
period:  "Carlo  Malatesta,  the  lord  of  Rimini,  declared 
war  against  Camerino,  the  reason  is  not  very  clear,  if  it  is 
not  perhaps  because  those  who  have  a  great  desire  to 
govern,  whatever  greater  faculties  they  may  possess,  so 
much  the  more  desire,  nor  can  satisfy  themselves  equally 
with  any  other  thing  than  the  misery  and  calamity  of 
others." 

At  this  time  Braccio  was  laying  the  foundations  of  that 
army  which  was  so  devoted  to  him,  and  with  which  he  did 
such  wonders  in  cifter  years.  "  He  did  not  send  his 
soldiers  into  danger,  but  went  with  them  in  person,  and 
no  less  than  they  suffered  fatigues,  watches,  and  hunger  ; 
he  gave  all  the  spoil  to  them,  and  wished  for  himself  only 
glory  and  empire."  No  wonder  that  they  worshipped 
him,  and  were  ready  to  follow  anywhere  where  he  led 
them,  and  that  his  reputation  as  a  successful  leader  was 
rapidly  growing.  When  King  Ladislas  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  to  arrange  a  condotta,  he  replied  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  the  King,  but  that  he  would  like  to  take 
counsel  with  his  soldiers  before  replying.  He  therefore 
first  asked  the  captains  and  then  the  others,  down  to  the 
smallest  soldiers,  saying  that  he  would  decide  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  all,  who  replied  with  shouts  that 
the  decision  was  liis  business,  and  that  they  would  never 
abandon  him,  but  would  follow  even  into  extreme  danger 
and  would  give  their  lives  for  his  honour,  holding  him  not 
only  as  captain,  but  as  father.  "  No  captain  was  ever 
dearer  to  his  soldiers,  for  he  adorned  the  marvellous 
greatness  of  his  soul  with  natural  pleasantry  of  speech, 
no  one  ever  talked  with  his  soldiers  more  pleasantly,  no 
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one  punished  more  gently  things  done  evilly,  nor  excited 
them  to  fight  with  more  ardour." 

In  consequence  of  this  favourable  answer  he  took 
service  with  Ladislas  against  Rome  with  1,200  horse  and 
1,000  foot,  receiving  14,000  ducats  from  him  as  advance 
pay  for  his  soldiers  ;  but  this  only  lasted  a  short  time,  for 
in  1408  we  find  him  again  with  the  Florentines,  having 
left  Ladislas  in  the  lurch.  This  was  owing  to  treacherous 
jiroceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Perugian  envoys  who 
wished  for  his  death.  Immediately  on  his  dismounting 
from  his  horse  the  Florentine  ambassadors  gave  him  the 
pay  for  1,500  horsemen.  Later  in  the  same  campaign 
he  co-operated  with  Paolo  Orsini  against  Ladislas  in 
Rome,  the  changes  of  relations  between  the  different 
personages  being  quite  confusing.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  made  a  raid  through  the  Chiusan  territory 
which  was  celebrated  ;  having  taken  80  prisoners,  10,000 
sheep  and  goats,  5,000  oxen,  and  1,000  horses,  he  drove 
them  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  country  without 
mishap,  with  only  400  horse  and  a  few  foot.  His 
cleverest  expedient  was  at  a  place  near  Lake  Thrasimene, 
which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  back,  a  very  dangerous 
place  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  way,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  defended  by  a  few. 
The  pass  having  been  occupied  by  some  Perugian  foot 
soldiers  Braccio  dismounted  nearly  all  his  men  and  drove 
their  horses  with  the  rest  of  the  beasts.  The  enemy  who 
had  thought  themselves  superior  in  infantry,  seeing  so 
many  foot  soldiers  were  afraid  to  attack,  and  retired  up 
the  hill  on  the  approach  of  Braccio.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  through  the  pass  the  soldiers  remounted  and  the 
Perugians  ground  their  teeth  with  rage  at  having  let 
them  go  by,  since  they,  being  lightly  armed,  might  easily 
have  thrown  the  heavily  armed  men  into  confusion  loaded 
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with  booty  as  they  were.  WTien  they  reached  the 
entrenchments  he  gave  ten  beasts  to  each  soldier, 
and  said  jokingly  next  day  when  they  were  each  feeding 
his  ow'n,  that  he  had  done  a  fine  deed  in  making  soldiers 
into  shepherds. 

Braccio  always  had  the  ambition  to  rule  over  his  native 
city  of  Perugia,  and  made  various  attempts  to  capture  it, 
the  divisions  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  giving 
him  hope  of  finding  supporters  within  the  walls.  One  of 
the  most  determined  of  his  attacks  was  made  on 
November  13th,  1410,  and  is  described  with  great  vivid- 
ness by  his  biographer,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  present. 
"  He  went  to  the  gates  of  the  city  with  Sforza  and  Paolo 
Orsini,  he  had  300  foot  and  2,000  horse.  In  the  hollow 
silence  of  night  Braccio  fixed  the  ladders  to  the  wall  by 
the  side  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Pietro,  not  hearing  the 
voices  of  the  sentinels  repeating  among  themselves  the 
watchword.  There  was  an  indistinct,  confused  noise  like 
that  of  a  distant  cascade.  It  was  the  movement  of 
soldiers,  the  cries  of  the  citizens,  who,  crowded  in  the 
piazza  and  armed  at  all  points,  w^aited  the  signal  to  go 
against  the  enemy ;  for  a  '  popolano  '  whom  the  people 
called  Tommaso  di  Giorgio,  had  w-amed  the  Priors  that 
Messer  Mario,  the  Neapolitan,  was  ready  to  open  the 
gates  to  Braccio.  The  leader  of  the  '  banditti '  (exiled 
men)  with  a  few  of  his  men  descended  from  the  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  S.  Pietro,  and,  the  way  being  opened  to 
horse  and  foot,  was  in  a  moment  near  to  the  second  wall 
of  the  city.  He  broke,  he  threw  down  the  two  gates ; 
rushing  through  the  suburb  he  saw  again  with  a  fierce  joy 
the  church  of  S.  Domenico  and  that  of  S.  Ercolano ;  he 
saw  again  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  still  scarred  by  the 
flames,  and  the  houses  of  the  '  raspanti,'  simple,  modest, 
but  beautiful.     When  he  was  at  the  wall  which  makes 
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a  third  and  very  strong-  bulwark  to  the  ancient  city,  he 
re-invigorated  his  companions  with  loud  and  stirring 
words,  commanding  them  to  have  the  fire  ready,  and 
commenced  the  assault  vigorously.  Then  Tartaglia 
came  forth  with  a  small,  but  valorous  band,  being  told 
that  the  enemy  had  entered,  and  then  the  citizens  rushed 
out  trembling  with  rage  and  like  waves  in  ebb  and  flow 
furiously  fell  upon  their  enemies.  What  a  tremendous 
night  was  that !  Till  day  broke  they  fought  ferociously 
on  both  sides,  till  daylight  fearful  cries  and  bowlings 
more  like  those  of  wild  beasts  than  of  men  sounded 
through  the  air.  The  women  lighted  the  sanguinary 
scene  from  the  windows,  and  threw  on  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunates  below  stones,  hot  ashes,  and  boihng  water 
and  whatever  came  to  their  hands ;  they  called  the 
'  raspanti '  by  name,  applauding  them  with  voices 
become  masculine,  and  redoubled  in  them  their  strength 
and  reinflamed  their  vengeful  feelings.  Braccio  who  had 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  was  first  in  valour 
as  he  was  first  to  put  his  life  in  peril ;  he  made  the 
soldiers  of  Tartaglia  give  back  for  a  moment ;  but  when 
he  saw  his  men  run  to  the  houses  of  the  people  to  plunder, 
and  fresh  waves  of  opponents  arrive,  retiring  foot  by  foot 
he  went  out  by  the  same  gates  which  he  had  thrown 
down.  It  was  a  thing  worthy  of  great  wonder,  that 
though  a  great  number  of  the  unarmed  populace  spread 
about  through  the  Borgo  (suburb)  did  not  cease  to  throw 
stones  and  darts  against  Braccio's  soldiers,  both  when 
they  were  retreating,  and  when  the  battle  was  renewed 
more  bitterly,  yet  Braccio  did  not  once  wound  anyone 
who  had  not  arms  in  his  hand,  such  as  a  lance  or  a  sword." 
As  may  be  seen  the  Perugians  were  exceedingly  war- 
like, and  both  men  and  women  could  fight  well  on 
occasion.       Their  very  games  were  what  we  should  call 
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brutal,  but  no  doubt,  like  tournaments  and  joustings,  con- 
duced to  warlike  ambition  and  taught  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  pain.  There  was  an  annual  series  of  games  which 
commenced  on  March  ist,  and  continued  for  two  months 
on  "  festa  "  days,  called  "  giuochi  di  sassi,"  stone  games, 
which  show  what  a  brutal  age  it  was.  In  these 
battles  between  citizens,  for  they  were  nothing  less,  the 
weapons  were  stones  and  sticks,  and  the  combatants  were 
clad  in  light  leather  armour,  bore  helmet  and  shield,  and 
wore  shoes  made  of  tanned  and  hardened  leather.  Some 
instead  of  a  shield  had  a  cloak,  these  were  called 
"  lanciatori ; "  others  more  heavily  armed  were  called 
"  armati,"  they  had  shoes  of  linen  three  times  doubled 
with  stag's  hide  and  greaves  to  the  knee  of  the  same 
covered  with  hard  double  leather,  above  the  knee  they 
had  thigh  pieces  of  iron,  and  wore  an  iron  cuirass,  padded 
within,  with  a  scarlet  surcoat  and  padding  to  the  wrists, 
while  round  the  neck  were  pads  of  linen  and  cotton 
covered  with  hard  leather,  their  helmets  had  beaks  like 
a  sparrow-hawk,  and  above  was  a  fold  of  hard 
felt,  like  a  hood,  of  purple  or  of  silver,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank ;  the  shoulders  were  covered 
with  a  red  cape,  "  and  the  rest  of  the  back  with 
fine  clothes."  They  bore  a  shield  and  a  stick,  being  de- 
fenders and  not  attacking,  and  it  was  thought  disgraceful 
for  them  to  throw  stones.  The  city  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  men  belonging  to  one  part  kept  the  head  of 
the  piazza,  and  those  of  the  other  party  kept  its  foot. 
The  young  men  fought  till  9  a.m.,  then  the  boys  had  their 
turn  for  two  hours,  fighting  with  stones,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  all  men  whether  young  or  old  joined  in  the 
fray.  Victory  consisted  in  holding  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  and  driving  the  other  party  away.  Some  threw 
stones,  others  charged  beneath  their  shields  at  the  oppos- 
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in^  party.  Old  men  in  great  excitement  would  leap  trom 
the  houses  round,  leaving  behind  cloak  and  dress,  and 
run  to  help  their  side  without  considering  their  age  and 
weakness.  If  anyone  asked  for  quarter  he  left  the 
contest.  Sometimes  2,000  citizens  thus  fought  in  the 
piazza,  and  there  were  generally  ten  or  twenty  citizens 
dead  or  badly  injured ;  in  which  case  there  was  no 
"  vendetta,"  for  the  relations  of  those  killed  considered  it 
a  misfortune,  but  no  cause  for  vengeance.  Braccio's 
soldiers  sometimes  joined  in  these  games,  but  were  no 
match  for  the  Perugians.  They  did  not  take  place  in  the 
great  piazza,  but  in  that  now  called  "  del  Campo  di 
Battaglia,"  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  lies  below  the 
Piazza  Sopra  Muro,  close  to  the  Porta  S.  Margherita. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Florentine  and  Papal  armies 
Braccio  was  made  captain-general,  and  passing  through 
V'iterbo  made  enquiries  about  the  generous  innkeeper 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  his  day  of  adversity.  He 
found  that  he  was  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  a  considerable 
amount,  having  no  doubt  been  over  generous  to  others  as 
well  as  to  Braccio.  In  his  case,  however,  it  turned  out  to 
have  been  a  good  investment,  for  Braccio  not  only  paid 
his  creditors  and  took  him  out  of  prison,  but  took  him 
with  him  on  his  campaign  and  treated  him  with  great 
liberality  and  courtesy.  His  success  in  driving  King 
Ladislas  of  Naples  away  from  Rome  so  pleased  the  Pope 
that  he  was  inspired  to  make  a  bon  mot.  He  said  that  his 
soldiers  had  for  captain  "  an  arm  "  (Braccio),  but  the 
others  had  only  feet,  so  they  ran,  while  his  soldiers 
fought.  Not  that  Braccio  was  slow  in  his  movements  ; 
on  occasion  he  was  as  rapid  as  Piccinino — it  is  related 
that  when  fighting  against  Perugia,  in  one  day  he  went  40 
miles,  made  an  ambush  near  Marsciano,  fought  and 
conquered  Cerqueto,  raided  to  the  very  gates  of  Perugia, 
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and  took  his  army  safely  back  to  camp  with  one  of  the 
largest  hauls  of  booty  which  he  ever  made.  Paolo  Orsini 
being-  tempted  by  higher  pay  joined  Ladislas,  who  desired 
also  to  have  Braccio's  assistance,  and  while  he  was 
besieging  Todi  took  an  opportunity  to  open  negotiations 
with  him.  Braccio  making  a  furious  night  attack  on  the 
King's  camp  took  four  honourable  knights  who  guarded 
the  royal  ensigns,  while  they  were  arming  to  go  to  the 
King's  pavilion.  The  King,  in  person,  followed  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  rescue  his  standard  bearers,  but 
they  had  been  dragged  away  so  quickly  that  though 
he  could  hear  their  voices  calling  for  help  he  could  not 
get  near  them.  The  soldiers  were  going  to  strip  the 
prisoners,  but  a  light  being  brought,  desisted  on  seeing 
their  rich  clothes,  their  golden  spurs,  their  corslets  and 
helmets  all  gilded,  and  their  horses  also  with  richly 
adorned  harness,  which  proclaimed  them  people  of 
importance.  That  night  70  horses  were  taken  from  the 
King's  camp.  The  next  day  Braccio  sent  the  four 
standard-bearers  back,  though  he  might  have  demanded 
ransom.  The  King  asked  them  many  questions  about 
Braccio  and  praised  him  highly  for  his  humanity  and 
greatness  of  soul,  and  sent  a  trumpeter  directly  to  thank 
him  by  name.  The  next  day  it  happened  that  a  soldier 
to  whom  Braccio  was  attached  was  taken  in  a  skirmish, 
Ladislas,  not  to  be  out-done,  returned  him  dressed  in  a 
fine  purple  robe,  the  King's  present,  and  made  him  the 
bearer  of  a  message  that  the  King  would  like  "  to  talk 
with  Braccio."  At  the  moment  a  skirmish  was  proceed- 
ing in  the  trenches,  and  Braccio  returned  answer  that  if 
the  King  wanted  him  he  was  to  be  found  there.  So 
Ladislas  came  out  and  Braccio  met  him  outside  the 
trench,  taking  his  helmet  from  his  head  and  sheathing 
his  sword,  and  dismounting  put  his  knee  to  the  ground. 
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"  a  reverence  due  to  Royal  Majesty."  Then  they  both 
retired  to  the  left  while  the  battle  went  on  on  the  other 
side  of  the  trench !  King'  Ladislas  endeavoured  to 
entice  Braccio  with  the  splendour  of  his  offers  if  he  would 
leave  the  Pope  and  serve  him,  offering  him  300,000 
ducats,  the  command  of  his  whole  army,  and  a  city  as  a 
gift  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  Naples  only  excepted, 
and  that  he  would  not  deny  him  anything  that  he  asked, 
on  his  royal  word  and  crown.  Braccio,  however,  was 
proof  against  the  King's  blandi.shments,  and  answered 
courteously  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  been 
taught  to  keep  faith  with  those  he  served,  that  he  was 
bound  to  the  Pope,  but  that  in  anything  not  prejudicial 
to  him  he  would  be  glad  to  serve  his  highness  with  the 
same  faith  with  which  he  served  the  Pope,  and  that  when 
his  "  condotta  "  was  finished  he  would  serve  either  of 
them  for  the  same  pay  as  he  was  then  receiving,  and  so 
they  parted  with  mutual  esteem.  There  is  a  certain 
quaintness  in  the  idea  of  this  courteous  interview  with 
its  background  of  battle,  which  suggests  the  pictures  of 
the  period  in  which  three  or  four  incongruous  actions 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  composition,  and  one 
gets  a  feeling  of  unreality  as  if  either  the  negotiations  or 
the  fighting  were  done  for  effect. 

In  141 5  Braccio  was  made  Governor  of  Bologna, 
another  turbulent  city,  which  lost  no  time  in  rebelling  as 
soon  as  he  gave  the  citizens  an  opportunity  by  leading  an 
expedition  towards  Rimini.  They  had  better  have  borne 
the  yoke  however,  for  Braccio  was  quickly  back,  and 
though  the  rebellion  was  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
in  the  end  they  had  to  pay  him  180,000  ducats,  on  receiv- 
ing which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  citadel,  the  "  Castella  " 
and  country  round,  and  the  50  hostages  he  had 
demanded.     No  wonder  the  Condottieri  could  afford  to 
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build  great  palaces  and  castles,  and  to  patronize  Art  and 
Letters !  The  time  had  now  come  when  he  had  deter- 
mined to  possess  Perugia  at  all  costs,  and  he  commenced 
the  campaign  which  ended  in  his  being  accepted  as  lord 
of  that  city.  To  commence  with  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
going  to  move  his  army  to  Milan,  then  travelled  so 
quickly  by  way  of  Rimini  that  he  was  across  the  Alps  and 
at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  before  they  heard  that  he  had  left 
Bologna.  He  harried  the  country,  taking  120  "  Castella  " 
and  80  towns,  and  the  Perugians  were  so  much  afraid 
that  they  walled  up  the  gates.  Finding  that  the  wounds 
of  some  of  his  soldiers  swelled  and  did  not  heal,  he  sus- 
pected poisoned  arrows  and  complained  to  the  Priors, 
who  ruled  the  city.  They  replied  that  they  knew 
nothmg  of  it  and  did  not  wish  that  any  of  the  citizens 
should  break  the  rules  of  war,  and  published  a  decree 
threatening  death  to  anyone  who  should  thus  offend. 
His  first  attack  was  made  on  April  i6th,  141 6,  and  was 
not  successful.  He  divided  his  forces  into  two  bodies, 
one  of  which  attacked  the  monastery  of  S.  Giuliana  so  as 
to  open  the  way  to  the  Porta  Eburnea,  while  the  other 
was  to  fight  against  the  Porta  di  Fonte  Nuova,  below 
Porta  Sole  at  the  other  end  of  the  city.  There  was  a 
thick  mist  and  the  people  rushed  to  S.  Giuliana  when  the 
fight  began,  so  that  Braccio  himself  led  his  men  through 
the  other  gate  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  city.  There  there 
was  a  most  bloody  struggle,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
the  place  having  been  left  to  guard  the  Piazza  in  case  of 
need.  The  women  cried  that  it  was  now  time  to  wound 
the  enemy  with  arms,  with  their  nails  and  teeth,  and 
finally  that  now  they  must  fight  for  their  country,  their 
sons,  and  their  own  lives,  and  that  they  must  conquer 
or  be  cut  in  pieces,  while  they  threw  down  from  the  roofs 
and    windows    great    masses    of    stones    which  crushed 
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horses  and  men  by  the  hundred.  The  old  men,  who 
could  not  fight  any  more,  cried  to  their  sons  and  nephews 
to  defend  that  place  in  which  they  would  repose  in  a 
short  time,  so  that  they  might  not  have  to  spend  their 
few  remaining  years  unhappily  far  from  home  and  lay 
their  bones  in  some  strange  land,  and  Braccio  was  forced 
to  return  discomfited,  leaving  many  men  dead ;  nor  did 
another  attack  near  the  Porta  S.  Costanza,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  at  the  Porta  Sole,  have  any  better 
effect.  His  success  came  at  the  battle  between  Colle 
and  Ponte  S.  Giovanni,  when  he  defeated  a  relieving 
force  under  Angelo  dalla  Pergola,  Ceccolino  di 
Michelotto  and  Carlo  Malatesta,  who  had  between  them 
3,500  horses  and  2,400  foot.  He  chose  his  position  very 
carefully,  and  arranged  for  ambulance  work  and  refresh- 
ment, setting  between  the  various  bands  some  foot 
soldiers  whose  duties  were  to  help  those  who  fell,  to 
carry  the  wounded  out  of  the  battle,  to  supply  lances  to 
the  combatants,  to  carry  drink  and  finally  to  wound  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  horses  if  they  had  the  chance.  He 
then  had  barrels,  casks,  and  tubs,  and  other  large  vessels 
brought,  filled  with  water  and  placed  close  behind  the 
soldiers  as  drawn  up  in  order.  To  these  wise  arrange- 
ments his  victory  was  due,  but  he  showed  throughout 
the  care  and  readiness  of  resource  of  a  great  general. 
He  was  rather  weak  in  cavalry — at  the  begmning  of  the 
battle  70  of  the  enemy's  horse  were  taken  prisoners. 
Braccio  immediately  had  them  stripped  and  armed,  70  of 
his  foot  soldiers  thus  making  a  new  squadron.  Owing 
to  the  heat  and  the  dust  the  assailants  began  to  faint 
after  some  hours  fighting,  and  not  having  water  near  with 
which  to  refresh  themselves,  to  save  their  lives  went  to 
the  Tiber  to  drink,  which  was  a  mile  away,  which  Braccio 
seeing  ordered  Malatesta  Baglioni  to  charge  at  the  head 
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of  the  exiles.  The  enemy  were  so  weakened  that  they 
could  not  ward  off  blows ;  3,000  horse  soldiers  were 
taken,  and  200  died  between  the  light  horse  and  foot  and 
many  more  horses.  Ceccolino  was  taken,  two  nephews 
of  Carlo  Malatesta  together  with  himself,  and  of  the 
whole  army  only  .\gnolo  dalla  Pergola  and  400  horse 
escaped.  Braccio  received  Carlo  Malatesta  courteously. 
As  soon  as  he  had  dismounted  and  his  arms  had  been 
taken,  Braccio,  berretta  in  hand,  commenced  to  console 
him  with  courteous  words,  saying  that  he  ought  to  bear 
the  reverses  of  fortune  bravely,  "  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
war  that  those  who  fight  sometimes  conquer  and  some- 
times are  conquered,  and  that  he  had  been  taken  fighting 
not  fleeing."  The  Perugians  on  hearing  the  news  were 
so  filled  with  fear  and  terror  "  that  the  many  lamenta- 
tions were  stilled  into  a  silence  more  horrible  than  weep- 
ing." "  They  remembered  the  many  wicked  murders 
which  they  had  done  "  says  Campanus,  "  and  all  believed 
that  the  hour  of  vengeance  was  come  and  that  every 
kind  of  cruelty  which  it  was  possible  to  imagine  would  be 
used  against  them."  They  sent  a  herald  to  Braccio,  who 
answered  that  their  ambassadors  might  safely  come  to  his 
camp  ;  but  this  fellow  got  drunk  in  a  little  inn  on  his  way 
back  and  went  to  sleep  it  off  under  a  hedge,  leaving  the 
citizens  to  expect  the  worst  from  his  not  returning !  So 
they  sent  Cinello,  cousin-german  to  Braccio  as  chey  say, 
thinking  that  his  relationship  would  dispose  him  to 
receive  him  well,  saying  that  they  proposed  offering  him 
the  lordship  of  the  city,  but  had  only  sent  the  herald  to 
ask  whether  he  would  receive  ambassadors.  This 
second  request  naturally  made  Braccio  wonder,  but  a 
search  discovered  the  untrustworthy  herald  under  the 
hedge  and  matters  were  explained.  The  ambassadors 
were  eight,  and  after  offering  him  the  lordship  of  the  city 
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they  prayed  him  not  to  allow  the  exiles  to  behave  cruelly 
to  the  "  raspanti."  "  A  tear  fell  from  the  valiant  man's 
eye.  He  said  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  magis- 
tracy without  spotting  his  name,  his  deeds  and  his  glory. 
To  reduce  to  servitude  a  brother  people  would  be 
treachery,  to  free  it  a  generous  work ;  that  he  wished 
above  all  things  to  restore  the  laws  and  to  raise  the 
oppressed  dignity  of  the  Republic ;  that  he  had  made 
war  upon  the  '  raspanti '  because  they  were  so 
unfriendly  to  the  nobles,  not  because  they  were  friends  to 
liberty."  Nevertheless,  as  if  repenting  his  words,  which 
expressed  sincere  and  disinterested  affection  for  his  coun- 
try he  took  counsel  of  Malatesta  Baglioni,  of  Cherubino 
della  Staffa  and  his  other  companions  in  arms  according 
to  his  custom.  The  answer  was  by  cries  of  "  Viva 
Braccio  !  "  "  Viva  il  signor  di  Perugia !  "  The  terms 
finally  agreed  upon  were  these,  "  That  the  Perugians  gave 
themselves  to  Braccio  with  the  city,  the  county  and  all 
the  other  public  things.  That  the  citizens  should  obey, 
call,  and  receive  him  as  their  legitimate  lord.  That 
public  business  should  be  managed  by  him.  That 
neither  debates  nor  councils  should  be  held  without  his 
order.  That  those  who  did  not  obey  should  be  con- 
sidered rebels,  and  that  anyone  might  kill  them  without 
penalty  or  outlawry.  That  the  exiles  should  go  to  their 
houses  and  enjoy  their  property,  but  should  not  refain 
enmity  against  the  citizens.  That  no  one  should  make 
tumults  under  pain  of  the  gallows  or  the  block.  That 
Braccio  should  only  have  the  surplus  of  the  public  returns 
That  all  the  magistrates  should  be  elected  and  created  by 
the  people  except  the  treasurer  and  the  Podesta.  That 
voting  should  be  free,  and  that  appeal  should  lie  to 
Braccio  even  in  capital  cases,  and  if  anyone  opposed  the 
appeal   he    should  be    punished.        Braccio  should    not 
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impose  fresh  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 
That  he  should  render  the  usual  honours  to  the  magis- 
trates and  should  preserve  the  ancient  decrees,  and  should 
not  break  the  ordinances  and  statutes  of  the  city  except 
by  the  consent  of  the  people." 

On  July  19,  1 41 6,  he  entered  Perugia  as  lord.  In 
arranging  the  order  of  the  procession  he  settled  a  dispute 
between  the  exiles  and  his  soldiers  for  nearness  to  his 
person  with  his  usual  astuteness,  saying  that  he  entered 
Perugia  with  the  exiles  like  a  new  bride,  expected  with 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  made  up  a  squadron  of  the 
best  of  his  soldiers  and  the  most  highly  connected  of  the 
exiles.  The  citizens  decorated  their  houses  with  carpets 
and  tapestries  hung  from  the  walls,  and  the  covered 
streets  reeked  with  sweet  odours.  The  windows  also 
were  decorated  with  carpets,  and  they  hung  out  precious 
and  splendid  jewels,  chains,  and  other  women's  gear 
which  reached  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  piazza  was 
covered  with  cloths  stretched  across,  and  the  merchants 
covered  the  walls  all  round  with  fine  cloth  and  other 
merchandize.  "  And  the  Palazzo  Publico  had  fine  French 
carpets  from  the  windows,  and  cups  of  gold  and  silver 
placed  outside  on  little  shelves."  Having  information  of 
the  great  magnificence  of  decoration  shown  all  over  the 
city,  and  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  had  come  to 
Perugia,  he  thought  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Raspanti  possible,  so  entered  by  the  Porta  S.  Angelo 
and  soon  was  in  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  while  the  magis- 
tracy was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  Porta  S.  Costanza, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city!  He  divided  his  men  into 
two  bodies,  placing  one  at  the  foot  and  the  other  at  the 
head  of  the  Piazza,  where  the  most  dexterous  and  valiant 
knights  jousted  till  the  evening,  and  100  lances  joined  in 
the  display,  then  there  was  a  public  dance  and  illumina- 
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tions  and  acclamations.  The  Signory,  the  Ten,  the 
principal  citizens,  and  the  whole  magistracy  swore  fealty 
and  obedience  to  Braccio  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  and 
he  then  published  decrees  signed  "  Braccio,  lord  of 
Perugia."  He  decreed  that  rebels  and  exiles  should 
return  freely  to  their  country,  and  all  their  condemnations 
should  be  publicly  burnt ;  he  forbade  the  citizens  to  carry 
arms  under  most  severe  penalties,  and  showed  himself 
unarmed  to  the  people  as  he  walked  through  the  city 
streets  ;  he  wished  that  shops  and  warehouses  should  be 
re-opened,  and  no  one  was  to  fear  the  rapacity  of  the 
soldiery  ;  he  had  all  the  chains  cut  from  the  streets,  and 
cleared  the  gates  of  the  city,  so  that  his  horse  soldiers 
could  quickly  be  brought  to  any  place  where  a  tumult 
arose,  and  leaving  a  good  guard,  only  ten  days  after  his 
entry,  led  his  men  towards  Assisi. 

There  were  no  immediate  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
republic.  The  magistracy  remained  in  office,  but  subject 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  Braccio,  and  depending  in 
some  way  upon  two  new  "  Priors  "  elected  from  among 
the  chief  men.  The  Ten  and  the  councillors  were  at 
first  elected  equally  from  the  Raspanti  and  the  nobles, 
then  in  a  less  number,  and  finally  no  Raspanti,  so  that 
a  perfect  aristocracy  reigned  over  Perugia.  The  nobles 
wished  to  recover  fully  what  they  had  been  despoiled  of 
in  1393,  but  Braccio  counselled  them  to  wait  a  while  and 
not  to  upset  the  inhabitants  so  soon  and  so  violently.  To 
him  as  master  the  opportunity  would  come  of  taking  from 
the  usurpers  the  property  of  the  returned  nobles,  under 
charges  of  tumult,  of  rebellion,  of  plots  against  the  State, 
and  the  fines  against  rebels  were  very  heavy !  He  paid 
the  debts  created  by  the  Raspanti  in  the  war  with  his 
own  money,  "  robbed  from  many  Italian  cities,"  and  made 
himself  thought  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  laws  and  the 
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father  of  his  country,  so  that  the  people  began  to  love 
him.  The  ransom  of  Carlo  and  Galeazzo  Malatesta, 
taken  at  Castello  di  Colle,  was  60,000  ducats  from  the 
Malateste  and  if  that  was  not  enough  Guid  Antonio, 
Count  of  IMontefeltro,  promised  20,000  more  in  a  short 
time.  This  money  was  divided  among  the  soldiery,  some 
had  40  and  others  50  florins  of  gold ;  consequently  they 
said  he  was  most  liberal,  and  praised  him  to  the  skies. 
Leaving  Perugia,  where  there  were  soon  tumults  between 
the  gentlemen  and  the  populace,  he  went  towards  Rome, 
collecting  tribute  on  his  way.  Rieti  paid  him  6,000 
ducats  for  having  tried  to  kill  some  of  his  soldiers, 
Spoleto  and  Norcia  gave  him  10,000  for  leaving  them 
alone.  Arrived  at  Rome,  he  was  hailed  as  "  Ruler  of 
the  City  of  Rome,"  the  people  seeing  no  help  against 
so  powerful  an  adversary.  The  Castel  S.  Angelo  had, 
however,  to  be  besieged,  and  between  June  16  and 
August  26  he  lost  three-quarters  of  his  troops  by  sick- 
ness, so  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  taking  it  and  departed 
— the  Romans  quickly  rebelling.  In  the  next  year  he 
took  Cetona  and  sold  it  to  tiie  Sienese  for  10,000  ducats, 
accepted  large  payments  as  blackmail  from  the  princes 
in  Picenum,  and  the  lord  of  Fermo  daring  to  refuse  to 
pay  a  fine  of  4,000  ducats  rightly  or  wrongly  was  at- 
tacked and  made  prisoner  and  forced  to  pay  double! 
From  Lucca  he  had  50,000  and  from  Norscia  14,000 
ducats  in  the  same  year.  There  was  a  pestilence  in 
Perugia  and  many  soldiers  and  citizens  died.  The 
Sienese  being  grateful  over  the  affair  of  Cetona  sent  at 
their  own  expense  100  horse  and  400  foot  to  guard  it, 
and  each  year  after  sent  money  to  pay  soldiers  without 
being  asked  or  expecting  any  return !  I  believe  there 
is  no  similar  instance  recorded.  On  February  11,  1420, 
Braccio  started  for  Florence  to  confer  with  Pope  Martin 
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V.  He  went  as  a  great  lord  accompanied  by  400  horse 
and  40  foot  soldiers,  the  flower  of  his  army,  "  fine  of 
aspect  and  form,  finer  still  for  their  rich  clothes,  their 
shining  arms,  their  polished  cuirasses,  and  the  gilded 
harness  of  their  horses  "  ;  they  were  followed  by  the 
most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Perugia,  of  Assisi,  Todi, 
Orvieto,  Narni  and  Rieti,  magnificently  dressed,  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  lords  of  Foligno,  of  Camerino 
and  Fabriano,  each  of  whom  had  with  him  a  pompous 
following  of  men  and  horses.  When  they  reached 
Cortona  they  were  saluted  with  cheers  and  were  feasted 
by  order  of  the  Florentines,  who  had  sent  commissaries 
with  an  order  to  receive  the  lord  of  Perugia  with  "  pro- 
vision not  common  and  ordinary,  but  as  sumptuous,  rich 
and  delicate  as  could  possibly  be."  From  this  place  four 
Florentine  gentlemen  went  with  the  cortege  as  repre- 
senting the  nobility  of  the  republic  "  magnificent  beyond 
belief."  The  third  day  they  crossed  the  Arno  and 
entered  the  county  of  Florence.  Here  the  commissaries 
had  levelled  and  cleaned  the  roads,  "  and  broken  the 
large  stones  with  hammers."  They  had  also  provided 
food  in  many  places  and  lighted  fires,  so  that  they  could 
at  the  same  time  warm  and  refresh  themselves  by  eating 
and  drinking.  Before  he  entered  Florence  he  took  his 
arms  off,  and  put  on  a  purple  dress  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  on  his  head  a  red  round  cap,  entering 
the  city  among  the  deafening  acclamations  of  a  people 
anxious  to  be  near  the  ever-victorious  hero  of  the  wars 
of  Italy.  They  ran  from  place  to  place  so  as  to  see  him 
several  times.  "  No  one  was  ever  received  in  that  city 
so  honourably  nor  with  such  favour  by  the  people,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  reception  of  a  foreign  prince 
but  rather  of  their  own  king,  so  great  was  the  affection 
and  observance   which  they   showed."     The   most   con- 
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spicuous  citizens  and  the  Florentine  magistracy  placed 
him  in  their  midst,  and,  the  crowd  and  hurrahs  ever 
increasing,  accompanied  him  to  the  palace  where  the 
Pope  lived.  He  threw  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  kissed 
his  foot  and  then  his  hands,  and  prayed  him  to  hear 
his  apology.  The  Pope  raised  him  courteously  "  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  that  he  was  reconciled  to  so  great 
a  man."  Then  they  embraced,  and  Braccio  recounted 
the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the  Popes  and  explained 
his  taking  of  Perugia  and  other  cities  as  damaging 
Ladislas,  putting  himself  and  his  army  at  the  Pope's 
service.  The  terms  they  agreed  upon  were  briefly 
these — That  the  Pope  should  pay  both  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  that  Perugia,  Assisi,  Canaia,  Spello,  Jegi, 
Gualdo  and  Todi  should  remain  under  the  government 
of  Braccio,  his  sons  and  nephews ;  that  Castel  della 
Pieve,  Mont  Alboddo  and  La  Rocca  Contrada  should 
be  his,  and  he  could  sell  them,  but  he  must  never  war 
against  the  Church  nor  help  its  enemies ;  that  he  should 
go  with  his  army  against  the  Bolognese,  who  were  in 
revolt,  and  not  return  into  Tuscany  till  they  were  con- 
quered, either  with  or  without  his  army  ;  that  all  lands 
conquered  were  to  be  the  Pope's,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
succeed  the  treaty  should  not  hold.  The  Pope  also  on 
this  occasion  took  off  the  excommunication  under  which 
Braccio  had  been  since  141 7,  saying  pleasantly,  "  That 
he  had  not  excommunicated  him  to  hurt  him,  but  only 
for  his  correction  and  as  a  salutary  medicine !  "  The 
Florentines  with  their  usual  wit  and  fearlessness  showed 
what  they  thought  of  Pope  and  Condottiere  by  the 
verses  which  they  wrote  up  all  over  the  city: 

"  Braccio  Valente,  Vince  ogni  gente  ; 
Papa  Martino,  Non  vale  un  quattrino." 
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"  Valiant  Braccio  conquers  everyone.  Pope  Martin 
is  not  worth  a  farthing."  The  immediate  cause  of  its 
making  was  the  largest  tournament  ever  seen  in  Italy 
which  Braccio  arranged  and  took  part  in;  120  men-at- 
arms  fought  in  it  and  many  citizens,  and  6,000  lances 
were  broken. 

He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  owning  or 
governing  the  cities  mentioned  above,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  lords  of  other  cities  near,  upon  whose 
alliance  and  support  he  could  count.  His  first  wife, 
Betta,  of  the  family  of  the  Armanni,  and  sister  to 
Cherubino  della  Staffa,  one  of  his  generals,  having  died 
after  27  years  of  marriage,  in  1420  he  determined  to 
marry  again.  The  lady  he  selected  was  Nicola,  sister 
of  Berardo,  lord  of  Camerino,  and  the  betrothal  and 
marriage  took  place  within  a  month.  The  preparations 
of  the  Perugians  were  very  magnificent,  but  the  bride 
was  somewhat  mournful,  her  mother  having  died  shortly 
before.  The  lords  of  Foligno  and  Fabriano  were  present 
at  the  marriage,  "  better  ornamented  than  anyone  had 
appeared  in  any  place  before."  The  bride  was  accom- 
panied by  100  gentle  ladies  of  her  city,  with  60  damsels. 
Those  of  Camerino,  of  Perugia,  of  Foligno  and  Fabriano 
competed  in  pomp  of  appearance,  and  60  trumpets 
marched  round  the  bride  and  several  pipers  with  scarlet 
liveries.  In  the  city  everything  was  sumptuously  ar- 
ranged and  dances  and  other  celebrations  went  on  in 
pubHc.  When  the  marriage  was  over,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  to  show  that  he  was  not  tied  to 
his  wife's  apron  strings,  he  went  to  Todi  to  rest  himself 
and  to  leave  the  affairs  of  the  city  for  a  time.  His  son 
Carlo  was  born  of  this  marriage  in  1421  or  '22,  while  he 
was  at  Capua,  and  a  little  later  he  became  possessed  of 
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Citta  di  Castello,  given  him  by  the  Pope  with  a  fine 
hberahty  "  if  he  could  conquer  it." 

Queen  Giovanna  of  Naples  having  sent  ambassadors 
offering  great  inducements  to  him  and  asking  his  pity 
for  a  poor  woman  vilely  deceived  and  betrayed,  he  be- 
came general  of  her  army  and  constable  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  made  Count  of  Foggia  and  Prince  of  Capua. 
In  the  war  which  he  now  undertook  he  did  not  take 
his  armour  off  for  days,  and  it  is  said  that  pieces  of  his 
dress  adhered  to  it  when  he  did  at  last  lay  it  aside.  He 
received  King  Alfonso  on  his  landing,  and  was  going 
to  bend  his  knee  to  do  him  reverence,  but  the  king 
grasped  him  by  the  right  hand,  raised  him  up  and 
embraced  him.  He  was  then  made  Governor  of  all  the 
kingdom,  the  king  himself  swearing  publicly  to  obey 
him  in  everything  relating  to  the  war.  He  destroyed 
Sforza's  army  while  raiding  near  Capua,  and  though  he 
escaped  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  horse,  a  few  days  after  he  came  into  the 
camp  with  only  15  followers  and  without  arms.  Braccio 
received  him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  they  talked  for  a 
long  time,  and  next  day  he  came  again  with  his  two 
sons.  The  war  being  ended  and  Braccio  having  to 
return  into  Tuscany,  Sforza  was  again  received  into 
favour  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  through 
Braccio's  intercession.  King  Alfonso  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  Minturna  and  said  farewell  to  him  most  affec- 
tionately. Ambassadors  came  to  him  again  and  again 
asking  him  to  return  to  Naples  to  quell  tumults,  bringing 
collar  and  crown  of  gold,  signs  of  his  princedom  of 
Capua.  He  was  crowned  at  Perugia  on  February  13, 
the  lord  of  Foligno  officiating.  The  piazza  was  covered 
with  awnings,  and  tlie  palace  ornamented  with  gold  and 
with  purple  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.     In 
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the  midst  was  an  ivory  seat,  "  high  and  resplendent  with 
ornament,"  and  around  it  were  lower  seats,  less  orna- 
mented Braccio  sat  in  the  centre  and  near  him  the 
ambassadors,  and  after  them  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  finally  soldiers  and  citizens.  Joustings  followed  the 
ceremony  in  the  piazza,  and  the  people  sang  songs  in 
praise  of  the  munificence  of  the  King  of  Naples.  A 
third  embassy  persuaded  him  to  start  in  March  on  the 
campaign  in  which  he  died.  The  battle  at  Aquila  was 
preceded  by  evil  omens,  and  the  death  of  his  old  friend 
Sforza  smote  him  with  melancholy.  "  They  say  that 
Braccio,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Sforza,  showed  no  signs 
of  joy,  but  with  furrowed  brow  and  lowered  eyes,  grieved, 
manlike,  for  the  misfortune  of  that  very  strong  man. 
He  praised  him  highly  and  truly,  and  though  he  was 
thus  freed  from  great  danger  in  the  war,  he  did  not  show 
a  cheerful  face  to  his  soldiers,  for  the  astrologers  had 
predicted  that  soon  after  he  should  go  through  the  risk 
of  the  same  fortune.  Braccio  was  8  months  and  g  days 
older  than  Sforza,  so  that  the  science  of  mathematics 
acquired  great  credit  by  the  death  of  these  two  valiant 
men.     For  he  only  lived  5  months  longer." 

Aquila  in  the  Abruzzi  had  been  besieged  by  him  for 
a  year,  and  thmking  to  prevent  the  relieving  army  from 
escaping,  he  so  planned  the  battle  as  to  cause  them  to 
fight  with  desperation.  Micheletto  da  Cotignola,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  opposed  to  him,  told  his  infantry 
to  rip  up  the  horses,  and  the  skins  of  1,100  were  brought 
into  Aquila  after  the  battle,  but  the  defeat  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  lack  of  space  for  the  cavalry  to  manoeuvre. 
The  leader  of  the  opposing  force  was  Jacopo  Caldora, 
and  he  had  under  him  Francesco  Sforza,  Micheletto  and 
Lorenzo  da  Cotignola  and  Nicolo  da  Tolentino.  Cam- 
panus  says  the  infantry  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides, 
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but  Caldora  had  3  times  as  many  cavalry  as  Braccio. 
His  helmet  had  a  silver  garland  on  it  and  was  covered 
with  cramoisi  cloth  on  which  were  silver  balls.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  throat  by  a  private  soldier,  said  to  have 
been  an  exile  from  Perugia,  and  his  soldiers  took  to 
flight,  believing  that  he  was  dead.  The  skull  preserved 
at  Perugia  has  a  small  triangular  hole  in  it,  however,  and 
Battaglini  says  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  head.  "  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  certain  Vittore,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  general.  Caldora,  mixing  tears  for  him  with 
the  joy  of  victory,  took  him  down  from  his  horse  and 
conducting  him  into  his  tent,  sent  for  physicians."  "  But 
he  being  determined  to  die,  refused  all  sorts  of  medicines, 
and  having  passed  tliree  days  without  eating  or  drinking 
or  saying  a  word,  died  on  June  5,  1424,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  wept  by  his  soldiers  and  the  captains  of 
the  enemy."  Pie  had  threatened  Pope  Martin  V.  to 
reduce  him  to  such  a  state  that  he  should  say  100  masses 
for  a  penny.  After  his  death,  in  Rome  and  its  posses- 
sions three  days  rejoicing  and  processions  took  place, 
as  celebrating  the  escape  from  a  great  danger.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Rome  that  the  Pope  might  see  it,  and 
buried  in  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mura  in  an  unconsecrated 
place,  a  piece  of  fruitless  spite,  for  a  few  years  later  his 
nephew  Nicolo  della  Stella  having  taken  Rome  and 
chased  away  the  Pope,  took  his  uncle's  bones  to  Perugia, 
and  the  Perugians  buried  them  in  the  choir  of  San 
Francesco  in  1432  with  great  pomp.  The  church  being 
in  a  ruinous  condition  they  were  removed  to  the  Museum, 
where  they  now  are,  neatly  tied  up  in  bundles  and 
enclosed  in  a  casket  with  a  glass  lid,  made  and  inscribed 
in  the  17th  century  by  M.  R.  P.  M.  Felice  Ciatti,  Fran- 
ciscan— and  translator  of  his  life  from  Latin  into  Italian. 
He  was  the  first  who  divided  his  force  into  squadrons 
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with  a  captain  over  each,  fighting  separately,  not  in  the 
ancient  fashion  in  which  the  whole  army  was  engaged. 
His  followers  were  called  Bracceschi,  from  their  leader, 
just  as  those  of  his  great  opponent  Sforza  were  called 
Sforzeschi,  an  opposition  carried  on  for  another  genera- 
tion by  Piccinino  and  Gattamelata,  who  were  trained  in 
the  opposing  camps.  His  character  was  thus  summed 
up  by  Campanus — "  He  was  more  pleasing  and  courteous 
in  words  than  in  deeds,  not  allowing  anyone  to  leave 
him  without  great  hopes  of  obtaining  what  he  wanted, 
and  when  he  was  asked  for  a  thing  which  he  didn't 
want  to  give  he  would  not  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to, 
but  for  a  good  reason  he  could  not.  He  did  not  give 
the  reason,  but  said  that  he  was  very  sorry.  He  called 
everyone  by  his  name  with  great  affability,  citizens  and 
soldiers,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest  light-cavalry 
man  in  the  field  whose  name  he  did  not  know,  not  a 
foot  soldier  nor  a  recruit  whom  he  did  not  recognize  as 
his  and  not  belongmg  to  the  enemy.  He  also  often 
remembered  the  faces  of  ambassadors,  and  where  he 
had  had  business  with  them.  From  which  was  born  the 
foolish  opinion  of  the  crowd  that  he  had  a  spirit  shut 
up  m  a  crystal  by  which  he  divined  the  future  and  so 
guided  his  actions.  In  war  no  one  was  more  rapacious 
than  he  ;  in  peace  no  greater  lover  of  justice  and  equity. 
He  was  a  great  defender  of  the  poor  and  needy.  His 
delight  was  to  build  pleasure  houses,  and  he  used  to 
think  of  them  even  in  war.  He  hated  vile  persons  and 
loafers,  whom  he  called  "  consumers  of  the  piazza."  "  He 
was  a  man  rather  above  middle  height,  with  a  long 
face  slightly  ruddy,  which  gave  him  great  majesty,  his 
eyes  were  not  black  but  very  lively,  and  full  at  the  same 
time  of  gravity  and  gaiety,  to  which  all  his  other  features 
corresponded  except  those  which  had  been  made  shape- 
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less  and  ugly  by  scars.  He  was  of  an  aspect  now 
pleasant,  now  severe,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  but  always  lordly  in  manner,  which  even  his 
enemies  confessed,  for  whenever  he  was  found  sitting 
or  standing  among  any  number  of  persons  he  was  im- 
mediately recognized  as  the  most  important  person 
there."  An  instance  of  his  implacable  temper  is  given 
by  the  death  of  Paolo  Orsini,  who  had  fought  with  him 
and  against  him.  He  sent  Tartaglia  to  kill  him,  re- 
membering various  occasions  on  which  he  had  done 
him  ill  turns  ;  who  found  him  riding  outside  the  walls 
of  Colfiorito,  a  castle  of  Foligno,  accompanied  by  his 
soldfers,  and  expecting  no  attack.  The  whole  of  his 
men  were  taken  and  stripped,  and  Braccio's  orders 
executed  on  their  leader. 

Like  others  of  the  great  Condottieri,  he  delighted  in 
building,  and  there  still  remain  at  Perugia  portions  of 
the  works  which  he  carried  out,  as  he  did  also  at  Capua. 
Of  these  the  largest  is  the  Piazza  Sopra  Muro,  which  is 
supported  on  arches  thrown  across  from  rock  to  rock 
over  portions  of  the  Etruscan  walls.  Amongst  these 
substructures  is  said  to  be  the  prison  in  which  the  young 
Francis,  not  yet  a  monk,  was  confined  for  a  year  as  the 
prisoner  of  the  Perugians.  The  palace  of  the  Captain 
of  the  people,  used  now  as  courts  of  justice,  a  building 
of  1472,  rises  upon  those  foundations,  and  close  by  is  the 
original  University  of  a  few  years  later,  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  Piazza  are  of  much  later  date.  In  1423  he  built  a 
loggia  at  the  top  of  the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  close  to  the 
Cathedral,  part  of  which  still  remains :  the  last  arch, 
above  which  were  his  arms,  was  removed  to  make  room 
for  V.  Danti's  statue  of  Pope  Julius  HI.,  in  1566;  and 
the  great  tower  above  the  Porta  S.  Angelo  is  also  due  to 
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him,  being  part  of  a  castle  built  by  his  architect 
Fioravanti  of  Bologna,  as  Giacomo  della  Quercia  says  in 
a  letter  to  Operaio  del  Duonio  of  Siena,  Jnly  4, 
1428.  One  would  like  to  believe  this  earher, 
since  it  was  beneath  the  arch  of  this  gate  that 
S.  Francis  met  S.  Dominic,  when  going  to  visit 
the  Pope,  who  was  then  at  Perugia.  Braccio  also 
planned  works  of  engineering,  and  made  what  is  called 
by  the  chroniclers  a  "  Cava  del  Lago,"  an  emissarium, 
cut  through  a  small  mountain,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  the  waters  of  Lake  Thrasymene  from  over- 
flowing the  neighbouring  lands,  and  specially  the  territory 
of  Cortona,  by  letting  them  flow  into  Perugian  territory. 
It  was  800  paces  long,  and  in  some  places  80  cubits 
high,  with  walls  on  each  side  ;  through  it  the  water  runs 
like  a  river  in  the  winter. 

His  ensign  was  a  leopard,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
given  him  by  the  Bentivogli  of  Bologna,  who  were  his 
private  friends,  though  they  were  open  enemies  of  the 
Pope. 

Note   to    Braccio    Fortebraccio's    Life. 

At  the  time  that  Braccio  was  married  for  the  second 
time,  and  went  to  Todi  for  a  rest  from  the  cares  of 
State,  a  great  tragedy  took  place,  which  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  which  I  therefore  quote  almost  textually 
from  Campanus,  though  there  are  several  accounts  given 
of  it,  for  it  excited  horror  and  disgust  throughout  Italy. 
The  "lords  of  Foligno  "  mentioned  were  Bartolommeo 
and  Corrado  Trinci,  the  patrons  of  Ottaviano  Nelli. 
"  There  were  three  brothers  lords  of  Foligno  and  of 
Nocera,  one  of  whom  often  went  to  Nocera,  and  lodging 
in  the  castle  began  to  look  with  lascivious  eyes  at  the 
Casfellan's  wife,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  a  short  time 
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he  came  from  words  to  deeds.  The  Castellan,  having 
caught  the  gentleman  m  the  act.  dissimulated  his  anger 
till  another  time,  and  to  make  his  vengeance  the  deeper, 
thought  to  slay  all  three  brothers  at  once  ;  and  so  that 
he  might  do  it  the  more  certainly  he  invited  them  all 
together  with  other  gentlemen  to  hunt  in  the  woods  of 
Kocera.  Two  of  them  only  went,  with  a  large  pack 
of  dogs,  for  the  third,  who  was  loved  by  the  men  of 
Trevi  (of  which  they  were  also  lords),  was  invited  by 
them  to  other  still  more  delightful  games,  and 
together  with  the  two,  Berardo,  lord  of  Camerino,  was 
obliged  to  go,  who  happened  to  have  gone  to  Foligno 
a  few  days  before.  The  evening  came  and  the  adulterous 
brother  and  Berardo  were  lodged  in  the  castle  within 
the  city,  and  went  to  different  rooms  to  rest.  The  Cas- 
tellan having  assailed  them  in  their  first  sleep,  killed  the 
adulterer  and  took  Berardo  prisoner,  and  not  content 
with  this  homicide,  the  following  morning  caused  the 
other  brother,  who  had  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  to  be  called  as  if  by  his  brother,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  within  the  castle,  murdered  him  with  the  same  arms 
with  which  he  had  killed  his  brother,  and  took  prisoners 
the  Folignese  who  had  come  with  them.  The  crime 
was  still  unavowed  when  the  Castellan,  to  excite  the 
people  to  rebellion,  having  called  the  first  of  the  citizens 
to  parley  before  the  castle  gate,  began  to  pray  them 
to  take  arms  to  recover  their  liberty,  for  he  had  already 
in  prison  two  of  the  lords,  and  would  kill  them  directly, 
not  desiring  to  show  that  they  were  dead  until  the 
people  had  taken  up  arms.  The  citizens  distrusting  the 
rashness  and  perfidy  of  the  man,  advised  him  not  to 
determine  to  do  so  great  a  crime  and  not  to  betray  his 
trust :  adding  that  if  he  did,  the  people  of  Nocera  would 
immediately  become  avengers  of  their  lords,   and  that 
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the  territory  of  Foligno  was  not  so  far  away  but  that 
the  other  brother  could  soon  come  to  help.  That  he  had 
still  time  to  repent,  and  that  they  would  make  him  rue 
it  if  he  continued  in  this  rash  and  wicked  mind.  The 
Castellan  seeing-  that  he  had  tempted  the  citizens  to 
rebel  in  vain  sent  two  soldiers  out  that  they  might  con- 
duct some  part  of  his  family  outside  of  the  confines  of 
Foligno  and  Nocera,  fearing  that  when  the  crime  was 
discovered  the  lord  would  become  cruel  and  make  a 
vendetta.  These  two  moved  by  the  atrocity  of  the  deed, 
being  in  doubt  from  the  beginning  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  talking  of  many  things  between  themselves, 
finally  resolved  to  tell  everything  to  the  third  brother, 
because  it  appeared  to  them  the  safest  thing  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  lord  (being  outside  of  the  castle)  rather 
than  to  excite  the  hatred  of  everyone  and  be  besieged. 
They  judged  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  modes  of  gaining  the  name  of  traitors,  for  if 
they  had  held  their  peace  they  would  have  been  false 
to  their  common  lord,  and  if  they  told  everything  they 
were  false  to  the  Castellan.  With  this  resolve  they  went 
straight  to  the  third  brother,  who  had  not  yet  left  Trevi. 
and  told  him  how  things  had  gone,  that  his  two  brothers 
were  dead,  and  that  Berardo  and  the  Folignese  were  held 
close  prisoners.  Wherefore  the  lord  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Foligno,  with  so  much  haste  that  he  scarcely 
waited  to  saddle  or  bridle  the  horses,  and  gave  the  news 
of  the  wicked  death  of  his  brothers,  and  that  Berardo 
was  in  great  danger,  to  Braccio,  praying  him  and  con- 
juring him  not  to  fail  to  come  to  help  him  in  a  "  ven- 
detta "  for  so  atrocious  a  crime.  Braccio,  much  moved 
by  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  and  also  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  abandon  his  friends  in  such  a 
strange    conjuncture,    ordered    such  soldiers    as  he    had 
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with  him  to  put  themselves  in  marching  order,  to  call 
the  others  from  their  quarters  so  that  they  might  follow 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he,  without  waiting  for 
their  coming,  went  off  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Nocera ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the  Cas- 
tellan with  orders  to  ask  at  whose  request,  or  for  what 
reason  he  had  committed  so  great  a  crime.  To  whom 
he  replied  that  he  had  done  it  out  of  his  own  head  and 
not  at  anyone's  suggestion.  But  as  for  the  reason,  if 
he  had  had  no  other,  it  was  in  his  judgment  a  sufficient 
one  to  have  sought  to  free  his  country  and  his  people, 
and  to  have  at  the  same  time  revenged  a  public  and  a 
private  injury.  Braccio  having  waited  three  whole  days 
before  the  castle  for  his  other  troops,  had  collected 
ladders,  beams  and  other  necessary  things,  and  put  in 
order  many  and  various  instruments  of  war,  so  that  if 
he  could  not  produce  his  effect  with  one  he  might  do 
so  by  fighting  with  many  at  the  same  time  in  various 
manners  and  in  different  places.  The  fourth  day  he 
gave  the  assault  with  all  his  troops  at  once,  and  put  all 
the  machines  which  he  had  provided  by  the  side  of  the 
walls,  so  that  the  soldiers  mounted  by  force  within  the 
outer  walls,  and  fighting  there,  took  the  father  of  the 
Castellan  with  39  soldiers,  who  had  kept  guard,  and 
binding  them  tightly,  took  them  to  the  piazza.  The 
lord  seeing  those  who  had  killed  his  brothers,  moved 
rather  by  madness  than  by  anger,  cut  -pieces  out  of  the 
father  of  the  Castellan  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs  to  eat, 
and  commanded  that  all  the  other  soldiers  and  servants 
should  be  put  to  torture  in  different  places  and  killed. 
So  some  were  impaled,  others  died  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  and  others  had  their  throats  cut,  and 
the  greater  part  quartered  and  scattered  along  the  streets, 
were  an  example  of  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  to  their 
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treachery,  and  with  this  most  ugly  spectacle  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy  were  satiated.  There  remained  the  keep  of 
the  castle  which,  as  it  had  no  defender,  had  much  higher 
walls.  Here  the  Castellan  retired,  and  as  soon  as  he 
became  aware  that  the  enemy,  having  thrown  down  the 
defences,  had  a  mine  beneath  it  and  had  cut  the  tower 
at  the  footings,  to  revenge  himself  in  every  way  threw 
his  wife  from  the  highest  tower  in  the  sight  of  the 
enemy  ;  no  one  knows  whether  he  did  it  lest  she  should 
fall  into  the  enemies'  hands,  or  to  punish  her.  The 
enemies  already  entered  into  the  tower  by  the  mine, 
ascended  the  first  staircase,  and  the  Castellan  and  his 
brother  defending  themselves  vigorously  from  above, 
stood  with  arms  in  their  hands  against  those  who  came 
up,  throwing  down  on  their  heads  not  only  stones,  many 
of  which  had  been  placed  there  for  that  purpose,  but  also 
roof-tiles  and  stones  from  the  wall.  The  Bracceschi  on 
the  other  hand,  not  expecting  any  reward  from  the 
fight  and  running  very  great  danger,  went  forward  coldly, 
which  Braccio  becoming  aware  of  made  them  bring  a  lot 
of  dry  wood  and  straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  it  filled 
with  flame  and  smoke  the  last  part  of  the  tower,  at  the 
same  time  filling  the  eyes  with  smoke  and  burning  the 
rafters  with  flame.  The  Castellan  being  forced  by 
circumstances,  neither  being  able  to  throw  down  the 
stones  heated  by  the  fire  nor  see  the  enemy  on  account 
of  the  smoke,  gave  himself  up  at  discretion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Braccio.  Then  the  soldiers  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  castle,  whence  they  threw  down  the  Castellan  and 
his  brother  by  command  of  the  captain,  after  the  example 
taught  them  a  little  before  by  him  in  the  person  of  his 
wife,  against  whom  the  lord  made  use  of  the  greatest 
cruelty,  though  dead,   in   such  a  manner  that   I   do  not 
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know  which  was  the  greater,  the  cruelty  of  the  crime  or 
of  the  punishment." 


I 


IX. 


NICOLO     PICCIXINO 


NiCOLO  PiCCIXINO  was  born  at  Calisciana,  about  8 
miles  to  the  west  of  Perugia,  probably  in  1386.  He  was 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Perugia  according  to  some,  who  also 
say  that  he  was  killed  while  catching  pigeons  outside  the 
town  by  some  country  "  raspanti,"  as  the  faction  opposed 
to  the  nobles  was  called.  Others  say  that  he  was  a 
butcher  and  was  murdered  by  a  companion  with  whom 
he  had  gone  to  Antria,  a  "  Castello  "  of  Perugia,  to  buy 
beasts.  This  happened  when  Nicolo  was  ten  years  old. 
In  the  chronicles  it  is  written  that  Biagio  di  Calisciana, 
uncle  of  Nicolo  was  Podesta  of  Milan  in  April,  1433, 
under  Filippo  Maria  Visconti ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Piccinini  possessed  in  Perugia,  "  in  the  street  which 
goes  from  S.  Fortunato  towards  the  Conca,"  a  house 
with  a  butcher's  bench,  and  that  among  the  "  giurati  " 
of  that  art  Nicolo  was  included.  For  two  years  he  stayed 
with  his  widowed  mother  and  then  ran  away  to  Florence 
to  find  an  uncle  who  was  living  there.  The  uncle, 
however,  was  in  difficulties,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
of  Nicole's  arrival  to  get  clear  of  them,  leaving  the  boy 
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in  pawn  to  an  innkeeper  while  he  went  away  to 
Bologna.  Nicolo.  being  bright  and  clever,  became  a 
favourite  with  the  innkeeper's  customers,  and  their  gifts 
and  those  of  other  travellers  soon  paid  off  the  uncle's 
debt,  and  he  was  able  to  follow  him  to  Bologna,  only  to 
meet  with  disappointment,  however,  for  he  did  not  find 
him  there.  Being  accustomed  now  to  get  his  own  living, 
he  sought  work  with  a  horse  dealer,  looking  after  his 
horses,  and  one  day  when  he  was  mounted  on  a  very 
wild  horse  a  certain  Bartolommeo  Sestio,  captain  of  a 
company,  saw  him,  asked  who  he  was,  being  struck  with 
his  dexterit}-,  and  hearing  that  he  was  a  Perugian,  asked 
to  have  him  as  his  servant.  Being  short  he  is  said  to 
have  given  him  the  name  of  "  Piccinino,"  "  the  little 
one,"  for  there  was  no  one  in  the  company  }'ounger  or 
smaller  than  he.  This  derivation  of  his  name  sounds 
exceedingly  probable,  the  medijeval  fondness  for  nick- 
names being  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  evidence 
about  the  family  butcher's  bench  seems  to  prove  that 
the  name  was  older  than  Nicolo.  After  a  time  Sestio 
gave  him  his  daughter  Gabriella  to  wife,  whom  he  killed 
on  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness,  which  one  may  suppose 
was  well  founded,  since  his  friendl)'  relations  with  her 
father  do  not  seem  to  have  been  interrupted. 

After  Sestio's  death  he  put  himself  under  Guglieluo 
Lancelotti,  surnamed  II  Mecca,  a  favourite  captain  of 
Fortebraccio,  commanding  400  "  celate."  helmets,  a  word 
used  for  the  men  who  wore  them.  On  II  Mecca's  death 
he  served  Fortebraccio  directly,  and  having  helped  in 
allaying  a  tumult  in  Perugia,  was  given  a  command  of 
100  horse.  Braccio  sent  him  to  prevent  the  ravage  of 
Gubbio  by  Sforza  and  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  and  he 
returned  successful  with  spoil  and  prisoners.  His  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of    Fortebraccio's   brother,   and 
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she  brought  with  her  Canale,  a  small  "  castello  "  of  Todi. 
After  Fortebraccio's  death  he  sought  his  son  Oddo,  who 
entered  into  the  Florentuie  service,  but  was  shortly  after 
cut  to  pieces  while  Piccinino  and  his  son  Francesco  were 
made  prisoners  by  Guidantonio  Manfredi,  Lord  of 
Faenza.  He  not  only  lent  his  support  to  Fortebraccio's 
son,  but  became  security  for  certain  debts  of  Braccio's. 
When  Oddo  da  Montone  for  the  first  time  took  service 
with  the  Florentines  with  400  lances  he  had  no  money 
paid  him,  but  instead  was  told  that  his  father  owed 
service  to  the  republic  and  that  Piccinino  was  security 
(money  having  been  taken  to  Braccio  by  Nero  Capponi 
a  short  time  before  his  death) :  whereupon  he  solemnly 
accepted  his  father's  debts  and  promised  to  pay  them 
by  fighting  in  its  defence.  Wlien  he  was  dead  Piccinino 
remained  debtor  in  his  stead. 

Piccinino  was  prisoner  to  Guidantonio  Manfredi  for 
four  months.  He  used  his  time  so  well  that  he  persuaded 
his  captor  to  join  with  Florence  against  Milan,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  liberated,  and  collected  1,200 
horse  with  which  to  help  Manfredi.  Being  of  poor  family 
and  possessing  only  the  "  Castello  "  of  Canale,  near  Todi, 
which  h^  had  with  his  second  wife,  he  required  gold 
to  maintain  his  army.  In  October,  1425,  being  kept 
waiting  23  days  for  the  Ten  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
pay  him,  they  holding  him  still  liable  for  Braccio's  debt. 
he  went  over  to  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  not  caring  much 
whether  Florence  or  Milan  won,  but  a  good  deal  whether 
he  could  make  a  living  or  not.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  was  painted  hung  by  the  feet  on  the  wall  of  the 
Piazza  in  Florence,  with  the  name  and  mark  of  traitor 
below,  together  with  Alberico,  Count  of  Cunio,  Cristo- 
foro  da  Lavello,  Azzo  Count  of  Romena,  Guelfo  Count 
of  Dovadola  and  Count  Antonio  da  Pontedera  ;  a  reward 
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being  also  offered  for  them  living  or  dead.  It  is  also 
said  that  they  tried  to  poison  him  by  means  of  a  cook, 
who  confessed  under  torture.  After  fighting  in  Liguria 
and  other  parts  for  the  Visconti.  he  was  adopted  into 
the  ducal  family,  the  immediate  cause  being  his  successes 
against  Monferrat  in  1431,  when  he  took  30  towns  in 
30  days.  He  was  also  made  general  of  all  the  Milanese 
forces.  Soon  after  he  was  struck  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck  at  a  bridge  over  the  Oglio,  and  it 
was  60  days  before  he  recovered,  indeed  he  was  lame 
to  the  end  of  his  days  in  consequence. 

In  1434  he  thought  he  would  like  to  see  his  native 
country  again,  and  so  paid  a  visit  to  Perugia,  which  cost 
the  municipahty  40,000  florins.  He  was  received  with  great 
honour  and  festivities,  and  the  Ten  decreed  that  1,000 
florins  of  gold  should  be  expended  on  banquets  and 
feasts.  He  entered  the  city  on  August  8,  and  left  it 
4  days  later  with  150  horse,  headed  by  the  valiant  Mala- 
testa  Baglioni.  He  was  afterwards  summoned  by  the 
Perugians  to  defend  them  against  Sforza,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Pope,  Nicolo  della  Stella,  nephew  of 
Fortebraccio,  having  invaded  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Between  Imola  and  Castel  Bolognese  he  beat  the  armies 
of  the  league  by  clever  strategy.  A  contemporary  Peru- 
gian  account  thus  describes  the  battle — "  The  people  of 
the  Church  having  come  together,  on  August  26,  sent 
to  the  captain-general,  Nicolo  Piccinino,  that  on  Sunday, 
August  29,  they  would  come  to  seek  him,  and  that  he 
should  put  his  battle  in  array,  calling  him  an  honest  man. 
He  answered  them  that  they  could  come  when  they 
pleased,  and  that  they  would  be  welcome.  He  then 
called  all  his  condotta  together,  and  said  to  them  that 
if  they  were  contented  to  follow  out  his  plans  he  had  it 
in  his  heart  to  make  all  the  enemy  prisoners.     So  his 
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soldiers  answered  that  they  were  prepared  to  follow  out 
all  his  orders.  On  the  27th  Piccinino  rode  out  with  800 
horse  and  went  to  a  bridge  wliich  there  is  over  a  river 
called  Rio  Sanguinario,  which  was  guarded  by  the  people 
of  the  league,  and  he  made  a  feint  of  taking  it,  and  at 
last  saw  that  he  could  take  it  if  he  wanted  to,  then  he 
went  from  the  road  along  the  stream  to  consider  where 
he  could  ford  it,  and  having  found  out,  he  returned  to 
camp.  Then  he  ordered  all  to  be  armed  and  provided 
with  rations  and  drawn  up  in  order  the  next  morning. 
On  the  28th  he  called  Berardino  della  Carda  with  his 
squadron  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  take  the  bridge, 
and,  having  it,  to  place  himself  beyond  it,  and  when  he 
could  see  the  camp  of  the  enemy  he  should  retire  and 
come  across  the  bridge,  always  retiring  as  he  best  could. 
Then  he  called  800  men-at-arms  with  helmet  on  head  and 
lance  on  thigh,  and  ordered  them  to  go  along  the  river 
and  make  fascines  so  that  they  might  cross  the  river 
on  them,  and  when  they  saw  the  enemy's  camp  dis- 
turbed that  they  should  move  quickly  towards  it,  and 
should  ride  furiously  with  bridle  loose  and  should  not 
stop  until  they  reached  the  enemy's  flags,  and  arrived 
there,  should  throw  them  violently  to  the  earth.  And 
as  he  had  commanded,  so  they  did,  and  he  with  his 
squadron  remained  on  the  hither  side  of  the  bridge. 
Then  Berardino  della  Carda  went  and  took  the  said 
bridge  as  he  had  been  ordered,  although  there  was  some 
fighting,  so  that  the  camp  of  the  enemy  took  to  arms, 
and  a  great  noise  of  battle  drew  them  thither  ;  and  so 
many  were  the  men  who  went  there  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  so  that  he  had  to  cross  the  bridge  back  again. 
During  this  time  the  800  men-at-arms  passed  the  river, 
and  hearing  the  noise  of  battle,  rushed  on  the  flank  of 
the  enemy  with  great  fury,  throwing  down  all  the  flags 
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and  following  up  to  the  head  of  the  battle.  From  the 
other  band  the  captain,  that  is  to  say,  Nicolo  Piccinino, 
seeing  everything  as  it  passed,  allowed  many  of  the 
men  of  the  league  to  pass  the  bridge,  who  followed 
Berardino  della  Carda,  and  had  already  treated  him 
badly ;  then  he  discovered  himself  with  his  men  in 
Berardino's  favour,  so  that  the  people  of  the  league  were 
attacked  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  were  obliged  to 
break  up  and  fly  to  escape  with  life.  And  so  the  camp 
of  the  league  was  quite  broken  up,  and  their  baggage 
was  sacked,  and  many  captains  and  people  killed  or 
taken.  The  captains  taken  were,  the  Captain  of  the 
Commune  of  Florence,  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  the  Lord  of 
Faenza,  called  Astorre,  Pier  Giovan  Paolo  (Orsini) 
Guerriero  da  Marsciano,  Cesare  da  Martinengo,  Giovanni 
Malavolta,  Ghiberto  da  —  Micheletto  da  Venezia,  Lo- 
dovico  da  Forli,  Giovanni  del  Mostarda.  The  Condot- 
tieri  who  escaped  were  the  Signor  Guidantonio  Manfredi 
and  Gattamelata,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  There 
was  a  booty  of  3,000  horses  and  300  men-at-arms,  and 
2,000  foot  soldiers.  In  his  campaign  in  the  Marches 
against  Sforza  a  curious  incident  occurred  at  Montefortino. 
After  using  artillery  and  mines  against  the  city,  it 
surrendered,  though  well  defended.  The  two  armies 
fought  for  three  days  and  many  soldiers  died  on  both 
sides.  In  the  middle  of  the  fight  Bernardo  de  Medici, 
the  Florentine  Commissary,  presented  himself  to  Pic- 
cinino, and  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  (for  whom  he  was 
fighting)  advised  him  to  hold  a  short  conversation  with 
Sforza.  "  The  two  Condottieri  embraced,  they  kissed, 
they  made  peace,  and  in  both  camps  they  proclaimed 
that  operations  should  cease,  and  they  feted  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  brave."  Some  time  after  the  commis- 
saries  of   Pope   Eugenius  absolved  Piccinino  from   the 
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observance  of  his  oath  and  authorized  him  to  break  the 
peace ! 

The  Peruvians  had  suffered  so  much  misery  from  the 
various  wars  carried  on  over  their  country  that  although 
at  peace  at  the  moment  they  looked  for  means  of  pre- 
venting them  in  the  future.  Constant  raids  were  made, 
now  from  one  quarter,  now  from  another,  and  in  the 
hope  of  stopping-  them  from  fear  of  the  prowess  of  the 
ruler  those  discontented  with  the  Papal  dominion  offered 
the  lordship  of  the  city  to  Piccinino.  This  was  desired 
by  the  majority,  but  not  by  the  whole  population,  for 
some  said  that  to  do  so  would  be  tantamount  to  declaring 
themselves  rebels  to  Eugenius ;  so  they  told  the  Pon- 
tifical Governor  that  they  hoped  he  would  not  object  ( !) 
and  sent  two  messengers  to  Piccinino  with  gifts  and 
courteous  words,  signifying  the  love  of  the  people  for 
him  and  the  desire  of  the  Ten,  of  the  Governor  and  the 
other  ministers,  that  he  should  come  among  them.  "  And 
he  answered  warily,  praising  the  Perugians  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Holy  Seat,  and  to  take  all  suspicion 
from  the  minds  of  every  one,  sent  to  the  governor  to 
ask  permission  to  enter  Perugia."  This  being  a  second 
time  given,  he  entered  Perugia  on  June  10,  1440,  pre- 
ceded by  six  trumpets  and  a  great  number  of  nobles  and 
citizens,  by  the  Porta  S.  Angelo.  He  had  with  him 
300  well-armed  horse,  and  an  ingenuous  chronicler  assures 
us  that  he  came  "  quite  domestically  and  as  a  citizen  of 
Perugia."  Dismounting  at  the  palace  of  the  Signoria, 
all  the  gentlemen  and  principal  citizens  presented  them- 
selves to  him,  "  honouring  him  with  great  applause  as 
a  personage  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  arms,  and  gave 
him  rooms  in  the  Cambio  with  feastings  and  garlands. 
Entering  into  converse  with  the  nobles  he  induced  them 
to  do  his  will  ;  and  the  same  night  the  Pontifical  treasurer, 
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Michele  Beneni  the  Florentine,  was  put  in  prison,  accused 
of  peculation  ;  then  with  the  Ten  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  city  at  his  side  he  went  next  morning  to  the 
governor's  house  and  bemoaned  with  him  that  Eugenius 
IV.  had  given  help  to  the  Florentines  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan."  Nor  was  he  contented  with  this  ; 
he  induced  the  governor  to  leave  the  city,  giving  him 
a  commission  to  go  to  Florence  in  his,  Nicolo  Piccinino's 
name,  to  say  to  the  Pope  "  that  if  he  wished  to  be  free 
and  to  return  to  Rome  and  remain  there  without  any 
suspicion,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  attend  to 
spiritual  things,  and  not  meddle  with  the  doings  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  nor  of  the  Venetians,  nor  of  the 
Florentines,  and  that  when  he  was  ready  to  do  this  the 
captain  would  restore  to  him  Bologna  and  other  lands, 
cities,  and  holdings,  lost  or  in  rebellion,  belonging  to 
Holy  Church,  and  then  he  would  engage  to  recover  the 
whole  of  the  marches  ;  and  that  he  would  engage  and 
promise  to  do  all  this  at  his  own  expense.  But  if  his 
Holiness  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  the  same  captain 
Nicolo  Piccinino  warned  him  that  he  would  try  to  take 
Rome  from  him  and  as  much  else  as  he  could."  This 
was  laying  down  the  law  to  the  head  of  the  Church  with 
a  vengeance !  The  hopes  of  the  Perugia ns,  however, 
disappeared  as  clouds  before  the  wind  ;  nothing  was 
changed,  and  the  chroniclers  say  that  many  persons 
deposited  in  a  few  hours  thousands  of  florins  so  that 
Piccinino's  departure  might  be  hastened.  He  had  im- 
posed a  loan  on  the  citizens,  publishing  that  whoever 
brought  ducats  in  three  days  should  gain  lO  per  cent., 
whoever  did  so  in  six  days  8  per  cent.,  and  those  who 
did  so  in  nine  days  4  per  cent.,  but  those  who  had  not 
brought  money  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  should 
pay  by  force  and  without  any  interest.     He  left  on  June 
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15  with  8,000  ducats  and  an  addition  of  about  300  horse 
to  his  forces. 

His  great  opponents  were  Francesco  Sforza  and 
Gattamelata,  but  he  was  held  to  be  superior  to  both  of 
them,  and  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  gaining  many 
battles  by  his  excellent  strategy,  notwithstanding  his  poor 
health  and  many  infirmities.  As  he  grew  older  he  had 
to  keep  two  strong  young  men  near  him  continually  that 
he  might  lean  upon  them,  and  when  he  wanted  to  mount 
his  horse,  "  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground  like  brutes,  put  him  on  their  shoulders 
and  then  raising  him  little  by  little  from  the  ground 
placed  him  in  the  saddle."  He  had  various  maladies, 
bad  eyes  and  constant  catarrh,  which  made  him  frequent 
bathing  places.  The  baths  of  Petriolo  in  the 
Sienese  country  were  a  favourite  sanatorium  of 
his.  While      staying     there      at      one     time      some 

Florentines  were  sent  to  poison  him  as  he 
thought,  and  having  caught  them  he  treated  them 
with  great  cruelty,  tying  them  to  trees  and  shooting 
at  them,  and  cutting  their  bodies  into  pieces,  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  the  story  of  the  lords  of  Foligno  in 
the  life  of  Fortebraccio  shows  was  resorted  to  by  others 
occasionally. 

It  was  one  of  his  defeats  which  was  quoted  as  showing 
how  little  reality  there  was  in  the  war  of  Condottieri, 
the  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Anghiari  inflicted  by 
Micheletto  Attendolo  in  1440.  There  were  three  hours 
of  fighting  and  but  one  man  was  killed,  and  he  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  as  Machiavelli  asserts  jeeringly.  The 
largest  calculation  gives  only  60  killed  and  600  wounded. 
The  prisoners,  however,  included  22  out  of  26  heads  of 
squadrons,  400  officers,  1,540  men  who  were  of  rank  to 
be  ransomed,  and  3,000  horses.     These  are  the  figures 
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gaven  by  Sismondi,  others  say  that  only  1,800  horses  and 
1,300  soldiers  were  taken.  There  were  30,000  or  40,000 
combatants,  and  Piccinino  left  all  his  baggage  and  half 
his  army  in  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  a  very  rich 
victory.  His  long  contest  with  Gattamelata  around  Lake 
Garda  was  waged  with  varying  fortune  and  great  deter- 
mination on  both  sides.  In  the  siege  of  Brescia  800 
Brescians  died  and  200  hired  soldiers,  while  Piccinino 
lost  2,500,  most  of  them  by  artillery  fire.  The  Duke  of 
Milan's  fleet  having  command  of  the  lake  the  Venetians 
took  two  galleys  and  some  smaller  vessels  over  the 
mountains  to  Torbole  and  ordered  that  they  should  stop 
at  Salo  and  Maderno,  but  Piccinino's  fleet  conquered 
them  and  Gattamelata  was  obliged  to  make  his  cele- 
brated march  round  the  lake  to  Riva.  Cavalcanti  says 
that  when  the  Venetian  boats  appeared  Piccinino's  men 
said  it  was  an  army  of  immortals,  that  the  boats  and 
men  must  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  that  it  was  too 
dangerous  for  mortal  men  to  fight  against  the  dispositions 
of  God!  In  the  evening  there  were  neither  men  nor 
boats  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  but  in  the  morning  there 
were  enough  for  an  army,  and  the  mountainous  rocks 
around  proved  that  they  must  have  come  from  the  skies. 
Piccinino  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Francesco  Sforza, 
who  had  joined  Gattamelata,  and  was  carried  by  a 
German  servant  down  the  rocks  to  the  lake  and  put 
on  a  fishing  boat  by  which  he  returned  safely  to  Riva, 
where  his  army  was.  He  was  again  defeated  at  Thiene, 
losing  500  foot  and  200  horse,  with  their  leader  Carlo 
Gonzaga,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua.  He  was  shut 
up  in  Thiene,  and  only  got  awa)-  by  a  stratagem. 
According  to  a  Brescian  account  the  only  way  he  could 
escape  Gattamelata  was  to  hide  himself  in  a  dirty  sack 
and  be  carried  out  on  the  shoulders  of  a  grave  digger. 
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"  with  a  cap  in  his  hand  and  a  bell  he  carried  him  away, 
ringing  his  bell,  and  Gattamelata  seeing  him,  asked  what 
he  had  there,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  a  man  dead 
of  the  plague,  that  he  was  going  to  bury,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  to  him  because  other  corpses  were  being 
carried  by."  Poggio  says,  however,  "  Some  say  that 
Ugo  di  San  Severino,  a  Condottiere  of  Sforza's,  met  Pic- 
cinino,  and  showing  compassion  for  his  state,  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  making  him  mount  in  his  place,  let 
him  go  safely  to  his  people.  Others  attribute  the  act 
to  Ciarpellone."  Anyway,  when  the  fort  surrendered  to 
Sforza,  Piccinino  was  not  there,  and  the  next  thing  they 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  taken  Verona  by  a  coiif 
de  main.  Sforza  and  Gattamelata  soon  drove  him  out 
of  this  city  and  in  the  fight  a  bridge  broke  down,  by 
which  Piccinino  lost  more  than  3,000  men  in  prisoners 
and  drowned  counted  together.  This  is  the  estimate  of 
Campanus,  but  others  put  it  very  much  lower.  Not  long 
after  Francesco  Sforza  was  besieging  Martinengo  and 
owing  to  Piccinino's  masterly  strategy  was  in  such  straits 
that  the  latter  felt  secure  of  victory,  and  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan  sa}'ing  that  he  now  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  him  absolute  lord  of  Lombardy,  and  asking 
for  the  lordship  of  Piacenza  as  his  reward,  "  a  reward 
worthy  of  so  great  an  undertalcing,  not  gold,  not  titles, 
not  an  immoderate  lordship,  only  tiie  possession  of  a  city 
(here  he  named  Piacenza)  where  to  repose  his  weary 
limbs  in  his  last  years  of  life,  after  so  many  very  severe 
labours  for  him  the  most  glorious  Duke  of  Milan."  He 
added  that  if  he  was  refused  he  would  immediately  take 
his  soldiers  elsewhere  and  renounce  a  certain  victory. 
Others  of  his  captains  also  wrote  asking  for  the  lordship 
of  other  cities.  Filippo  Maria  \''isconti  was  so  much 
displeased   that   he   did    not    answer   any   of   them,   but 
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instead  made  overtures  to  Sforza,  offering  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Bianca  Maria  and  the  lordship  of  Cre- 
mona and  other  cities,  a  proposal  which  Sforza  submitted 
to  his  Council  of  War  and  the  Venetian  Commissaries. 
As  a  result  of  this  Piccinino  determined  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  Pope,  and  after  some  negotiations  he 
was  appointed  gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  and  300  ducats 
were  to  be  spent  in  doing  him  honour  on  the  occasion 
of  his  investiture. 

The  ceremony  took  place  m  Perugia  on  June  6,  1442, 
he  having  entered  the  day  before  by  the  Porta  S.  Pietro, 
and  after  visiting  the  governor,  having  slept  in  apart- 
ments prepared  for  him  in  the  citadel.  On  the  steps  of 
S.  Lorenzo  a  magnificent  staging  was  raised,  sumptuously 
draped.  He  was  to  have  received  the  baton  and  the  flags 
which  had  been  blessed,  from  the  hands  of  "  illustrious 
personages "  on  this  staging,  but  the  rain  spoilt  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremony.  At  3  o'clock  m  the  after- 
noon Piccinino  went  from  the  citadel  to  the  governor's 
palace,  then,  accompanied  b\'  him,  b}-  Lodovico  Gonzaga 
and  many  gentlemen  and  captains,  by  the  Commissaries 
of  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  by  the  Ten  and  an  infinite  number  of  nobles, 
citizens  and  common  people,  went  to  the  loggia  of 
Braccio,  which  was  quite  near,  in  which  the  ceremonj' 
took  place,  to  be  out  of  the  wet.  After  an  address  the 
stipulations  between  Nicolo  and  Eugenius  were  read, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  the  Governor  of  Perugia, 
gave  him  the  baton  of  command  and  two  flags,  one  with 
the  arms  of  tlie  Church,  white  keys  on  a  red  ground, 
the  other  with  the  arms  of  the  reigning  Pope.  All  then 
returned  to  the  archbishop's  house  and  there  talked  for 
a  time,  then  the  newly-appointed  gonfalonier,  with  the 
same  festive  company,  went  from  one  end  to  the  other 
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of  the  street  now  called  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
"  and  with  the  harmony  of  bagpipes  and  trumpets  and 
the  sound  of  drums,  amid  the  clamorous  hurrahs  of  a 
people  drunk  with  joy,  with  flags  displayed,  carried  by 
Agamemnon  degli  Arcipreti  and  Giacomo  di  Galiano 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  dismounted  at  the  fortress, 
where  next  day  he  greeted  the  Sienese  ambassadors 
allied  with  the  Pope  in  the  present  war.  It  was  a 
'  festa '  day  for  all,  for  the  exiles  came  into  the  county 
and  had  intercourse  with  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  foot 
and  horsemen  who  came  in  crowds  to  Perugia  they  dis- 
tributed bread,  wine  and  other  victuals  without  money." 
It  was  shortly  after  this  that  one  of  the  least  defensible 
of  his  later  acts  took  place,  viz.,  the  sack  of  Assisi,  which 
was  carried  out  with  great  brutality  by  his  soldiers  under 
his  orders.  The  two  towns  hated  each  other  bitterly, 
and  were  continually  fighting,  taking  prisoners,  and 
offering  them  for  sale  in  the  market  place.  There  is  an 
account  of  it  written  by  an  eye-witness,  a  poet,  upon 
which  a  very  vivid  description  has  been  founded  by 
Fabretti  which  is  worth  translating  as  showing  that 
Italians  could  be  as  pitiless  to  their  fellow  countrymen 
as  Germans  or  Hungarians,  or  even  the  maligned 
English.  "  During  the  war  all  shops  were  shut,  no  one 
worked  at  his  trade,  but  all  became  soldiers.  Whoever 
did  not  go  to  the  glorious  field  of  the  church  paid  ten 
ducats,  and  lost  the  honour  of  citizenship  and  public 
employment  if  he  had  it.  The  governor  went  out  of 
the  city  on  horseback,  thousands  of  citizens  followed  on 
foot  or  horse,  divided  into  "  gates  "  (sections  of  the  city), 
first  those  of  tlie  Porta  S.  Angelo,  the  most  valorous  and 
ready  to  fight.  There  were  about  6,000  foot  and  500 
horse.  Fra  Pietro  da  Tommaso  was  sent  from  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli  to  make  terms,  and  a  few  hours  after  every 
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one  was  ordered  to  return  home  to  his  occupation.  An 
attack  on  the  people  of  Spello  by  the  Assisans  made 
the  Perugians  burn  with  rage.  The  Ten  appealed  to 
Piccinino  to  avenge  his  country  for  the  insult.  He 
replied.  "  Your  wish  shall  soon  be  fulfilled  ;  Assisi  is  mine, 
to  be  eaten  up :  it  is  a  country  which  1  give  as  a  donation 
to  my  soldiers  who  will  put  it  to  fire  and  sack  and  your 
will  shall  be  fulfilled."  An  envoy  from  Assisi  asking 
peace  on  the  Perugians'  terms  was  refused.  Piccinino 
had  more  than  20,000  soldiers,  including  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  friars  tried  all  means  to  compose  matters 
but  Piccinino  was  ice.  The  gates  of  Assisi  were  closed, 
by  different  and  narrow  openings  made  in  the  walls  of 
the  city  soldiers  went  out  to  skirmishes,  Alessandro 
Sforza  directed  them.  On  November  28,  Piccinino's 
army  was  in  battle  array,  Pazzaglia,  Riccio  di  Castello, 
and  Nicolo  Brunoro  with  the  infantry  taking  the  heights 
nearest  to  the  citadel,  and  Pier  Giampolo  Orsini  opposite 
the  church  of  San  Francesco :  the  rest  of  the  men-at-arms 
were  placed  in  other  parts  ;  all  were  silent  at  the  walls. 
It  was  8  o'clock,  not  a  ray  of  light  lighted  the  thousands 
of  combatants.  Very  few  Assisans  or  soldiers  of  Sforza 
watched  in  the  confines  of  the  city  on  account  of  the 
drizzle  and  the  negligence  of  the  leader.  Then  Paz- 
zaglia. Riccio  di  Castello  and  Nicolo  Brunoro  following 
up  a  subterranean  way  which  ended  in  the  centre  of 
Assisi,  entered  it  with  300  foot  soldiers.  They  met  a 
great  many  impediments,  iron  spikes  and  wooden  at 
every  step,  a  hundred  times  they  were  on  the  point  of 
going  back,  but  taking  heart  again  and  overcoming  the 
obstacles,  after  several  hours  they  came  out  into  the  city. 
They  went  trembling  towards  the  walls  to  let  their  com- 
panions know  of  their  hardihood  ;  discovered  by  a  citizen 
or  soldier  who  had  a  torch  in  his  hand  they  heard  a  cry 
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of  alarm,  and  immediately  jumping  on  the  wall  they  cried 
to  Piccinino  to  assault.  He  hurried  with  his  champions, 
and  through  a  hole  found  by  chance  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls  penetrated  into  the  city ;  the  way  being  made 
larger  several  hundred  horse  and  foot  entered,  at  the 
same  time  Pier  Giampolo  Orsini,  by  means  of  the  steps 
near  the  Porta  S.  Francesco,  set  foot  in  the  town.  The 
Bracceschi  burning  the  gates  and  breaking  the  barri- 
cades flooded  the  streets  of  Assisi,  which  they  changed 
into  a  fierce  battlefield.  The  pillagers  (and  they  were 
many)  entered  houses,  searching  them  from  cellar  to 
roof ;  loading  themselves  with  gold,  with  gems  and  rich 
furniture,  imprisoning  men  and  children,  dragging  forth 
frightened  girls  and  weeping  women.  Those  who  had 
not  left  the  ranks  attacked  the  800  Sforzeschi  horse, 
driving  them  to  the  citadel,  where  they  obliged  them  to 
yield  to  Count  Carlo  Fortebraccio.  The  timid  leader 
Alessandro  Sforza,  who  before  animated  the  Assisans  to 
repulse  the  adversary,  retired  with  the  richest  citizens 
into  the  castle.  Immediately  the  victors,  relaxing  mili- 
tary discipline,  gave  all  to  robbery  and  flame.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  with  women  and 
children,  old  men  and  vigorous  youths,  and  one  heard 
death  cries  and  laments.  By  the  light  of  some  torches 
which  broke  the  darkness,  through  swords,  blows,  and 
injuries,  these  thousands  of  unfortunate  people  sought  a 
road  which  led  to  safety,  leading  with  them  children  and 
sucklings,  old  and  sick,  and  the  best  of  their  domestic 
belongings ;  but  on  the  way  they  lost  their  children  and 
property,  or  fell,  run  through,  or  became  prisoners,  and 
very  few  reached  the  convents  of  S.  Francesco  and  S. 
Chiara.  In  these  asylums  of  pardon  and  peace  there 
were  safe  lodgings  for  those  who  reached  them,  but 
Simoneta  says,  "  Nor  did  piety  or  religion  save  the  temple 
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of  the  blessed  Francis  from  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
creants." The  great  leader  went  into  the  monastery  of 
S.  Chiara  where  women  and  children  were  gathered  in 
great  numbers,  weeping  or  responding  to  the  litanies 
which  the  sisters  sang.  At  the  sight  of  this  most  melan- 
choly scene,  lighted  by  a  wan  lamp,  he  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  immediately  said  to  the  nuns  and  the 
sobbing  women  that  the  monastery  was  not  a  suitable 
place  for  them  ;  he  would  allow  them  to  select  one  of  the 
"  castella  "  near,  and  thither  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  soldiery :  at  a  better  time  they  might 
return  to  their  native  place,  to  their  solitary  cells. 
Among  the  countries  and  cities  where  they  might  live 
silent  days  in  prayer,  or  in  the  occupations  of  home,  he 
proposed  Perugia  to  them.  On  hearing  the  name  of  the 
hated  city  they  became  cold,  and  a  death  chill  ran  through 
the  bones  of  those  women  just  comforted  by  the  unexpec- 
ted language  of  the  captain.  Proud  even  in  misfortune, 
and  tenacious  in  their  hatred,  they  cried  at  once,  "  Perugia 
to  the  flames !  May  fire  fall  on  Perugia !  "  And  these 
words  were  repeated  by  the  feminine  crowd  and  accom- 
panied by  the  shrill  and  pretty  voices  of  babies  and 
innocent  children.  And  through  these  confused  cries 
others  were  heard,  frightful  and  maddened,  of  sack  and 
blood  :  then  everything  became  madness  and  confusion  ; 
everything  became  the  property  of  the  soldiery  who 
estimated  all  by  number  and  value,  and  among  this 
property  were  the  lives  of  the  foolish  sisters,  of  the 
mothers  and  children.  In  each  corner  of  the  city,  in  each 
monastery  or  other  habitation,  the  same  ignominies  were 
renewed  ;  the  hovel  of  the  poor  and  the  palace  of  the 
rich  spoiled,  humanity  maltreated  and  disgraced !  These 
things  were  done  during  the  night — nor  did  they  cease  at 
the  rising  of  a  new  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next !  " 
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The  booty  was  taken  to  Perugia  and  sold  on  the  Piazza 
— very  cheaply.  Not  only  objects  were  sold  but  captives. 
They  sold  a  confused  heap  of  infants  and  children  of 
both  sexes  ;  the  prices  of  these  were  high  and  many 
could  not  afford  them  ;  "  girls,"  says  a  chronicle,  "  cost 
15  ducats  each,  and  the  good  took  pity  and  rescued  them, 
some  for  love  of   God,   and    some  for  fancy.  The 

women  who  were  not  sold  returned  free,  though  first  mal- 
treated and  vituperated  by  the  robbers.  These  infamies 
continued  for  several  days."  The  Perugians  were 
stupefied  at  the  sight  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  things 
taken  from  the  enemy  ;  though  they  say  that  only  a 
hundredth  part  was  distributed  through  the  city,  most 
having  been  scattered  among  the  country  folk  who  had 
acted  as  soldiers.  Piccinino  continued  to  besiege  the  two 
citadels,  and  asked  the  Perugians  for  600  ducats  to 
construct  a  bastion.  They  sent  him  300  florins  and  then 
five  ambassadors,  who  congratulated  him  on  his  victory 
and  promised  him  15,000  ducats  if  he  would  entirely 
destroy  Assisi,  except  the  churches.  The  citadels  sur- 
rendered at  the  end  of  1442  and  the  beginning  of  1443. 

The  victory  accomplished  Piccinino  fell  ill,  either  from 
the  hardships  of  war,  from  remorse,  or  suspicion  of 
treachery  among  his  captains.  On  January  i,  1443,  he 
received  by  the  hand  of  Agamemnon  degli  Arcipreti  a 
gift  from  Eugenius.  A  hat  furred  with  ermine,  and  in 
it  the  "  Spirito  Santo  "  (badge  of  the  order)  of  great 
pearls,  worth  60  florins,  and  also  a  sword  in  a  velvet 
scabbard  with  the  girdle  twisted  round  it,  all  ornamented 
with  gold  of  the  value  of  200  florins.  After  allowing  his 
unpaid  soldiers  to  prey  on  the  country  round  Perugia  he 
left  for  Terracina,  having  been  summoned  by  Alfonso  to 
take  command  of  his  army,  allied  with  that  of  the  Pope, 
against    the    Sforzeschi.      The    united    armies    counted 
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30,000  horse  and  foot.  Sforza  sent  an  envoy  to  the  King 
warnnig  him  not  to  trust  Piccinmo,  who  was  so  much 
exasperated  that  he  called  him  coward  and  traitor,  "  and 
other  names  of  nifamy,"  and  challenged  him  to  fight ; 
Piccinino  at  the  head  of  a  squadron,  to  meet  another 
selected  by  Sforza.  The  next  day  he  rode  out  beneath 
the  walls  of  Fano  and  waited  for  some  time  ready  to  fight, 
but  no  one  appearing  he  rode  closer  and  with  insulting 
words  called  upon  Sforza  to  come  out.  When  Sforza 
had  been  reinforced  he  fought  him  near  Monte  del 
Abbate,  and  Piccinmo  was  beaten.  However,  he 
gathered  soldiers  together  again,  and  was  continuing  the 
struggle  when  he  was  summoned  to  Milan,  Visconti 
having  arranged  a  truce.  He  left  his  son  Francesco  in 
command,  since  hostilities  still  continued,  and  at  Mont 
Olmo  Sforza  gained  a  great  victory,  taking  Francesco 
prisoner,  while  his  other  son  Jacopo  fled.  The  grief 
caused  by  this  event  aggravated  his  malady,  and  hoping 
to  overcome  his  sickness  and  to  reconduct  his  soldiers 
to  their  accustomed  fights,  he  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  Msconti  to  go  to  a  "  country  place  not  far 
from  Milan,  in  good  air  and  a  delightful  situation,"  where 
he  might  recoup  body  and  mind.  He  died,  however, 
after  eight  days'  illness,  on  September  8,  1446  (or  as 
others  say  October  16,  1444),  in  his  58th  year,  and  there 
were  those  who  said  that  he  was  poisoned  with  the  duke's 
knowledge.  His  body  was  brought  to  Milan  with  great 
pomp,  and  buried  there  in  the  cathedral. 

He  was  popular  with  his  soldiers,  though,  as  Poggio 
says,  "  he  was  a  very  severe  punisher  of  their  lascivious- 
ness,  and  never  wanted  in  his  army  those  who  waited  to 
arrange  their  hair  or  to  polish  and  clean  their  faces  like 
women,  but  he  greatly  loved  strong  and  gay  men  who  had 
virility,  and  he  had  much  more  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
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soldiers  well  einiied  with  iron  than  dressed  in  silver  and 
gold."  Sismondi  has  a  fine  paragraph  on  his  disappoint- 
ments and  the  reverses  which  led  to  his  death. 
"  Piccinino  already  old  did  not  know  how  to  rest  in 
peace,  not  having  been  able,  notwithstanding  so  many 
battles  and  so  many  victories,  to  acquire  a  lordship  in 
which  to  rest  his  head.  All  the  great  captains  of  his 
century  had  successively  raised  themselves  to  sovereign 
power ;  he  appeared  to  have  a  greater  right  than  any, 
since  he  ought  to  have  received  by  hereditary  title  the 
principality  of  Braccio  as  he  received  his  army:  yet  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  glorious  career  neither  richer  nor 
more  powerful  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  He  lost 
Bologna  when  he  thought  to  make  it  his  capital,  two 
routs  which  he  suffered  within  a  very  short  space  of  time 
dissipated  his  riches  and  dispersed  his  soldiers  ;  one  of  his 
sons  was  a  prisoner,  the  other  a  fugitive  ;  and  he  was 
only  able  to  place  his  hopes  on  the  generosity  of  a  prince 
accused  of  inconstancy  and  often  of  perfidy  by  all  Italy. 
This  prince  in  fact,  by  deceiving  him,  had  occasioned  his 
ruin.  Besides,  Visconti  was  now  old,  and  appeared  to 
have  chosen  for  his  successor  Piccinino's  bitterest  enemy. 
The  health  of  this  captain  already  for  a  long  time  but 
moderate  was  only  sustained  till  then  by  the  force  of  his 
soulj  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  sad  reflections  suggested 
by  his  present  situation." 


X. 


R-^ 


MUZIO    ATTENDOLO,    CALLED    SFORZA. 


MUZIO  Attendolo,  known  under  the  name  of  "  Sforza," 
was  born  at  Cotignola  in  the  (  ontado  of  Faenza,  on  May 
28,  1369.  Some  say  his  name  was  Giacomuzzo,  and 
others  Andrea,  but  BonoU,  the  historian  of  Cotignola, 
asserts  that  he  was  baptized  Muzio  and  nothing  else, 
being  so  called  after  his  grandfather  who  is  named  in  a 
deed  of  December  20,  1324,  in  the  public  archives  of 
Lugo. 

Cotignola  lies  close  to  the  Via  Emilia  and  in  Bonoli's 
time,  1734,  the  estate  consisted  of  four  villages,  Cotignola 
on  the  Senio,  the  \"illa  or  Castello  of  Barbiano,  the  place 
from  which  Alberic  and  the  other  Counts  of  Barbiano 
took  their  name,  which  was  made  a  castle  and  fortified  in 
1296,  after  the  destruction  of  Cunio ;  Budrio  and  S. 
Severo.  Cotignola  belonged  for  a  time  to  Hawk  wood, 
but  the  fire  which  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  houses  but 
three,  shortly  after  John  XXIII.  granted  it  to  Sforza,  has 
obliterated  most  of  the  additions  which  he  made.  One 
of  the  three  houses  which  escaped  the  conflagration  was 
the  paternal  house  of  the  Attendoli,  which  is  still  standing, 
built  of  brick,  with  simple  windows  arched  on  the  ground 
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floor  with  segmental  arches  ;  on  the  "  piano  nobile,"  the 
principal  floor,  with  pointed  arches  and  more  lofty,  and 
beneath  the  roof  with  round  arches  and  very  small.  The 
courtyard  had  a  round  arched  arcade,  now  bricked  up. 
His  father's  name  was  Giovanni  and  his  mother's  Elisa, 
"  a  woman  of  the  Petracini,  of  virile  mind,  rough,  and 
fiery  in  manners,  but  of  a  wonderful  chastity  and  fruitful- 
ness,  for  she  bore  21  sons  ( !)  whom  she  brought  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  scorned  ftne  clothes,  delicate  food,  and 
soft  beds,  and  were  all  with  a  certain  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  determined  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  family 
by  means  of  arms."  Paolo  Giovio  says  also  that  the 
family  was  very  rich.  The  rooms  in  their  house  were 
not  hung  with  tapestries,  but  with  shields  and  bucklers, 
the  beds  were  without  blankets  and  very  large,  in  which 
the  squadrons  of  retainers  slept  and  kept  watch,  "  eating 
without  any  order  such  food  as  could  be  prepared  with 
no  art  and  small  expense  by  the  muleteers  and  boys  ; " 
which  does  not  sound  as  if  the  family  was  as  rich  as  he 
asserts.  About  their  ferocity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
feud  having  arisen  through  a  certain  Martin  Pasolino 
having  "  intercepted "  a  noble  maiden  betrothed  to 
Bartolo  Attendolo,  ended  after  a  time  in  Martin  being 
driven  from  the  country  "  deprived  of  relations,"  for  they 
had  all  been  slain!  Paolo  Giovio  gives  Sforza's  further 
treatment  of  this  erring  and  unfortunate  man  as  an 
example  of  his  magnanimity,  "  Martin  Pasolino,  fmding 
himself  driven  from  every  place  and  flying  from  the 
unfriendly  ( !)  arms  of  the  Attendoli,  despairing,  he  threw 
himself  at  Sforza's  feet  and  immediately  obtained  from 
him  safety,  pardon,  and  peace,  which  was  all  the  more 
praiseworthy  of  him,  in  that  he  was  still  young  and 
greatly  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  vengeance."  y\mid 
these  savage  surroundings  a  family  of  Condottieri  grew 
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up,  many  of  whom  became  in  the  end  leaders  of  greater 
or  less  repute. 

The  picturesque  story  of  his  leaving  home  has  been 
told  in  several  ways,  and  certainly  has  foundation  in  fact, 
for  his  grandson  Duke  Francesco  said  to  Paolo  Giovio 
(who  wrote  his  life)  in  the  castle  at  Milan.  "  All  this  fort- 
ress, and  whatever  makes  you  wonder  seen  on  every  side, 
we  owe  to  the  spade  of  my  grandfather,  thrown  by  him 
into  the  tree."  Paolo  Giovio  says  that  being  tired  of 
labour  he  cursed  work  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  as 
it  were  praying  God  to  send  him  good  fortune,  threw  his 
spade  upon  a  very  high  oak,  probably  an  ancient  con- 
secrated tree,  thinking  that  if  it  fell  he  would  take  it  up 
again  and  go  on,  but  that  if  it  stayed  in  the  branches  he 
would  go  to  the  wars.  A  more  modern  account  by  Count 
Pasolini  says,  "One  evening  in  the  year  13S2,  Giaco- 
muzzo  Attendolo  was  quietly  digging  the  paternal  land 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  pipes  and  drums.  Some 
soldiers  of  the  company  of  Boldrino  da  Panicale  had  been 
sent  into  that  country  to  recruit.  Behind  them  he  per- 
ceived some  of  his  own  companions  who  had  been  already 
enrolled.  '  O  Muzio !  '  cried  the  latter,  '  Cast  away  your 
spade,  and  come  with  us  to  seek  your  fortune !  '  So  he 
threw  the  spade  into  the  oak  and,  as  it  did  not  fall,  fled 
that  night  from  Cotignola  on  one  of  his  father's  horses 
and  joined  the  camp."  At  any  rate  he  began  his  military 
service  in  Boldrino's  camp  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  visit  his  parents,  but  as  his 
heart  was  with  arms  and  armaments  his  father  said,  "  Be 
then  a  man-at  arms !  Go  back  to  the  camp  and  make  thy 
fortune !  "  And  he  pledged  a  strip  of  land  to  buy  him 
four  horses  and  his  arms.  Muzio  returned  to  the  camp 
followed  b)'  a  troop  of  his  kinsmen  eager  to  acquire 
power  and  riches.     Paolo  Giovio,  however,  says  that  he 
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was  away  for  four  years,  and  then  returned  home  to 
take  part  in  some  "  vendetta,"  and  that  all  his  relations 
except  his  father  grumbled  at  the  expense  of  his  continu- 
ing to  be  a  soldier,  to  whom  he  replied  disdainfully,  "  Be 
content,  if  I  live  I  shall  gain  enough  to  repay  all  this,  and 
if  I  die  in  battle  my  estate  will  pay  for  all."  The 
astrologers  had  predicted  for  him  great  empire,  immortal 
glory,  and  a  fortunate  progeny,  and  ended  by  saying  that 
he  would  die  suddenly  but  not  till  he  was  old,  which 
made  him  confident  and  careless  of  wounds  or  danger. 
Soon  after  he  became  head  of  a  squadron,  and  finally 
of  a  company,  under  Hawkwood  and  others,  and  was 
always  thought  worthy  of  higher  pay  and  a  larger  troop. 
Boldrino  da  Panicale  was  Captain-General  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  men  were  much  attached  to  him.  He  was  killed 
in  Macerata  at  a  banquet,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Marquis, 
brother  of  the  Pope.  His  400  soldiers  promised  each 
other  under  a  terrible  oath  to  take  a  stupendous 
vengeance.  It  was  delayed  for  two  years,  when  under 
the  leadership  of  Biordo  Michelotti  the  Perugian,  and 
Azzo  Castello,  they  attacked  the  town.  The  people  of 
Macerata  implored  peace.  The  400  replied,  "  We  will 
not  speak  of  peace,  since  the  iniquitous  man  lives  who 
killed  our  beloved  leader  :  therefore  hand  him  over  to  the 
company  or  expect  utter  extermination."  And  they 
followed  up  their  threats  with  such  determination  that 
the  marquis  would  have  been  in  evil  case  if  the  Florentine 
orators  had  not  interposed  to  make  up  the  quarrel.  The 
city  paid  the  company  12,000  florins  and  restored  the 
hones  of  Boldrino  with  the  usual  honours.  On  the  day 
fixed  the  gates  opened  and  a  procession  of  the  people 
came  forth,  with  the  orators  of  friendly  cities,  the  clergy, 
and  matrons  pale  and  weeping  with  the  remains  of  the 
Condottiere,   and   the   company  outside    received   them 
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with  great  pomp,  "  and  not  without  melancholy."  Then 
they  enclosed  them  in  a  precious  bier,  and  they  served  as 
ensign  for  a  long  tmie.  This  is  Ricotti's  account,  but 
Paolo  Giovio  says  he  was  embalmed  and  dried,  and  that 
they  carried  him  thus  before  them,  saying  that  no  one 
was  worthy  to  succeed  him  who  had  always  been 
victorious. 

Sforza  gained  his  name  when  serving  with  Alberico 
da  Barbiano.  A  dispute  arose  about  the  division  of  some 
spoil  and  was  taken  to  Alberico  for  decision,  who  gave  it 
against  Attendolo.  He  turned  to  him  with  a  scornful 
and  menacing  countenance  and  said,  "  By  your  judgment, 
my  lord,  my  part  of  the  spoil  is  taken  from  me,  and  I  will 
never  again  endure  a  similar  injury."  To  which  words 
Alberico  answered  almost  smiling,  "  Perhaps  young  man 
you  would  like  to  use  force  (Sforza)  to  me  as  you  are 
accustomed  to  do  to  others,"  and  commanded  that  he 
should  be  called  "  Sforza  "  instead  of  Muzio.  He  raised 
a  troop  of  his  relations  and  friends,  most  of  whom  became 
distinguished,  one  ending  his  life  as  Captain-General  of 
the  \"enetians.  Till  he  was  30  he  remained  under  the 
flags  of  the  Condottieri  who  were  of  greatest  repute  with 
the  mtention  of  perfecting  himself  under  their  discipline, 
passing  all  the  grades,  simple  soldier,  officer,  and  com- 
mandant of  cavalry.  Afterwards  he  served  almost  all 
the  powers  of  Italy.  "  which  in  those  days  found  bar- 
barous pleasure  in  destroying  themselves  reciprocally 
with  fierce  and  continuous  wars."  He  was  engaged 
by  the  Florentines  in  1405  to  fight  against  the  Pisans, 
whose  captains  were  Gasparo  de'  Pazzi  and  Angelo  della 
Pergola,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  the 
Florentines  giving  him  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  military 
standard  and  assignmg  him  an  annual  pension  of  i,ooc 
gold  scudi.     The  Marquis  of  Ferrara  engaged  him  to  gel 
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rid  of  Ottobuono  de'  Terzi,  tyrant  of  Parma,  which  he  did 
by  assassinating  him  at  a  conference  held  to  discuss  a 
truce  in  1409,  and  he  also  served  Gregory  XII.,  Alexander 
V.  and  John  XXIII.  (engaged  by  the  last  to  place  Louis 
II.  of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  drive  away 
Ladislas),  by  Ladislas  himself  to  oppose  the  church  after 
he  had  left  its  service,  by  Queen  Giovanna  the  second  of 
that  name,  now  to  repress  the  pride  and  great  power  of 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  now  to  keep  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
her  adopted  son,  to  his  duty,  who  tended  towards  usurp- 
ing the  supreme  authority,  now  to  curb  the  ambition  of 
Braccio  who  aspired  to  be  no  less  than  King  of  Naples  ; 
finally  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  to  free  himself  from  the  raids 
of  Braccio,  who  secretly  in  accord  with  the  Cardinal  S. 
Angelo,  planned  to  make  himself  master  of  Rome  and  of 
the  State,  and  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for 
Louis  III.,  of  Anjou.  In  141 2  he  betrayed  John  XXIII., 
by  passing  over  to  Ladislas,  though  he  had  given  him 
the  lordship  of  Cotignola  in  payment  of  the  14,000  ducats 
due  to  him  from  the  church,  making  it  a  countship  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  then  made  first  baron  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  seven  towns  in  the  states  of  the  church  given 
him,  which  with  Cotignola,  were  the  beginning  of  the 
dominions  of  the  family,  though  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara 
had  previously  given  him  the  Castle  of  Montecchio,  in  the 
Parmesan  territory,  accompanying  the  gift  with  a  banner 
decorated  with  a  diamond  as  a  symbol  of  his  strength. 
After  the  King's  death  (in  14 14)  he  returned  to  Naples, 
and  married  the  sister  of  Pandolfo  Alopo,  favourite  of 
Giovanna  II.,  and  divided  the  authority  of  the  kingdom 
with  him.  He  had  at  this  time  8,000  ducats  a  year  and 
was  created  grand  constable  with  the  gift  of  Beneventum, 
Troja,  Bari,  Barletta,  and  Trani,  with  other  "  castella,"  and 
a  third  of  the  returns  of  the  port  of  Manfredonia.    He  was 
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sent  as  envoy  to  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  to  say  that 
Giovanna  would  only  recognize  him  as  Count,  but  he 
assumed  the  rights  of  King  and  threw  Sforza  into,  prison 
at  Beneventum.  His  life  was  only  saved  by  his  sister's 
energ}',  who  had  four  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  court 
carried  off  by  the  Condottieri  under  her  command  as  host- 
ages, and  so  saved  him.  He  was  set  at  liberty  Septem- 
ber 14,  141 6.  Alopo  fared  much  worse,  for  he  was 
tortured  and  killed.  In  1420,  at  Martin  V.'s  request,  he 
abandoned  Giovanna  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Louis  HI., 
of  Anjou,  Martin  confirming  him  in  the  possession  of 
Beneventum,  and  naming  him  gonfalonier  of  the  church. 
In  1422  Martin  being  tired  of  keeping  Louis  of  Anjou's 
army  and  Louis  not  paying  Sforza,  he  took  advantage  of 
a  truce  to  approach  Giovanna,  who  sent  him  against 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  her  adopted  son,  whom  he  drove  out 
of  Naples.  In  this  campaign  Capua  was  taken  and 
retaken,  on  the  latter  occasion  the  Catalans  burnt  it  and 
Simoneta  says  the  light  of  the  conflagration  was  so 
strong  that  one  could  read  in  the  camp  of  Sforza,  two 
miles  away.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  fighting 
for  Giovanna  and  Louis  of  Anjou  against  Alfonso. 

Paolo  Giovio  gives  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
describes  his  personal  appearance  and  character  very 
fully,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  matter  is  very  readable,  but 
he  shows  considerable  disregard  for  chronology,  and 
indeed  one  may  almost  say  a  contempt  for  it,  and  very 
few  dates  appear  in  his  pages.  He  says  that  Sforza  was 
extremely  friendly  with  Braccio  who  served  with  him, 
and  with  sublime  comradeship  they  had  in  common 
"  thoughts,  arms,  horses,  money,  and  lodging,  and  the 
same  ensigns  and  colours  of  surcoats."  but  after  30  years 
of  friendship  they  quarrelled,  when  Sforza  was  in  prison 
at  Beneventum.     "  Nicolo  Orsino  and  Gilberto  made  a 
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secret  treaty  with  Braccio  to  abandon  Sforza  in  battle  at 
Viterbo  ;  but  Braccio  went  to  meet  his  opponent  in  the 
■  Saccoman  wood,  and  showed  him  the  writing  of  Nicolo 
in  evidence."  In  this  battle  8,000  horsemen  were 
engaged  and  Sforza  lost  1,700,  48  captains  of  horse  and 
of  infantry  being  among  the  prisoners.  At  Casalecchio 
he  was  captured  by  Gian  Galeazzo's  soldiers.  Alberico 
liberated  him,  and  he  went  back  to  Florence  on  foot 
with  300  soldiers,  going  with  the  dust  of  the  journey 
on  him  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  where  he  spoke  thus : 
"  Signori,  we,  your  soldiers,  have  fought  valiantly  for 
your  dignity  and  the  honour  of  war,  but  insolent  fortune 
has  done  what  it  liked  to  us.  But  if  we  are  worthy  of 
being  by  your  kindness  furnished  again  with  arms  and 
horses  we  will  do  our  utmost  that  you  shall  not  repent 
your  decision,  and  we  shall  appear  to  you  worthy  of 
larger  pay !  "  This  seems  strange  language  from  a 
conquered  leader,  but  the  Signory  were  complaisant, 
and  he  obtained  a  good  deal  of  money  from  them, 
reformed  his  bands  and  doubled  his  condotta. 

"  When  Biso  da  Cotignola  by  his  treachery  prevented 
a  crushing  defeat  being  given  outside  Naples  he  shouted 
to  him  many  times  '  Biso  !  evil-doer !  traitor !  return  to  me 
the  enemy's  captains  taken,  and  their  standard  retained 
which  by  thy  incredible  evil-doing  and  perfidy  have  been 
taken  from  my  hands.'  But  when  he  was  cast  down 
with  fear  and  excused  his  crime  with  stammering  words, 
he  commanded  him  to  go  from  the  field  of  battle  with 
this  condition,  that  if  he  ever  came  again  to  the  camp 
he  should  be  punished  with  a  most  cruel  torture,  viz.,  to 
be  put  into  a  bombard  and  blown  to  pieces." 

"  A  Paduan  man-at-arms  had  stolen  from  the  tent  of  a 
Bolognese  doctor  a  purple  coat,  while  he  slept.  Sforza 
had  him  clothed  in  the  coat  and,  with  his  hands  bound, 
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led  throughout  the  camp,  the  soldiers  laughing  and 
jeering  at  him.  He  could  not  endure  the  shame  and 
killed  himself  with  a  dagger.  And  a  horse-keeper  who 
stole  the  barley  and  sold  it,  he  had  bound  and  tied  to  the 
tails  of  horses,  who  soon  killed  him,  running  through  the 
fields.  For  another  offence  he  had  a  man  dressed  in 
women's  clothes  and  led  about  the  camp  on  an  armoured 
horse's  back.  Yet  he  attached  his  soldiers  to  him  and 
could  do  liberal  and  magnificent  acts.  When  Cotignola 
was  burnt  down,  a  misfortune  which  befel  it  little  more 
than  twelve  months  after  he  became  possessed  of  it, 
leaving  only  three  houses  standing,  '  he  comforted  the 
citizens  by  telHng  them  that  he  would  rebuild  it  more 
sumptuously  at  his  private  cost,  and  gave  them  masons, 
material,  and  lime.  So  that  when  the  streets  were  made 
straight,  and  the  houses  rebuilt  and  adorned,  he  was 
thanked  both  publicly  and  privately  as  the  most  magni- 
ficent lord  who  had  with  opportune  liberality  provided 
for  private  comfort  and  public  elegance.'  Seven  times 
he  won  pitched  battles  and  was  beaten  three  times.  He 
was  once  taken  in  battle  and  twice  captured  by  the 
deceit  of  his  enemies.  On  one  occasion  he  took 
Piccinino  prisoner,  and  exchanged  him  against  several 
soldiers  and  officers  confined  by  Tartaglia  on  the  islands 
in  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  where  Amalasuntha.  the  Queen 
of  the  Goths,  was  imprisoned  and  afterwards  strangled. 

"  He  was  upright  and  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
lean  rather  than  fat,  had  a  large  and  strong  hand  with 
such  strong  fingers  that  he  easily  opened  and  broke  in 
two  a  horse-shoe  taken  in  his  hand,  and  could  jump  the 
length  of  the  long  lance  of  a  man-at-arms.  His  chest 
was  broad,  and  he  had  a  soldierly  majesty  in  his  well- 
opened  shoulders,  his  waist  was  so  small  that  he  could 
surround   it   with   his   two   hands.     His   face   was   half 
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contadino,  blackish  like  lead,  and  not  cheerful,  his  eyes 
blue,  with  a  threatening  look  and  deeply  sunken,  with 
long  and  well  raised  eyelashes.  His  nose  was  aquiline, 
his  lips  convenient  ( !)  and  very  white  teeth  made  a 
handsome  face.  He  cut  his  hair  short  and  shaved  his 
beard  as  more  convenient  for  the  shut  helmet.  He 
always  wore  a  purple  berretta  which  had  two  levels,  in 
the  form  of  a  high  and  channeled  pyramid.  When  by 
himself,  without  a  guard,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
countrymen  as  lord  and  captain  of  all.  His  dexterity 
was  such  that  without  any  assistance,  having  placed  his 
left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  though  fully  armed  and  with 
helmet  on  his  head,  he  mounted  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
and  often  went  many  miles  in  full  armour,  having  his 
limbs  hardened  to  support  fatigue  and  especially  cold. 
He  never  had  his  coats  fur  lined,  but  was  easily  troubled 
by  thirst,  so  that  he  used  to  say  when  being  armed,  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  die  of  thirst  than  by  iron  ;  and 
was  much  afraid  of  that  sort  of  death.  For  this  reason 
he  always  had  a  boy  near  him  with  bottles  of  water  and 
of  wine,  and  other  thirst  helps  made  of  sugar,  even  in 
the  greatest  dangers  of  battle.  If  he  had  fever  he 
covered  himself  up  warm  and  sweated  it  out,  and  refus- 
ing medicine  other  than  dieting  soon  got  well." 

"  He  was  more  valiant  than  wise.  He  would  endure 
peaceably  the  greatest  injuries,  but  not  a  slight  insult.  He 
immediately  became  angry  saying  that  it  was  better  to 
die  than  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  disgraced.  He  never 
passed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  nor  threw  up  his 
engagement,  except  for  sufficient  reason.  He  never 
suddenly  became  an  enemy  with  arms  in  his  hands,  but 
first  renounced  friendship  and  sent  back  the  standard,  so 
as  to  let  everyone  know  that  he  was  warring  to  maintain 
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his    honour  not   with  wiles    and    deceit,    but    with    true 
bravery. 

"  He  would  not  have  in  his  house  despisers  of  God,  nor 
idle  n:ien,  nor  midnight  thieves,  nor  those  who  by  way  of 
jest  took  things  which  were  K'lng  about,  and  such  were 
punished.  He  hated  fools  and  buffoons  who  have  a 
melancholy  humour,  because  they  as  readily  move  to 
tears  as  to  laughter,  for  once  at  Colle  Castello  in  the 
Sienese  country,  a  fool  being  provoked  by  the  joking  of 
his  soldiers,  throwing  a  great  stone  at  those  who  were 
worrying  him,  knocked  Sforza's  cap  off  with  great  danger 
to  his  life.  Nor  would  he  let  his  soldiers  game  during 
their  leisure  in  camp.  He  used  all  sorts  of  exercises, 
such  as  casting  a  heavy  stone,  throwing  the  lance, 
running  and  leaping.  In  which  games  he  was  so  strong 
of  arm  and  industrious  that  he  easily  beat  the  most  lusty 
and  strong.  But  in  rainy  weather  or  at  night,  not  having 
learnt  Latin,  they  read  to  him  the  histories  or  stories  of 
the  Barons  and  Paladins  of  France  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
from  whom  he  took  example,  who  had  determined  to 
acquire  fame  by  worthy  deeds  like  himself.  His  dress 
was  rather  temperate  than  elegant  and  sumptuous.  But 
he  so  much  desired  splendour  of  arms  and  surcoats  in 
his  men  that  seeing  on  any  spots  of  rust  he  punished 
them  with  insults  and  sometimes  with  strokes  When 
reviews  were  held  silk  saddle  cloths  with  embroidery  of 
gold  and  silver  were  used,  and  gilded  horse  cloths  lightly 
painted  after  the  Persian  fashion.  And  the  men-at-arms 
were  sent  back  who  had  not  fine  plumes  in  their  helmets. 
And  the  honours  of  the  table  were  not  given  to  delicate 
and  exquisite  food,  but  to  cheerful  simplicity  and  plenty 
and  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  those  invited.  He 
honoured  God  and  all  the  saints  rather  honestly  than 
religiously,  saying  that  he  who  made  war  with  its  neces- 
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sities  should  not  approach  with  false  prayers  and  foolish 
ceremonies.  He  heard  mass  every  day  unless  he  was 
hindered  by  business  which  was  important ;  he  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament  every  year.  He  used  to  say 
that  a  good  and  honourable  captain  should  follow  him 
who  had  the  best  reason  for  making  war,  he  should  not 
allow  churches  to  be  robbed,  should  defend  the  honour 
of  women  who  were  taken,  should  not  kill  more  soldiers 
than  were  necessary,  nor  rejoice  in  the  death  of 
enemies. 

"  He  despised  riches,  cursing  those  who  took  delight 
in  the  cruel  and  venomous  spectacle  of  coined  money. 
He  rarely  scorned  his  creditors  and  never  deceived  them, 
because  he  thought  riches  and  possessions  stood  rather 
in  good  faith  and  reputation  than  in  money.  For  there 
were  none  readier  or  richer  than  he  when  there  was 
want.  The  bankers  trusted  him  fully,  and  when  he  lost 
at  Viterbo  more  than  1,000  horse  the  Roman  banks  pro- 
vided him  with  30,000  ducats  of  gold  on  his  simple  note 
of  hand.  He  jested  at  those,  like  Braccio,  who  would 
rather  rob  and  murder  others  than  pay  their  debts,  so  as 
to  gratify  their  soldiers  with  an  inconsiderate  and  im- 
provised liberality.  Plis  special  care  was  always  to 
defend  workmen  and  peasants  from  the  soldiers'  avarice, 
to  preserve  travellers  and  to  restrain  military  license 
whether  in  the  field  or  indoors  by  a  heavy  penalty,  and 
finafly  to  delight  himself  more  with  cities  preserved  than 
to  see  them  sacked." 

He  was  married  three  times,  but  his  nost  celebrated 
children,  Francesco  and  Alessandro  were  illegitimate. 
His  first  wife  was  Antonia  Salimbeni  of  Siena,  widow  of 
Francesco  Casali,  lord  of  Cortona.  She  brought  him 
four  "  castella,"  Monte  Giove,  Monte  Nero,  la  Ripa,  and 
Ragno    d'Avignon.        Chiusi    was    also    given    him    by 
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Cecco  Salimbeni  "  to  ensure  his  friendship  and  assist- 
ance, and  because  he  was  afraid  the  Sienese  would  take 
it  from  him."  He  thus  became  a  feudatory  of  the 
repubhc  and  was  therefore  declared  a  Sienese  noble.  In 
1416  he  sold  these  lands  to  the  Commune  of  Siena  for 
18,000  florins.  His  second  wife  was  Catella,  sister  of 
Pandolfo  Alopo,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Giovanna 
II.  gave  hill  the  towns  and  castella  in  S.  Italy.  His 
third  wife  was  another  widow,  Maria  Marzana,  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Sessa,  and  widow  of  King  Louis  II.,  of 
Anjou,  and  of  the  Count  of  Celano.  After  Sforza's 
death  this  much  married  lady  contracted  a  fourth  union 
with  Francesco  Orsino,  Count  of  Malapello. 

He  died  on  January  3,  1423,  at  the  age  of  54  years, 
drowned  while  crossing  the  river  Pescara.  The  day 
before  he  left  Orthona,  after  he  had  heard  mass  and  had 
been  greeted  by  all,  he  told  the  captams  of  a  dream 
which  he  had  had  at  dawn.  He  dreamt  he  was  sunk  in 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  in  extreme  peril  of  his 
life,  when  he  saw  a  tall  man  like  S.  Christopher,  who 
would  not  save  him  though  he  begged  him  more  than 
once.  His  captains  begged  him  to  put  off  starting  for 
three  days,  but  he  told  them  that  the  only  hope  of  break- 
ing his  enemy  lay  in  quickness.  On  leaving  Orthona 
the  standard-bearer  fell  from  his  horse  and  struck  the 
staff  so  hard  into  the  earth  that  it  broke  in  the  effort 
to  extract  it.  "  But  this  omen  also  was  not  enough  to 
keep  him  back  and  he  went  cheerfully  towards  his  end." 

The  ford  had  been  staked  by  the  Bracceschi,  a  boat 
sunk  to  make  the  passage  more  difficult,  and  a  bastion 
built  on  the  other  side  to  defend  the  passage.  Five  men 
on  good  horses  entered  the  water,  lance  on  thigh  and 
helmet  on  head.  His  son  Francesco  and  Micheletto 
Attendolo  were  sixth  and  seventh,  and  Sforza  himself 
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the  eighth.  They  crossed  easily,  and  400  horses  followed 
them.  T-he  wind  now  rose,  blowing  from  the  sea,  and 
making  the  water  rough  frightened  the  soldiers  who 
should  have  followed  and  they  stayed  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  Castle  of  Pescara,  where  there  was  a  wooden 
bridge,  were  400  Bracceschi  with  many  foot  soldiers. 
These  came  out  on  hearing  that  Sforza  was  crossing  the 
ford,  and  that  those  in  the  bastion  could  not  stop  him, 
but  Francesco  attacked  them  and  drove  them  back  and 
Sforza  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  cross  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  persuade  them  he  went  into  the  water 
again.  Before  reaching  the  other  side,  in  trying  to  help 
a  page  who  was  drowning,  his  horse  slipped  and  he  fell 
from  his  saddle.  "  Twice  his  mailed  hands  were  raised 
above  the  water  together,  as  if  praying  for  help,  but  his 
men  feared  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  enemy's 
arrows,  and  the  weight  of  his  armour  drowned  him." 
His  body  was  never  found. 

His  arms  were  a  quince  tree ;  to  this  Robert,  King  of 
the  Romans  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  added  the  Palatine 
lion,  making  him  a  "  gilded  knight,"  and  adding  him  to 
the  house  of  Bavaria,  according  to  Crescenzi. 


XI. 


FRANCESCO    SFORZA,    DUKE    OF    MILAN. 


Francesco  Sforza  first  appears  in  1422,  as  leader  of 
some  of  his  father's  bravest  captains.  So  Simoneta 
says,  adding  that  his  father  drew  him  from  letters  to 
arms.  He  was,  however,  created  Count  of  Tricarico  by 
Ladislas  when  he  was  only  13,  and  was  accounted  a 
great  warrior  early  in  life.  He  was  born  in  1401  at  S. 
Miniato  de'  Tedeschi,  near  Empoli,  and  was  only  21, 
therefore  when  he  took  Cosenza  and  reduced  the  pro- 
vince, though  he  had  already  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.  The  captains,  with  one  exception,  deter- 
mined to  leave  him,  and  to  put  a  good  face  on  it 
demanded  the  pay  due  to  them,  and  "  going  from  quarrel 
to  quarrel,  left  him  when  quite  near  the  enemy,"  and 
after  a  few  days  went  over  to  the  Aragonese.  One  of 
them,  repenting  of  the  treachery,  went  to  Francesco  the 
day  before  they  left  and  asked  him  to  apprehend  him 
and  torture  him  so  that  he  might  be  forced  to  tell  him 
something  of  importance  without  breaking  his  oath !  but 
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Francesco  gave  no  heed  to  his  words.  Michele  Atten- 
dolo  and  400  horse  were  sent  him  by  his  father,  and  he 
attacked  and  took  several  of  the  traitors  prisoners.  His 
father  sent  orders  that  they  should  be  hung  on  hearing 
of  the  treachery,  but  he  wished  to  show  mercy.  "  There- 
fore he  remained  thinking  for  some  time,  and  then  asked 
how  his  father  looked  when  he  gave  the  order.  They  re- 
plied '  very  angry,'  and  he  said  '  then  it  was  not  my  father 
but  the  anger  which  gave  this  order.'  Then  he  pardoned 
them,  saying  that  his  father  had  done  so,  and  gave 
them  their  former  positions,  a  clemency  which  they 
received  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Sforza,  when  he  read 
Francesco's  letter  detailing  this,  turned  to  those  near, 
smiling,  and  said  '  The  son  knew  better  than  the  father 
this  time.'  "  After  his  father's  death  he  retired  across  the 
river,  addressed  the  soldiers  and  was  accepted  as  captain 
by  them.  He  then  went  to  Beneventum  to  take  over  his 
father's  lands,  and  to  Aversa  to  visit  and  salute  the 
Queen.  In  the  following  spring,  with  Michele 
Attendolo,  he  besieged  Naples,  Filippo  Maria's  fleet  of 
12  large  ships  co-operating  under  Carmagnola.  The 
taking  of  this  city  raised  Francesco's  reputation  very 
much.  He  was  at  Aquila  when  Braccio  died  and  divided 
the  command  with  Caldora  in  the  subsequent  operations, 
besieging  Paganica  (the  place  where  the  money  brought 
by  Nero  Capponi  was  deposited  and  whither  Piccinino 
had  fled)  with  him.  An  agreement  was  come  to  with 
Piccinino  whereby  the  60,000  florins  were  to  be  divided 
between  them,  and  he  was  to  go  free  with  his  share. 
Caldora  had  planned  to  ambush  him  afterwards,  but 
Francesco  would  not  agree  and  armed  part  of  his  men  as 
an  escort  for  him  to  a  safe  place.  He  was  called  to 
Rome  afterwards  and  named  "  dear  son  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the   church." 
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In  1425  Francesco  took  service  with  Filippo  Visconti 
with  1,500  cavalry  and  300  infantry,  though  the  Floren- 
tines offered  him  double  the  force  and  more  money, 
because  he  wanted  to  be  friendly  with  Filippo.  After 
various  enterprises  he  was  going  to  succour  Genoa,  which 
was  besieged  by  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  some  exiles, 
and  crossing  the  Apennines  in  a  place  which  he  thought 
friendly  to  Filippo  Maria,  where  there  was  no  room  to 
manoeuvre,  was  suddenly  assailed  with  arrows  which  fell 
like  hail  "  so  that  his  soldiers  lost  their  courage  and 
thought  of  surrendering,"  for  there  was  no  room  even  to 
stop,  to  say  nothing  of  fighting.  Francesco  made  them 
right-about-face  and  attack.  Many  were  killed  and 

wounded,  and  one  whose  horse  fell  surrendered  to  a 
peasant,  who,  when  he  had  taken  off  his  helmet,  immedi- 
ately struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  end  of  a  cross-bow 
and  killed  him !  Francesco  then  made  a  circle  with  his 
men  and  stood  at  bay,  but  he  only  got  away  by  favour  of 
those  v^^ho  held  the  "  castella  "  near.  He  was  accused  of 
treachery  after  this  and  sent  to  quarters  at  Mortara, 
where  he  remained  two  years  in  great  want,  because  he 
was  not  paid.  During  this  time  it  was  twice  debated  at 
Milan,  whether  he  should  be  imprisoned  or  killed,  and  he 
was  only  saved  by  the  advocacy  of  his  friend  Guido 
Torello.  He  was  next  sent  to  Lucca,  which  Wcis 
besieged  by  the  Florentines.  While  he  was  keeping 
Nicolo  Fortebraccio  at  arm's  length,  Paolo  Guinigi,  lord 
of  Lucca,  was  treating  with  the  Florentines  for  the  sale 
of  the  city ;  and  when  this  came  to  the  people's  know- 
ledge they  invited  Francesco  Sforza  within  the  city,  took 
Paolo  and  his  five  sons  prisoners,  and  offered  the  lordship 
to  Francesco,  who  refused,  leaving  the  city  free,  and  sent 
the  Guinigis  as  prisoners  to  Filippo  Maria  rather  than  soil 
his  fair  fame.       The  Florentines  then  sent   Boccacino 
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Alamanno  as  ambassador  to  him,  because  he  had  been  a 
friend  of  his  father,  and  promised  him  by  his  mouth 
70,000  florins  which  were  owing  to  his  father  when  the 
Lucchese  war  was  ended.  So  in  1430  he  took  the 
money  and  went  to  his  possessions  in  Apulia,  staying  at 
Mirandola. 

He  was  now  approached  by  both  the  Venetians  and 
FiHppo  Maria,  and  finally  the  latter,  who  had  no  son, 
adopted  him  with  all  his  descendants  and  gave  him 
Bianca  Maria,  his  only  daughter,  together  with  Castel- 
laccio,  Bosco,  and  Tregarolo,  Castella  of  Alessandria,  and 
a  standard  on  which  was  painted  a  panther.  So  in  the 
spring  he  moved  from  Mirandola  to  the  country  round 
Cremona.  The  betrothal  took  place  on  February  13, 
1432,  but  soon  after  he  was  again  suspected  of  treachery 
by  the  duke,  who  ordered  him  to  be  killed  and  sent 
Simonino  Gillino  d'Aleandria  to  Cremona,  to  summon 
him  to  Milan  so  that  it  might  be  done.  Francesco 
received  him  and  decided  to  go  ot  once,  suspecting 
nothing.  But  at  Lodi  he  received  news  of  what  was  on 
foot,  and  telling  his  soldiers,  was  by  them  entreated  to 
cross  the  Adda  and  get  into  A^enetian  territory.  He  re- 
fused, saying  that  to  fly  would  give  occasion  for  supposing 
that  he  was  guilty.  The  duke  hearing  that  he  was  coming, 
changed  his  mind,  and  the  next  day  two  miles  from  the 
city  he  was  met  by  the  Duchess  Maria  and  a  number  of 
courtiers  and  damsels,  which  was  so  unusual  that  he 
became  much  afraid.  When  he  reached  the  palace  the 
duke  took  him  on  one  side  and  began  by  saying  that  he 
was  not  like  the  man  in  the  story  who  was  so  often  told 
that  he  had  no  nose  that  he  at  last  put  up  his  hand  to  feel. 
That  he  had  been  much  calumniated,  but  that  he  had  put 
him  to  the  proof  and  was  now  able  to  satisfy  others, 
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for  he  himself  had  never  had  any  doubt  of  his  good 
faith. 

In  1433  Caldora  made  a  raid  on  his  Apulian  property 
and  he  went  to  recover  the  captured  places.  The  people 
of  the  March  invited  him  to  come  and  take  the  lordship, 
and  after  consulting  Filippo  Maria  he  attacked  Jesi, 
which  gave  itself  up  to  him  with  the  exception  of  the 
men-at-arms.  Other  places  followed  but  Monte  del 
Olmo  refused,  for  which  he  was  rather  glad  as  he  wanted 
to  have  a  strong  place  to  retire  to  in  case  of  need  and 
also  a  town  to  give  to  his  soldiers  to  sack !  After  this  he 
had  no  trouble  with  the  others.  His  operations  included 
the  taking  of  several  towns  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
Eugenius  IV.  sent  an  ambassador  to  settle  terms  with 
him.  He  was  granted  the  title  of  marquis,  and  all  the 
March,  also  he  was  to  hold  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken  as  vicar  of  the  church  and  was  made  gonfalonier, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  persecute  Xicolo  Forte- 
braccio  "  the  enemy  of  the  church !  "  Some  time  later 
he  was  confirmed  in  these  honours,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  constant  raids.  To  keep  them 
in  check  he  made  a  new  sort  of  bridge  over  the  Tiber. 
He  made  first  eight  very  thick  hempen  cords  as  long  as  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  the  country'  near  Foligno  providing 
plenty  of  material.  Then  he  stretched  six  across,  tying 
them  to  the  piles  of  the  ruined  bridge  ;  on  each  side  he 
drew  two  cords  at  a  greater  height  which  served  as 
parapets,  and  covered  everything  with  planks,  fixing 
columns  of  wood  in  the  river  bed  so  as  to  make  the  bridge 
firm,  and  it  did  not  shake  in  its  whole  length !  The 
quickness  and  ease  with  which  it  was  made  caused  great 
astonishment.  In  the  spring  the  ensigns  of  Eugenius 
and  of  the  Venetians  were  brought  from  Florence  "  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  many  golden  florins." 


Francesco    Sforza    (from    a   has    relief). 
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The  money  was  put  in  Cortona,  and  Nicolo 
Fortebraccio  said  "  he  would  have  his  part  of  it.  But 
though  he  knew  of  Count  Francesco's  going  from  Perugia 
to  Cortona  and  back  to  Todi,  he  kept  close  in  Assisi." 

Francesco  about  this  time  pitched  his  camp  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  close  to  the  Tiber  which  was  very  low. 
While  washing  his  hands  before  dinner  he  received  a 
message,  sent  by  a  mounted  messenger  spurring  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  from  a  Madonna  Amfrosina,  who  had  a 
castello  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that  a  great  rain 
had  fallen,  and  the  Tiber  would  be  in  flood.  In  fact  it 
began  to  rise  rapidly,  and  to  flood  the  plain.  So  the 
soldiers  seized  their  nrms  and  pulled  down  the  tents,  and 
taking  what  each  valued  most  hurried  to  the  hills,  but 
many  horses  and  carriages  remained  to  be  swept  away, 
and  not  a  few  men  were  drowned.  The  next  morning 
the  place  where  they  had  camped  was  not  recognisable, 
being  covered  with  mud  and  pebbles,  "  and  this  loss  was 
not  less  than  that  from  a  defeat." 

The  Fabrianese  gave  themselves  to  Francesco  Sforza, 
havmg  killed  the  whole  family  of  the  Chiavelli,  who 
ruled  over  them,  with  one  exception  who  was  serving 
away  from  home.  The  last  straw  was  the  disgraceful 
oppression  of  the  heir.  Twelve  of  the  principal  citizens 
agreed  that  they  would  cut  them  in  pieces  in  church  on 
a  solemn  festa,  and  this  they  did,  not  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  priests  as  it  was  said,  the  signal  being :  "  Et 
incarnatus  est  de  spiritu  sancto  "  in  the  creed.  They 
then  ran  to  their  houses  and  killed  those  who  had  not 
been  at  church,  "  not  regarding  age  or  sex,"'  with  the 
thoroughness  of  popular  revenge  in  that  period.  Reflec- 
tion brought  fear  of  vengeance,  for  the  family  was  con- 
nected  with    many  other   families   in    Italy,    and   they 
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thought  it  wise  to  gain  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
Condottiere. 

Sforza  now  received  a  message  from  the  Pope  through 
his  commissaries  commanding  hun  to  attack  Forh  with- 
out giving  the  lord  warning.  He  answered  that  he  must 
observe  the  laws  of  war,  to  which  the  commissaries 
replied  that  any  perfidy  might  rightfully  be  used  to 
punish  contumacy  against  the  Holy  Church !  Francesco 
however,  judging  that  no  infamy  could  be  greater  than 
for  a  man  to  break  his  faith  sent  a  trumpeter  to  tell 
Antonio  Ordelaffi  that  after  three  days  he  should  attack, 
though  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  himself  and  his 
soldiers  to  obey  the  order  as  they  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  Forlivese,  and  in  fact  the  soldiers  went  into  the 
city  and  the  citizens  into  the  camp  until  the  nighl 
before  hostilities  commenced  !  Malatesta  of  Rimini  and 
his  brother  from  Cesena  came  to  help  with  a  number  of 
Cesenese  w^ho  were  enemies  of  the  Forlivese  and  burnt 
and  robbed.  Francesco  said  it  was  a  sign  of  a  vile  and 
feminine  mind  to  injure  those  who  could  not  defend 
themselves,  which  being  reported  to  the  commissaries, 
they  accused  him  of  not  fighting  faithfully  and  rightfully 
for  the  Pope !  A  certain  Baldassare  da  Offida.  who  was 
one  of  these  commissaries,  set  on  foot  conspiracies 
against  Francesco,  desiring  to  kill  him  in  one  way  or 
another.  Having  certain  knowledge  of  it  from  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  he  rode  quickly  by  night  and  surrounded 
the  camp,  sending  a  trumpet  at  dawn  to  call  on  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  deliver  up  the  wicked  traitor : 
hearing  which  the  Malateste  stood  on  one  side,  but  the 
captain  felt  himself  obliged  to  defend  him.  He  was, 
however,  beaten  and  most  of  his  men  taken.  Baldassare 
escaped  to  Butri  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  where  he 
was  found  disguised  in  women's  clothes  and  covered  with 
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flour.       He  was  sent  to  Fermo  where  he  died  from  a  tile 
falling  on  his  head. 

Filippo  Visconti  now  promised  him  Bianca  for  the 
second  time,  and  gave  him  Orthona  and  Asti  as  dower. 
This  time  he  felt  sure  enough  to  prepare  for  the  marriage 
at  Fermo,  and  to  invite  many  guests,  but  it  again  came  to 
nothing,  as  he  thought  from  Piccinino's  influence,  who 
had  been  put  in  a  superior  position  as  captain-general 
and  had  almost  all  the  government  committed  to  him. 
Since  he  could  not  keep  up  his  army  on  the  Florentine 
stipend  only,  and  Visconti  did  not  pay  him  the  money 
owing  to  him,  he  decided  to  join  the  league  of  Venice  and 
Florence  and  assist  Gattamelata  against  Piccinino.  This 
was  in  1439.  The  engagement  he  made  was  for  five 
years,  and  he  was  to  have  220,000  ducats  annually,  and 
defend  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  league.  He 
was  also  named  captain-general,  and  for  two  years  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Po  against  the  duke,  having  3,000 
horse  and  1,000  foot.  Eugenius  and  the  Genovese  also 
joined  the  league,  and  they  all  gave  him  standards.  The 
hardships  of  the  campaign  were  considerable.  Near 
Ferrara  at  one  time  the  sudden  rising  of  the  Po  caused 
the  soldiers  lodgings  to  be  filled  with  snakes  who  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  flood.  In  the  attack  on  Verona 
the  cold  was  so  great  that  the  hands  and  feet  of  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  frost-bitten,  and  some  pages  died  of  the 
cold,  while  many  almost  lost  their  sight.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Gattamelata  got  what  turned  out  to  be  his  death 
stroke.  \^erona  gave  the  Count  10,000  ducats  in  grati- 
tude for  not  being  sacked,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiers.  His  various  successes  made  Filippo  think 
that  the  time  had  come  to  stop  him  by  really  giving  him 
his  daughter,  so  he  sent  her  to  Ferrara,  and  approached 
Francesco  by  means  of  the  Marquis  Nicolo,  who  wrote 
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to  him  asking  him  to  come  to  Marmirolo,  a  villa  in 
Mantuan  territory-  (under  a  safe  conduct)  to  treat  of 
peace  and  of  marriage.  The  count  answered  that  he 
could  not  go  into  any  place  belonging  to  the  enemy 
without  the  consent  of  the  Venetian  senate,  and  that  if 
the  senate  was  wise  it  would  not  consent ;  but  that 
the  marquis  could  come  to  him  at  Peschiera  with  a  safe 
conduct.  This  he  did  and  was  received  courtejusly,  but 
the  negotiations  came  to  nothing.  Further  fightings 
brought  him  to  the  siege  of  Martinengo,  where  his  army 
was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he  had  determined  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  had  indeed  arranged  the  order  for 
a  perilous  retreat  on  the  next  day,  when  Antonio  Guida- 
bono  of  Tortona  came  to  him  by  night  and  said,  "  The 
duke  who  sends  me  knows  that  you  understand  in  what 
danger  you  and  the  league  are,  that  you  cannot  remain 
where  you  are  for  want  of  supplies,  nor  get  away,  with 
the  enemy  so  near,  wherefore  he  does  not  doubt  of 
victory.  But  since  he  does  not  think  it  fitting  that  he, 
the  lord,  should  reward  his  soldiers  as  if  he  were  their 
prisoner,  it  does  not  seem  to  him  that  he  ought  to  con- 
sent to  give  in  the  midst  of  the  war  to  Nicolo  Piccinino, 
Piacenza,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  it,  having  been 
raised  by  him  to  so  great  dignity  ;  nor  to  Taliano,  Bosco  ; 
nor  to  Fregarolo,  Alessandrino  ;  nor  to  the  other  Con- 
dottieri  other  things  which  are  not  right.  Harder  con- 
ditions are  not  imposed  by  victorious  enemies,  wherefore 
he  has  determined  to  approach  you,  the  Venetians  and 
the  Florentines,  for  your  advantage.  And  you  can  be 
judge  of  the  conditions  of  peace  if  you  like.  All  that 
Piccinino  has  taken  near  Bergamo  I  will  put  in  your 
power,  beginning  with  Martinengo,  which  you  are 
besieging ;  I  will  give  you  Bianca  your  betrothed,  and 
with  her  Crenona  and  all  the  country  on  this  side  Po. 
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except  Pisleone,  which  is  the  pass  to  Lodi  (but  instead 
I  will  g^ive  Pontremoli  in  Lunigiana  which  will  please 
the  Florentines),  and  except  Castellione,  which  belongs 
to  Daliano.  But  I  will  also  give  that  when  peace  is 
made.  And  if  you  are  pleased  with  the  conditions  I 
will  at  once  send  Eusebius  Caimo,  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  as  secret  ambassador  with  full  powers  if  you  will 
send  him  a  safe  conduct."  He  replied  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  what  the  duke,  his  father,  offered,  which 
would  be  as  useful  to  the  \^enetians  and  Florentines  as 
to  himself.  The  terms  were  submitted  to  the  commis- 
saries, who  accepted  them  at  once,  fearing  lest  the  duke 
should  change  his  mind. 

Sforza  was  married  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sigismond, 
outside  the  walls  of  Cremona,  on  October  23,  1441. 
The  happy  pair  met  in  the  church  a  little  before  noon 
with  a  great  following  ;  ten  squadrons  of  the  flower  of 
his  troops  escorted  him,  men  and  horses  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver,  among  whom  were  all  the  captains 
and  Condottieri  and  heads  of  squadrons,  and  he 
"  espoused  her  whom  he  had  already  twice  espoused," 
and  entered  Cremona  "  as  husband  and  prince,  with  great 
joy  and  greeting  from  all,  having  by  the  divine  favour 
and  by  his  bravery  gained  an  illustrious  lady,  who  was 
16  years  old  and  of  excellent  beauty  and  manners,  and 
a  very  noble  city."  The  shops  were  all  shut  for  the 
holidays  and  there  were  great  f eastings,  joustings,  and 
tournaments.  In  January  of  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Venice  with  his  wife  on  his  way  to  Fermo. 
Here,  a  year  later,  his  son  Galeazzo  Maria  was  born. 
Francesco  sent  Guasparri  da  Pesaro  to  Milan  to  ask 
how  he  would  have  him  called — an  attention  which  did 
not  prevent  Visconti  from  plotting  against  his  son-in- 
law.     Eugenius   IV.   said,  "  Another   Lucifer  has   been 
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born."  Fathers  and  sons-in-law  often  plotted  against 
each  other  in  those  da3'S.  One  of  Sforza's,  Troilo  da 
Rossano,  with  Brunoro,  a  valued  captain,  went  over  to 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  against  whom  he  was  fighting,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  others  since  Sforza 
appeared  to  be  losing  ground.  He  therefore  sent  letters 
to  Alessandro  his  brother,  in  Piccinino's  camp,  enclosing 
others  addressed  to  these  two,  in  which  he  said  that 
they  should  do  quickly  that  which  they  had  arranged 
to  do.  He  so  managed  matters  that  they  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time 
spread  a  report  at  Fano  that  he  was  sending  Ciarpellone 
by  sea  to  Fermo,  so  that  the  king  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  a  plot  and  escaped  a  great  danger,  and  since 
the  men  of  these  two  captains  constituted  the  strength 
of  his  army,  he  had  them  suddenly  taken  and  all  their 
things  confiscated.  And  he  had  them  bound  and  sent 
to  Naples  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  they  were  lo 
years  in  prison  in  a  fortress  in  Valencia.  Sforza  also 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  king,  warning  him  not  to  trust 
Piccinino,  who  was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  called 
him  coward  and  traitor,  "  and  other  names  of  infamy," 
and  challenged  him  to  fight,  but  the  duel  did  not  come 
off,  Sforza  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  wait  for  re- 
inforcements within  the  walls  of  Fano.  When  they 
arrived  he  attacked  and  beat  Piccinino  at  Monte  dell ' 
Abate,  and  after  his  return  to  Milan  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  his  sons  at  Monte  del  Olmo  In  this  battle 
he  was  pursuing  some  soldiers  without  a  helmet,  because 
his  was  lost  "  But  such  was  the  kindness  of  the 
enemy  and  the  majesty  of  the  count,  that  though  they 
might  have  killed  him  and  taken  him  they  did  not  touch 
him."  Naturally  when  they  were  taken  prisoners  they 
were   exchanged.       Francesco    Piccinino  was   less    for- 
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tunate,  and  no  doubt  had  less  "  majesty,"  for  he  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  and  tried  to  escape  through  the 
marshes  on  foot  with  one  companion.  This  man  had 
deserted  from  Ciarpellone  a  few  days  before,  and  took 
him  back  with  him  by  way  of  a  peace  offering.  The 
apostolic  legate  ran  away  without  his  hat  and  pretended 
to  be  a  chaplam  who  had  followed  the  enemy  to  pick 
up  something.  He  was  taken  and  beaten.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  army  were  made  prisoners,  includmg 
most  of  the  heads  of  squadrons,  who  determined  not  to 
serve  the  Bracceschi  any  more  since  they  had  been 
beaten  twice  in  the  same  year  and  lost  all  their  baggage. 
In  1445  he  lost  nearly  all  the  March  by  rebellion  and 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies — Sigismond  Malatesta  had 
been  engaged  by  Filippo  Visconti,  and  had  formed  a 
combination  against  him  with  the  Pope  and  Alfonso 
of  Naples  in  disgust  at  not  being  able  to  increase  his 
dominions,  Sforza  having  bought  Pesaro  from  Galeazzo 
Malatesta  for  20,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  brother  Ales- 
sandro,  who  had  married  Malatesta's  niece,  and  Frederick 
of  Montefeltro  having  bought  Fossombrone  for  13,000 
florins.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  "  terri- 
tory "  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope,  which  was  advised 
by  Cosimo  de  Medici,  during  which  his  men  had  to  live 
on  strawberries  and  green  corn  ( !)  he  returned  to  Fermo, 
and  his  fortunes  appeared  so  precarious  that  his  brother 
Alessandro  thought  it  wise  to  submit  to  the  Papal  legate, 
so  that  Francesco  had  no  ally  but  Frederick  of  Monte- 
feltro, and  after  his  brother's  defection  felt  scarcely  safe 
in  trusting  anyone.  Frederick,  however,  showed  him  the 
great  promises  made  him  by  the  Papal  legate,  which  he 
had  not  accepted,  and  swore  never  to  leave  him,  and 
always  to  be  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  army.  His 
brother  Alessandro  sent  his  wife  Bianca  and  his  sons  to 
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him,  though  the  legate  wished  him  to  retain  them  as 
hostages,  and  fortune  began  to  be  less  unfavourable. 
The  two  leaders  on  the  other  side  were  suspected  of 
treachery,  and  beheaded.  Succours  of  i,ooo  foot  reached 
him  from  Venice  and  he  sent  his  glove  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical captains  to  demand  battle  on  a  given  day.  They 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  did  not  come  out  to  fight 
on  the  day  fixed.  Alessandro  was  forgiven  through 
Frederick's  intercession,  and  Filippo  Visconti  being 
pressed  by  the  Venetians,  had  the  impudence  to  write 
to  his  son-in-law,  whose  ruin  he  had  been  contriving, 
to  come  to  his  assistance.  He  replied,  advising  him  to 
guard  his  lands  well  and  to  take  good  care  of  his  im- 
portant fortresses,  and  promised  to  help  him  as  soon  as 
he  could  do  so  rightfully.  He  was  not  altogether  sorry 
to  see  his  wrongs  of  the  last  five  years  avenged,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Venetians 
in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  which  he  himself 
hoped  to  succeed.  He  continually  asked  the  Venetians 
and  Florentines  for  the  money  he  had  already  earned. 
"  But  the  Florentines,  no  longer  fearing  the  duke,  were 
not  very  diligent  in  paying,"  and  the  Venetians  were 
occupied  with  the  war  and  did  not  wish  it  to  be  possible 
for  the  count  to  help  his  father-in-law.  So  he  wrote  to 
Cosimo  de  Medici  that  since  the  league  had  not  kept  its 
engagements  he  was  free  from  any  bond  ;  and  asked 
him  by  their  ancient  friendship  to  advise  him  what  to 
do,  since  he  had  not  money  to  keep  his  army  together. 
Cosimo  advised  him  to  take  and  sack  Pesaro,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  friendly  to  any  free  people!  And 
that  he  should  not  expect  help  from  those  who  naturally 
hated  soldiers,  but  should  do  what  he  thought  would  be 
useful.  He  judged  this  to  mean  that  he  should  be 
reconciled  to  the  duke  and  defend  his  dominions  which 
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would  descend  to  him.  Instead  of  sacking  Pesaro,  how- 
ever, he  had  corn  brought  thither  from  the  Adriatic, 
thereby  attaching  the  citizens  to  him.  Filippo's  am- 
bassadors said  that  if  he  would  leave  the  March  to  the 
Pope,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged,  he  should  have 
the  government,  and  Brescia,  and  all  that  the  Venetians 
had  taken.  Since  the  \"enetians  had  tried  to  take 
Cremona,  the  dower  of  his  wife,  and  he  hoped  to  succeed 
Filippo,  he  finally  answered  that  he  would  forget  his 
injuries,  whether  ancient  or  recent,  and  would  go 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  only  demanded  two  things, 
knowing  that  Filippo  was  moved  by  fear  and  the  danger 
in  which  he  was — the  first  was  that  he  should  have 
enough  pay  to  keep  his  army,  240,000  gold  florins,  as 
much  as  he  had  from  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  ; 
the  second  that  he  should  have  authority  to  rule  and 
govern  in  all  the  duchy  and  have  the  title  and  authorit} 
of  first  and  supreme  captain.  Owing  to  intrigues  how- 
ever, it  was  several  months  before  he  went  to  Milan, 
and  meanwhile  the  Venetians  made  incursions  up  to  its 
very  gates,  where  they  stayed  for  three  days,  expecting 
to  get  in  by  treachery.  Finally  Francesco  was  called 
from  the  March  and  was  paid  30,000  florins  by  Alfonso 
and  50,000  by  the  Florentines  on  condition  of  giving  up 
Jesi,  the  last  city  which  he  held.  He  left  Pesaro  on 
August  9,  1447,  with  Bianca  his  wife,  having  sent  his 
two  children  Galeazzo  and  Ippolita  to  Currado  Foliano 
his  brother,  to  take  to  Cremona.  While  resting  at 
Cotignola  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  a  secret  mes- 
sage came  from  Leonello  d'Este  that  Filippo  was  dead. 
He  died  August  13,  about  8  p.m.,  "but  whether  by 
design,  or  by  fraud,  or  fear  of  the  nearness  of  the  enemy, 
is  not  known."  He  had  a  fever  and  continual  flux  for 
eight  days. 
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The  result  was  general  confusion,  all  the  cities 
declaring  themselves  free,  and  dismantling  the  citadels 
wherever  they  were  not  strongly  held.  The  Milanese 
sent  ambassadors  to  Francesco  to  engage  him  on  the 
same  terms  as  Filippo  had  offered,  with  the  alteration 
that  if  he  could  take  Verona  he  should  keep  that  and 
leave  Brescia  free.  Francesco  and  Jacopo  Piccinino 
took  service  under  him  and  he  collected  most  of  the 
other  Milanese  Condottieri.  By  ingenious  reasoning 
with  the  Milanese  representatives  he  became  lord  of 
Pavia,  without  offending  Milan,  having  been  offered  the 
city  by  the  Castellan  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be 
subject  to  Milan.  He  found  in  the  castle  many  relics 
of  saints  collected  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  many  silver 
vases  for  the  altar,  a  large  library,  about  17,000  florins 
of  gold,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  in  great  plenty.  He  kept 
10,000  florins  and  gave  7,000  to  Bolognini  the  Castellan, 
who  distributed  500  among  his  men.  There  was  also 
much  salt  and  corn,  which  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
distributed  among  the  army.  The  fortress  was  sur- 
rounded by  deep  ditches  full  of  water  and  had  a  "  very 
expensive  palace  "  within  it.  The  park  belonging  to  it 
was  20  miles  round,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  divided 
into  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  "  the  trees  of  which  have 
their  tops  so  level  that  they  appear  made  by  hand  as 
seen  from  the  castle."  It  contained  much  game,  hares, 
goats,  stags,  wild  boars,  etc.  He  attacked  Piacenza, 
and  took  it  on  November  15,  his  horse  being  killed  under 
him  by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  fight.  The  sack  lasted 
for  40  days,  and  the  citizens  lost,  not  only  finely-made 
things,  but  things  of  daily  use  and  were  in  fact  stripped 
of  all  their  belongings.  Sforza  sent  guards  to  the 
monasteries  where  the  women  had  taken  refuge,  and 
did  his  best  to  restore  order,  hanging  all  those  who  had 
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smned  against  military  customs  and  appointing  judges, 
of  whom  Taddeo  d'Este,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who 
had  given  himself  up,  was  one,  to  judge  disputes  between 
the  soldiers  over  the  booty.  Carlo  Gonzaga  came  late 
from  the  ships  where  his  men  had  been  engaged,  and 
they  complained  that  though  they  had  fought,  every- 
thing had  been  taken  before  their  arrival,  and  demanded 
500  citizens  who  were  in  a  certain  tower  to  hold  to  ran- 
som. Francesco  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  something, 
and  therefore  agreed,  although  he  had  intended  to  leave 
them  free,  and  to  avoid  quarrels  among  the  soldiers, 
allowed  all  the  citizens  to  be  held  as  prisoners.  He, 
however,  allowed  200  men  who  came  from  Lodi  at  night, 
not  knowing  of  the  taking  of  the  city,  to  go  free  after 
they  had  been  despoiled  of  arms  and  armour.  Tortona 
now  surrendered  secretly  to  Sforza.  Colleoni,  who  was 
under  him,  was  ordered  to  drive  out  Sforza's  representa- 
tives and  reoccupy  the  place  for  the  Milanese.  Sforza 
apparently  took  no  notice  of  the  insult. 

The  siege  of  Caravaggio  brought  on  a  decisive  action. 
During  the  day  the  infantry  fought,  the  horsemen  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  When  the  foot  soldiers  were 
tired,  "  having  made  a  truce,  they  rested  in  the  shade, 
then  they  went  on  with  the  skirmish,  which  did  not 
please  the  Venetian  commissaries,  because  they  did  not 
wish  that  their  soldiers  should  talk  with  the  enemy  ; 
nevertheless  the  practice  did  not  cease,  the  arms  being 
put  down,  one  enemy  talked  with  another  and  familiarly 
saluted  each  other."  The  fighting  was  serious  neverthe- 
less, and  "  many  constables  had  to  remake  their  com- 
panies twice."  Tiberto  Brandolino  made  an  expedition 
in  disguise  from  the  Venetian  side  to  spy  out  the  defences 
of  the  camp.  He  was  dressed  as  a  camp  follower,  and 
encountering  foragers,  took  two  bunches  of  grapes  and 
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hung  one  at  each  end  of  his  stick,  and  thus  passed 
through  and  returned  in  the  same  manner.  At  the 
council  subsequently  he  and  eight  of  the  other  captains 
from  the  March  gave  their  vote  for  assault,  and  their 
view  being  upheld  by  the  senate,  an  attack  was  made, 
which  took  Francesco  so  much  by  surprise  that  his  camp 
was  nearly  taken.  He  had  fortified  a  bridge  leading  to 
it,  and  round  this  the  fight  raged.  Carlo  Gonzaga  was 
wounded  in  the  eye  and  fled  through  the  camp  to  Milan, 
telling  everyone  he  met  that  the  army  was  on  the  point 
of  being  routed.  Manno  Barile,  another  of  the  Condot- 
tieri,  was  taken,  being  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  as  he 
passed  to  the  lodgings  of  his  captor,  was  joked  by  all 
the  squadrons.  Michelotto  and  Lodovico  said  to  him, 
"  O  Manno,  to-day  your  men  are  routed,"  but  he  answered 
with  good  courage,  "  It  is  more  likely  to  be  yours, 
whom  you  have  brought  into  a  place  from  which  they 
will  not  get  out  without  broken  heads."  Matteo  da 
Capua,  the  Castellan,  was  in  the  camp  treating  for  the 
surrender,  and  wished  to  seal  the  capitulation  then  and 
there  and  get  away  to  help  the  assailants.  Francesco 
armed  in  a  hurry,  and  with  only  his  cuirass  on,  jumped 
on  his  horse  and  hurried  to  the  fight,  exhorting  his  men 
to  do  their  best  since  the  safety  of  the  camp  depended 
on  them.  Roberto  di  Montealboddo  shouted  to  him, 
"  Count,  you  will  not  get  away  to-day  without  boiling 
water."  To  whom  he  replied  calmly,  "  Roberto,  you  are 
in  a  place  from  which  you  will  not  get  away  without 
settling  with  the  host."  Reinforcements  now  came  up 
and  attacked  in  flank,  and  Francesco  seeing  that  they 
had  so  little  room  to  manoeuvre  that  their  lances  struck 
together,  divined  that  they  did  so  partly  through  fear, 
so  called  to  his  men  to  lower  the  bars  and  attack  strongly, 
"  for  the   enemy  are   routed."     And  in   fact   they  were 
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broken,  and  flying  by  the  way  they  had  come,  which  was 
a  very  narrow  passage,  fell  over  and  impeded  each  other, 
so  that  most  were  taken.  The  soldiers  gaily  returned  to 
camp  in  the  evening  after  pursuing  the  enemy,  so  loaded 
with  booty  that  they  could  scarcely  get  along.  "  Ever)' 
place  was  full  of  songs  and  games,  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  contain  themselves  for  joy.  Those  who  were 
on  guard  round  the  castle,  and  therefore  did  not  have 
their  share,  had  instead  the  property  of  Matteo  da  Capua 
and  his  people.  The  foot  soldiers  were  stripped  and 
sent  away,  only  Matteo  being  retained.  In  Francesco's 
camp  there  were  3,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  in  the 
Venetians'  5,000  foot  and  12,500  horse — all  the  infantry 
were  taken  and  only  about  1,500  of  the  horse  escaped, 
most  of  whom  killed  their  horses  by  over-ridmg.  This 
victory  added  immensely  to  his  reputation. 

The  Venetians  and  Milanese  being  about  to  make 
peace,  Francesco,  moved  by  the  complaints  of  his  wife, 
who  wished  him  to  recover  the  dominions  of  her  father, 
and  by  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  his  children, 
determined  to  make  terms  with  the  Venetians,  which 
he  did  through  Pasquale  Malipiero,  the  commissary,  33 
days  after  the  battle  of  Caravaggio.  The  terms  were — 
that  the  prisoners  on  each  side  should  be  given  up ; 
that  all  the  Castella  that  the  count  had  taken  in  the 
country  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia  should  return  to  the 
Venetians,  and  Crema,  and  the  other  Castella  of  Ghiara 
d'Adda  were  to  be  Venetian,  but  all  the  other  cities  and 
Castella  which  had  belonged  to  Filippo  Visconti  at  his 
death  were  to  be  the  count's.  "  And  for  the  easier 
accomplishment  of  the  same  the  Venetians  were  to  pay 
4,000  horse  and  2,000  foot,  which  they  were  to  send  to 
his  camp  within  a  month."  And  further  he  was  to  have 
13,000  florins  of  gold  each  month  until  he  became  pos- 
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sessed  of  Milan  and  then  there  was  to  be  strict  alliance, 
"  each  having  as  friends  and  enemies  those  of  the  other," 
and  giving  help  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  called  his  army 
together  and  explained  the  whole  thing  to  them  in  a 
long  speech  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  In- 
trigues took  place  in  Milan,  and  Francesco  gained  several 
important  places,  and  the  Piccinini  came  over  to  him 
seeing  his  star  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  promised  his  daughter  Drusiana  to  Jacopo.  The 
Milanese  were  very  frightened  and  one  of  the  Ghibelline 
leaders  was  beheaded  and  another  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured, while  a  public  edict  made  the  naming  of  Francesco, 
except  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  a  capital  offence. 
Some  said  "  they  would  rather  be  given  to  the  Turk  or 
the  devil  than  to  Francesco,  and  all  those  who  desired 
peace  and  quiet  scarcely  dared  to  speak  or  to  go  out 
of  their  houses."  The  siege  dragged  on  with  varying 
fortune,  principally  owing  to  Piccinino's  double  dealing, 
who  in  the  spring  returned  to  the  IMilanese.  Carlo 
Gonzaga  had  been  fighting  for  them,  and  now  made 
terms  with  Francesco,  but  the  Venetian  senate,  moved 
by  the  entreaties  of  an  ambassador  from  Milan,  decided 
not  to  help  him  any  more.  Although  Crema  offered 
itself  to  Francesco,  he  refused,  saying  that  by  the  com- 
pact it  was  to  be  Venetian,  showing  greater  regard  for 
his  engagements  than  the  Signory  who,  as  Simoneta  says, 
"  As  soon  as  they  had  Crema  concluded  peace  with  the 
ambassador  without  any  regard  to  the  league  or  to  divine 
or  human  law."  The  Milanese  were  of  course  delighted 
and  made  high  festival.  The  count's  orators  going  to 
Venice  to  ratify  the  peace  on  slightly  altered  terms 
and  using  delay  by  his  orders,  were  told  that  if  they  did 
not  do  it  at  once  they  would  be  put  in  prison !  A  very 
high-handed    proceeding,   "  wherefore   they   did    it    and 
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escaped  from  the  city  by  night."  He  took  the  opinion 
of  many  jurisconsults  as  to  whether  he  was  bound  by 
this  forced  action  of  his  representatives  and  they  decided 
that  he  had  a  free  hand  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  the 
matter.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Trezzo, 
so  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  V^enetians  could  cross 
the  Adda  was  by  way  of  Brivio,  which  he  thought  he 
could  prevent  and  thus  gain  Milan  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  with  varying 
success,  but  the  Milanese  were  not  relieved  and  suffered 
great  torments  from  hunger.  The  poor  ate  horses,  asses, 
cats  and  rats,  "  and  many  other  things  which  are  abhor- 
rent to  human  nature."  They  ate  grass  and  roots 
"  without  any  sauce."  No  one  who  was  not  rich  tasted 
wine.  "  Many  old  people  and  sick  died  in  the  streets, 
and  every  place  was  full  of  wailing  and  lamenting." 
The  Venetians  were  entreated  to  come  to  their  help, 
but  did  not  do  so  for  several  reasons.  With  political 
callousness  they  thought  that  when  they  had  suffered 
the  last  extremity  they  would  give  themselves  into  their 
hands  in  return  for  succour,  for  all  this  time  the  Milanese 
were  fighting  for  their  liberty,  having  re-established  the 
Ambrosian  republic.  Their  general,  Sigismond  Mala- 
testa,  was  also  afraid  to  come  to  blows,  fearing  that  he 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Francesco  perhaps,  "  whose 
daughter  Polyxena,  his  wife,  he  had  killed  without 
reason  and  taken  another  in  her  place,  saying  that  she 
had  died  suddenly,"  as  indeed  she  had.  They  also 
thought  that  Francesco,  being  badly  provisioned,  would 
soon  have  to  abandon  the  siege.  Their  calculations, 
however,  turned  out  to  have  been  a  little  too  close,  there 
were  tumults  in  Milan  where  "  those  who  under  colour 
of  studying  liberty  possessed  the  tyranny  were  already 
neither   revered   nor   feared   any   longer."     The   people 
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under  the  leadership  of  Piero  Cotta  and  Guasparri  da 
\'ilmercato  broke  into  the  palace  where  the  "  princes  of 
liberty  "  sat,  and  killed  Leonardo  \'enier,  the  Venetian 
legate,  who  came  out  to  reprove  them  harshly,  at  which 
the  magistrates  fled  in  terror.  The  insurgents  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  since  they  had  not  enough  money  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  liberty  they  must  offer  the  city 
either  to  the  count  or  to  the  Venetians,  and  since  the 
latter  were  much  hated,  all  voted  for  Francesco.  The 
next  day  therefore  he  rode  to  Milan  with  an  escort  and 
was  received  by  many  of  the  nobles,  who  advised  him 
to  take  the  lordship  quickly.  The  fields  bordering  the 
road  for  miles  round  the  city  were  full  of  people,  to 
whom  the  soldiers  gave  the  bread  which  they  were 
carrying,  greatly  to  their  delight,  for  Francesco  had 
commanded  each  soldier  to  take  as  much  with  him  as 
possible.  Arrived  at  Porta  Nuova,  Ambrogio  Trivulzio 
and  some  other  citizens  opposed  his  entry,  wishing  him 
to  sign  the  conditions  before  entering  as  duke.  Fran- 
cesco turned  to  Guasparre  rather  pale  and  said,  "  If  I 
had  known  this  I  would  not  have  come  here."  However, 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  and  he  was  received  by  the 
people  with  great  joy,  all  pressing  to  touch  his  hand. 
The  crowd  was  so  great  that  his  horse  was  almost 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  Simoneta  says. 
Not  being  able  to  dismount  on  account  of  the  crowd  "  he 
rendered  thanks  to  God  and  the  Virgin  on  horseback 
in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mother."  Then  he  went 
to  the  house  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Marliani,  and 
drank  a  little  wine  and  ate  some  bread,  then  ordering 
Carlo  Gonzaga  to  inhabit  the  palace,  to  well  guard  the 
towers  and  the  gates  and  to  prohibit  all  tumult  and 
rapine,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  prince  willed  that  every 
citizen  should  be  secure,  he  left  the  government  in  his 
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hands  and  returned  to  Vilmercato  by  the  eastern  gate, 
where  he  proclaimed  that  everyone  might  take  food  to 
Milan  without  any  tax.  He  also  obtained  corn  from 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  distributed  it  to  the  poor. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Milan  through  the  gate  which  leads  to  Pavia, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Bianca,  his  son  Galeazzo,  his 
brother  Alessandro  and  many  orators  and  matrons. 
After  them  came  all  the  Condottieri  and  heads  of 
squadrons  with  selected  men-at-arms,  "  adorned  with 
fine  military  ornaments."  He  was  received  by  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  city  elected  for  that  purpose.  "  And 
so  that  the  entry  might  be  more  honourable  they  had 
prepared  a  triumphal  car  with  a  canopy  of  white  cloth  of 
gold.  But  with  modesty  Francesco  refused  the  car  and 
the  canopy,  saying  that  those  things  were  the  super- 
stitions of  kings  and  great  princes."  Arrived  at  the 
Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  he  stopped,  and  was 
dressed  in  white  cloth  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  custom  when  the  dukes  took  the  lordship.  When, 
with  his  wife,  he  was  "  ornamented  w^ith  the  ducal  dig- 
nity "  Guarnerio  Castiglione  cried,  "  Long  live  the  duke," 
and  then  the  syndics  of  the  divisions  of  the  city  swore 
submission  and  perpetual  faith,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
sceptre,  the  sword,  the  standard,  the  keys  of  the  gates 
and  the  seal  which  the  previous  dukes  had  used.  The 
duke  then  made  his  son  Galeazzo  Count  of  Pavia,  and 
Guasparre  da  \^ilmercato  was  made  count  and  the  castle 
of  Valenza  was  given  him,  and  five  days'  holiday  were 
ordered  for  Milan.  Dances,  joustings  and  tournaments 
were  the  rage,  and  Francesco  made  150  knights  among 
the  guests  and  those  who  came  to  congratulate  him, 
giving  gifts  to  each.  This  was  in  1450,  in  which  year 
he  left  off  leading  his  own  troops  and  engaged  Lodovico 
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Gonzaga  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  to  do  so,  making-  him 
also  a  member  of  his  family,  which  so  much  vexed  his 
brother  Carlo  that  he  offered  to  serve  the  Venetians  if 
they  would  renew  the  war.  Italy,  however,  enjoyed 
general  peace,  but  the  next  year  was  a  plague  year, 
when  as  many  as  200  died  in  a  day  and  the  population  of 
Milan  was  reduced  by  30,000  before  the  winter.  The 
romance  and  adventure  of  Francesco  Sforza's  life  were 
now  over  for  the  most  part  and  his  activity  was  rather 
?t  the  council  table  and  in  political  struggles  than  in 
war,  but  a  few  picturesque  incidents  are  recorded  and 
some  fine  pageants  described. 

For  instance  the  Venetians  had  been  spreading 
reports  of  his  cowardice  throughout  Italy,  partly 
no  doubt  prompted  by  his  withdrawal  from 
active  service  and  partly  because  he  had  received 
Colleoni,  when  he  had  barely  escaped  from 
them  and  given  him  employment  at  a  higher  figure 
than  he  asked.  On  October  31.  1452,  he  wrote  to  them 
offering  them  open  battle  at  a  place  ten  miles  from 
Brescia  called  Ghede,  since  they  said  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field,  but  sheltered  himself 
in  marshes  and  behind  ramparts.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  with  the  return  of  two  gloves  and  two  bloody 
spears,  and  a  date  fixed,  the  next  Monday,  between  9 
and  10,  in  any  place  acceptable  to  both  parties,  words 
being  used  which  must  have  been  galhng  to  Sforza. 
The  leaders  on  the  side  of  the  Venetians  were  Gentile 
da  Lionessa,  Jacopo  Piccinino  and  Carlo  Gonzaga ;  on 
Sforza's,  Lodovico  Gonzaga  and  Bartolommeo  Colleoni. 
These  two  being  the  leaders,  bore  a  white  pennon  on 
their  heads.  It  rained  continuously,  which  no  doubt 
damped  the  Venetian  courage,  for  they  did  not  appear. 
So  Sforza's  men  erected  a  column  "  of  stone  and  lime  " 
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a  bowshot  away  on  which  they  placed  the  g^loves  which 
the  enemy  had  sent,  fixed  on  a  spear  in  memory  of  the 
day,  and  to  the  shame  of  the  enemy." 

In  1464  Guasparre  di  Vilmercato  was  sent  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Genovese  dissensions,  and  attacking 
the  city 'on  the  part  of  the  malcontents,  gained  posses- 
sion of  m.ost  of  it.  He  was  carried  to  the  Great  Hall, 
being  well  received,  and  the  citizens  present  called  him 
"  Governor  of  Genoa  for  Francesco  Sforza  the  lord  of 
that  city."  This  was  followed  by  a  public  decree  giving 
him  the  lordship  and  all  the  right  appertaining.  The 
Genovese  sent  24  legates  to  salute  their  new  prince  and 
to  swear  fealty  to  him,  and  200  citizens  of  Genoa  accom- 
panied them.  They  were  received  by  the  duke's  sons 
and  all  the  councillors  and  magistrates  of  the  city.  The 
Genovese  were  in  long  robes,  the  ducal  party  in  dresses 
much  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Genovese 
were  splendidly  received  and  lodged  in  the  palace  which 
had  been  Carmagnola's.  There  were  three  days  of 
festivity,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they  had  audience  of 
the  duke  in  the  first  loggia  of  the  ducal  palace.  At  the 
end  farthest  from  the  door  were  erected  two  stages,  on 
the  higher  were  the  seats  of  the  princes,  all  covered  with 
hangings.  The  duke  sat  on  the  right  and  his  wife  on 
the  left  "  wonderfully  clothed  and  adorned."  After  them 
their  two  sons  and  their  daughters  and  two  daughters- 
in-law.  A  little  lower  the  magistrates  were  seated.  On 
the  other  stage  were  the  barons  and  other  nobles,  below 
and  outside  were  many  nobles  and  well-adorned 
Milanese,  the  ground  and  surroundings  being  decorated 
with  carpets  and  many  flowers.  The  Genovese  entered 
the  palace  richly  dressed  and  with  threefold  reverence 
mounted  towards  the  throne  of  the  duke  and  were  b\- 
him  and  his  wife  joyfully  received.     With  long  orations 
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they  gave  him  the  regal  sceptre,  the  standard,  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  the  seal.  Francesco  held  the  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand,  gave  the  standard  to  Galeazzo,  the 
keys  to  Filippo  and  the  seal  to  Sforza  Maria.  Thus 
Simoneta  describes  the  scene. 

Pius  II.  seeing  that  Italy  was  at  peace,  returned  to 
his  scheme  of  war  against  the  Turks  in  this  year,  and 
notwithstanding  age  and  illness,  went  to  Ancona,  from 
which  place  the  expedition  was  to  start.  Many  men 
had  come  from  Spain  and  Germany  to  follow  the  Pope 
in  hope  of  engagements  with  him.  "  But  not  finding 
anything  prepared  but  indulgences  for  sins,  they  began 
with  indignation  to  return  home !  " 

In  August,  1 46 1,  Francesco  fell  ill  of  a  quotidian  fever 
and  shortly  after  became  dropsical.  He  suffered  so 
much  from  pains  in  the  joints  that  he  often  thought  he 
was  going  to  die.  However,  he  recovered  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  except  from  the  dropsy,  and  this  indicated 
the  gradual  breaking  up  of  his  constitution,  for  he  died 
4.H  years  later,  on  March  8,  1466,  having  been  duke  of 
Milan  for  16  years.  On  the  third  day  after  his  death 
he  was  carried  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  where  he 
lay  in  state  till  the  evening.  He  was  buried  in  "pre- 
cious vestments,"  with  the  ducal  ensigns,  girded  with 
the  sword  which  had  gained  him  eternal  honour  in  so 
many  undertakings  and  with  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand. 

"  He  was  taller  than  common,  had  a  dignified  face, 
grave  and  venerable,  so  that  he  was  remarked  among 
a  thousand,  even  among  princes  and  generals.  He  was 
very  strong  and  dexterous  from  his  youth  and  beat 
everyone  in  throwing,  wrestling,  running  and  jumping. 
He  threw  great  balls  of  iron  and  large  stones  as  far  as 
others  could  tlirow  light  spears.     He  easily  endured  the 
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cold  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer.  He  wore  all 
sorts  of  armour  as  if  it  had  been  thin  clothes.  He  was 
simple  in  his  food  and  drink  and  fed  like  timid  and 
modest  virgins !  He  never  ate  alone,  so  that  his  manner 
of  living  was  not  hid  from  any.  He  slept  very  little, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  warlike  noises  helped  him  to  do 
so.  He  was  never  known  to  be  afraid.  Was  generous 
to  a  fault  and  did  not  care  for  common  pleasures.  He 
was  fond  of  learned  men  and  hated  the  wicked.  No- 
thing was  more  certain  that  his  good  faith  ;  what  he 
had  promised  he  kept  inviolably.  He  had  the  greates" 
regard  for  honour  and  his  reputation,  that  not  the  least 
spot  should  be  in  his  doings  or  sayings,  as  if  he  had 
to  render  public  account  of  every  action,  and  he  often 
asked  whether  the  public  looked  on  him  as  a  man  who 
really  loved  the  right  and  justice,  and  as  very  observant 
of  piety  and  religion.  He  hated  those  who  were  de- 
spisers  of  the  name  of  Christ,  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
saints.  He  had  no  superstition.  When  he  spoke  all 
remained  with  mouth  and  ear  intent  as  the  ancient 
writers  say  of  Nestor."  This  panegyric  is  Simoneta's, 
but  the  story  of  the  death  of  Jacopo  Piccinino  as 
elucidated  by  modern  investigations  throws  a  curious 
light  upon  several  of  the  assertions  contained  in  it. 

He  was  a  most  accomplished  soldier,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  never  beaten  in  battle,  such  was  his  care 
and  prudence.  In  a  battle  with  Piccinino  at  the  river 
Foglia,  where  his  men  were  assaulting  a  hill,  as  he  saw 
them  giving  way  he  cried  to  them,  "  Are  those  horses 
on  which  you  are  sitting,  or  asses  or  cows  ?  Turn  your 
faces  to  the  enemy,  not  your  backs,  and  do  not  fear,  for 
I  am  bringing  you  succours  ;  "  and  these  sharp  reproofs 
were  not  uncommon  when  they  did  not  fight  to  his  liking, 
yet  his  soldiers  were  much  attached  to  him. 
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"  Some  ambassadors  from  Milan  having  been  robbed, 
notwithstanding-  his  safe  conduct,  he  rode  in  person 
to  the  place  and  had  the  leader  taken  and  hung ;  the 
others  he  left  to  the  prayers  of  the  ambassadors,  but 
made  them  return  everything  which  could  be  found  of 
the  things  which  had  been  taken,  and  what  was  missing 
they  had  to  replace  at  their  own  expense." 

The  only  building  of  any  importance  which  Simoneta 
mentions  as  being  erected  by  him  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Porta  Giobbia,  which  he  razed  to  the  foundations  and 
rebuilt  larger  than  it  was  before — but  he  and  his  wife 
certainl)'  also  founded  the  Ospedale  Maggiore,  the  beau- 
tiful facade  of  which,  by  Antonio  Filarete,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  terra  cotta  buildings  of  North 
Italy— and  under  his  successors,  Milan  became  the  centre 
of  considerable  art  production  in  various  fields,  having 
been  the  home  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  5  years  from 
1485  and  for  10  years  more  from  1506^ — while  Bramante 
lived  there  from  1476  to  1500. 


XII. 


ERASMO.  DA  NARNI.  CALLED  GATTA- 
MELATA. 


Gattamelata's  father  was  a  baker  of  Narni.  named 
Paolo,  and  Erasmo  (or  Stefano,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Venetian  patent  of  nobility)  was  born  somewhere  about 
1370,  m  the  \'ia  della  \^alle  in  the  ancient  parish  of  S. 
Valentine,  now  S.  Agostino.  The  house  is  just  within 
the  mner  gate  of  the  town  and  looks  over  the  wall,  in 
which  the  public  washing  place  now  is,  the  situation  of 
the  place  on  its  lofty  rock  giving  extended  views  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nera  ;  which  is  crossed  just  below  by  a 
mediaeval  bridge,  and  by  the  great  viaduct  of  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia,  both  of  which  have  been  broken  by  the 
torrent  or  by  man's  hand,  the  former  having  been  repaired 
with  incongruous  lattice  girders. 

He  was  called  Gattamelata,  the  honeyed  cat,  on 
account  of  the  sweetness  of  his  manners,  "  to  which 
were  joined  great  astuteness  and  cunning."  He  first 
took  service  with  Ceccolo  Brogflio  the  lord  of  Assisi,  and 
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soon  gained  the  favour  of  his  captain,  who  advanced  him 
a  step  and  gave  him  his  own  coat  of  mail,  in  which  he 
had  many  times  conquered.  "  As  long  as  he  lived  he 
held  this  glorious  armour  dear  and  often  wore  it,  thinking 
that  his  soldiers  would  be  animated  in  the  fight  by  seeing 
the  testimony  to  the  valour  and  expertness  of  their 
leader.  Fro  n  Broglio  he  passed  to  the  service  of  Braccio 
da  Montone  as  prefect  of  cavalry,  and  was  his  companion 
till  his  death,  using  him  as  his  only  counsellor.  Giovio 
relates  that  he  was  much  loved  by  Braccio,  and  that  he 
raised  him  to  a  high  position  and  allowed  him  to  use  his 
standard  and  the  colour  of  his  surcoat,  which  he  boasted 
he  had  retained  all  his  life.  At  the  siege  of  Aquila, 
when  Braccio  was  killed,  in  1424,  his  council  was  "that 
they  should  go  out  and  assault  the  camp  of  the  allies  and 
not  allow  the  army  to  be  increased  by  the  juncture  of  the 
people  of  San  Severino  and  Parenti,"  and  though 
his  advice  was  not  taken,  his  reputation  was  so 
much  increased  by  the  battle  that  it  was  said 
that  he  alone  remained  unconquered  and  disputed 
the  palm  of  victory  with  the  victors.  He  learnt  with 
Braccio  new  ways  of  disposing  his  troops  for  battle,  new 
plots  and  pretences  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  ways  of 
assaulting  strong  places,  placing  machines  and  making 
trenches,  not  seen  before  in  Italy.  In  1425  he  took 
service  with  Nicolo  della  Stella,  Fortcbraccio's 
nephew,  then  captain-general  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
but  only  remained  a  short  time  with  him,  being  invited 
in  1427  by  Martin  V.  to  serve  the  church,  together  with 
his  sworn  brother  Count  Brandolini  da  Bagnacavallo :  so 
he  became  enemy  to  the  house  of  Braccio,  to  Piccinino, 
and  della  Stella,  his  old  friends  and  masters. 

He  was  married   about    1410,   his  wife's  name  being 
Giacoma     di     Messer     Antonio     Bocarini     Brunori     da 
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Lionessa,  citizen  of  Orvieto  and  lord  of  Monte  Giove. 
Her  brother,  Gentile,  was  his  comrade  in  the  field  and 
his  successor  in  the  command  of  the  Venetian  condotta. 
"  The  bride  was  accompanied  to  church  and  to  the  house 
of  her  husband  with  compliments,  good  wishes,  gifts, 
flowers,  songs,  and  music  from  every  side.  All  the 
relations,  friends,  and  connections  of  the  two  families 
made  a  cortege  around  her  in  their  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful dresses  ;  golden  jewels  and  pearl  necklaces  glittered 
on  dresses  of  brocade  touched  with  gold  and  silver,  or  of 
satin  and  velvet  of  various  colours,  embroidered  in  gold, 
silver  and  silk.  But  the  most  important  business  for  tlie 
bride  and  for  the  house  into  which  she  was  going  was 
the  dower  and  the  trousseau,  and  Gattamclata  had  the 
second  rich  and  the  first  miserable,  only  500  ducats  of 
gold."  (In  1434  the  ducat  was  worth  about  9fr.  50 — 8s. 
— but  increased  considerably  in  value  in  later  years). 
As  far  as  is  known  his  first  enterprise  for  Martin  V. 
was  the  taking  of  Montone  and  Citta  di  Castello  from 
the  widow,  Fortebraccio,  Nicola  Varano.  Martin  \'.  had 
reconquered  many  of  the  lands  which  had  been  tributary 
or  subject  to  Braccio,  but  his  widow  had  persuaded 
Gualdo  Cattaneo,  Citta  di  Castello,  and  Montone  to  rebel 
against  the  Holy  Seat,  and  ruled  them  in  the  name  of  her 
son  Carlo.  The  Pope  tried  to  get  her  to  give  way  by 
means  of  embassies,  promising  to  leave  her  Citta  di 
Castello  if  she  would  give  up  the  others,  but  either 
distrusting  him,  or  with  the  mother's  instinct  of  fighting 
for  her  child,  she  refused  and  was  promptly  excommuni- 
cated on  January  I,  1428.  Pier  Donato,  bishop  of  Venice 
and  Governor  of  Perugia,  collected  2,000  foot  and  a  few 
horse  and  marched  to  Citta  di  Castello,  on  Janua;y  18, 
but  was  repulsed.  At  this  moment  Gattan  elata 
appeared    with    200    horse,    whose    coming    caused    the 
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Castellani  to  cry,  "  Viva  la  liberta,"  and  to  turn  out  those 
of  the  party  of  the  \*arano,  after  which  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Pope  declaring  themselves  his  subjects. 
As,  however,  the  governor,  Pier  Donato,  imposed  severe 
conditions  the  war  went  on.  The  Varano  more  from 
fear  than  good  judgment  asked  mercy  of  the  Pope,  and 
ceded  Montone  to  him  with  the  other  lands  in  return  for 
a  safe  conduct  for  herself,  her  son,  and  her  belongings. 
On  April  lo,  Monsignore  took  possession  of  Montone, 
and  on  the  13th,  Madonna  returned  to  Camerino,  her 
country,  where  not  long  after  she  died  of  chagrin, 
repenting  having  lost  all  from  not  being  contented  with 
little,  and  having  occasioned  damage  to  the  son  she 
loved  with  all  her  heart.  Nor  could  she  comfort  herself 
with  the  16  loads  of  things  and  the  riches  which  she 
carried  with  her  from  Montone,  because  they  were  either 
unjustly  taken  from  churches,  monasteries,  and  the 
houses  of  gentle  and  simple,  or  had  been  sucked  from 
the  blood  of  their  poor  subjects  by  enormous  taxes." 
Each  town  under  the  Pope  sighed  either  for  its  ancient 
lords  or  for  liberty,  and  the  captains  had  continually  to 
smother  outbreaks.  At  Rologna.  for  instance,  in  August 
1428,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  under  the  Canedoli,  in 
which  the  principal  families  took  part,  "  like  mad  dogs 
they  ran  armed  to  the  Piazza  S.  Petronio  crying  tumul- 
tuously.  '  Viva  la  liberta.'  "  They  threw  down  the  doors 
of  the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  making  the  Pontifical  legate 
fly,  sacked  all  his  belongings.  They  then  proclaimed  the 
republic  according  to  the  ancient  statutes,  trusting  to  the 
citizens~to  uphold  it  without  considering  whether  they 
had  means  to  sustain  it  or  the  expectation  of  support 
from  without.  So  the  Cardinal  legate  of  Romagna, 
called  together  in  Imola  the  clever  captains  Antonio 
Bentivoglio,  Attendolo  of  Cotignola,  Nicolo  Tolentino, 
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and  Gattamelata,  with  others,  sent  to  Bolof^na  demand- 
ing that  the  city  should  be  rendered  up,  and  though  the 
Senate  rephed  bravely  that  it  was  in  their  charge  and 
they  would  maintain  its  freedom  at  the  co'^t  of  their 
lives,  they  had  to  yield  in  August,  1429,  after  a  year  of 
war  and  misfortune.  Again  rebelling,  the  war  dragged 
on  till  1 43 1,  and  then  Gattamelata  was  sent  to  Forli, 
Forlimpopoli,  and  Imola,  to  put  down  other  conspiracies. 
At  the  last  place  he  took  the  Castellan  prisoner  by 
presenting  himself  with  some  of  his  men  as  under 
engagement  to  pay  him  certain  monies,  "  and  by  the 
desire  of  this  the  honest  man  fell  into  the  snare.  For 
having  kindly  received  Gattamelata  without  suspicion, 
he  was  taken  by  his  companions,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Bologna  as  prisoner,  with  four  other  citizens  thought 
guilty  of  the  plot." 

While  with  the  Pope  he  was  approached  by  various 
powers,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Venetian  republic,  and 
Antonio  Colonna,  Prince  of  Salerno  and  nephew  of 
Martin  V.,  then  at  war  with  Eugenius  IV.  This  last 
sent  him  secret  messages,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  defend  his  cause  than  that  of  the  Pope,  and  reminding 
him  of  their  ancient  friendship  and  the  many  benefits  he 
had  had  from  his  uncle  Martin,  and  promising  him  a  large 
salary  and  great  rewards.  He  answered,  "  That  being 
always  devoted  to  religion,  to  the  church  and  its  pastors, 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  anything  against  them, 
and  that  neither  money,  nor  fine  promises  should  ever 
make  him  change,  since  he  held  it  a  wicked  and  dishonest 
thing  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  church  for  vile  and 
perishable  gain."  He  replied  in  the  same  way  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  The  Venetians  were  allies  of  the  Pope 
and  he  accepted  their  offer  with  his  consent,  and  the 
Pope  could  not  refuse  because  being  poor  he  could  not 
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pay  him  any  longer,  and  indeed  owed  him  io,coo  ducats 
of  gold  for  unpaid  salary,  while  Gattamelata  was  not 
able  to  keep  his  men  together  at  his  own  expense.  His 
"  firma "  had  still  5  months  to  run  at  1,500  ducats  a 
month,  and  the  \''enetians  were  so  anxious  to  get  him 
that  they  offered  to  lend  that  sum  to  his  Holiness  if  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  go.  But  matters  were  not  finally 
settled  till  February,  1434.  Sanuto  gives  the  date  of  his 
engagement  (together  with  Count  Brandolino,  450  horse 
and  800  foot)  as  April  11,  1434.  He  had  orders  to  take 
Castel  Franco  in  Emilia.  So  he  made  preparations  with 
his  usual  astuteness.  First  he  pretended  to  have  taken 
a  couple  of  rogues,  and  with  them  he  went  to  the 
Castellan  crying,  "  Open  and  take  these  two  traitors." 
The  Castellan,  who  was  rather  simple,  opened  the  gate 
and  let  him  enter  with  his  escort,  when  he  took  the 
"  honest  man  "  and  his  family  prisoners.  Six  days  after 
he  secretly  had  some  inns  outside  the  castle  towards 
Modena  set  fire  to ;  the  inhabitants  hurried  out  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  which  they  thought  accidental,  and  he 
shut  them  out  saying  that  they  could  join  the  Modenese 
where  they  would  be  better  off. 

He  was  warring  near  Bologna  the  whole  of  this  year 
with  varying  fortune.  The  opposing  powers  were  on 
one  side  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  on  the  other  the  Pope, 
the  Florentines,  and  Venice.  Imola  offered  him  the 
lordship  of  the  city,  preferring  his  rule  to  that  of  the 
Pope  or  the  Duke  of  Milan.  He  thanked  the  commune, 
but  refused,  "  preferrmg  a  constant  fidelity  and  a  tranquil 
conscience  to  an  uncertain  principality  and  a  certain 
remorse."  The  defeat  of  Castel  Bolognese  followed  in 
which  on  each  side  were  about  6,000  cavalry  and  3,000 
foot.  Piccinino  was  the  conquering  general,  and  though 
Gattamelata  began  with  a  successful  attack,  taking  200 
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horse  and  more,  the  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Papal 
troops  lost  almost  all  the  infantr}',  nearly  5,000  cavalry, 
and  most  of  the  captains  eitlier  by  death  or  capture,  the 
only  ones  escaping  being  Guidantonio,  lord  of  Faenza, 
Taddeo  d'Este,  Gattamelata  (badly  wounded  in  the  side), 
Brandolini  and  the  Papal  commissary,  the  patriarch 
Vitelleschi.  In  this  battle  another  account  says  that  the 
killed  were  but  4  and  the  wounded  30. 

Two  months  before  the  expiration  of  their  engage- 
ment, on  February  17,  1436,  Gattamelata  and  Brandolmi 
presented  themselves  before  the  Doge  and  after  some 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  take  service 
for  another  period  of  two  years,  with  a  year  of  "  aspetto  " 
afterwards,  according  to  the  usual  conditions.  The 
number  of  men  was  to  be  reduced,  but  as  compensation 
they  were  given  in  "  noble  and  gentle  feud  "  Val  Marino 
and  its  territory,  under  a  compact  that  the  inhabitants 
should  buy  salt  from  the  republic,  that  they  should 
always  be  ready  to  do  its  will,  that  no  one  should  live 
there  who  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  it,  and  that  the  feuda- 
tories should  contribute  a  wax  candle  of  lo-lbs.  weight 
for  the  feast  of  S.  Mark.  These  details  are  very  curious, 
and  the  instrument  also  describes  the  mode  of  investi- 
ture. The  new  feudatory  remained  kneeling  during  the 
reading  of  the  deed,  and  then  a  ring  was  put  on  his 
finger,  perhaps  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  investiture  ? 

This  joint  lordship  did  not  last  very  long.  Three 
years  after  they  quarrelled  and  Gattamelata  ceded  the 
portion  belonging  to  him  to  Brandolini  for  3,000  ducats 
of  gold  "good  and  of  just  weight."  In  April,  1437,  the 
Venetians  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Adda  that  they 
might  go  to  the  relief  of  Lucca.  Among  the  plans  of 
the  various  captains  that  of  Gattamelata  was  thought  the 
best  to  follow,  which  was  to  build   a  bridge  by  night, 
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so  that  early  the  next  morning  they  might  attack  the 
enemy  before  they  were  awake  ;  but  to  do  this  someone 
had  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  and  Gattamelata  volun- 
teered to  lead  the  party,  since  it  was  his  plan.  They 
crossed  near  Medolago,  and  the  bridge  was  nearly  com- 
plete when  a  flood  came  down  and  ruined  ever\thing. 
sweeping  even  the  boats  away,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
men  who  tried  swimming  across  the  rapid  stream.  When 
the  sun  rose  they  were  discovered  and  attacked.  Being 
much  too  small  a  party  to  defend  themselves  successfully 
Gattamelata  urged  them  to  swim  the  river,  which  was 
now  much  lower  again,  while  he  himself  held  the  enemy 
in  check  and  then  swam  his  horse  over,  much  like 
Horatius  at  the  bridge.  The  Marquis  of  Mantua  was 
at  this  time  the  Venetian  captain-general,  and  Gattame- 
lata's  suspicions  were  aroused  by  certain  incidents  which 
led  him  to  think  that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with 
Piccinino  to  betray  the  whole  army  to  him  ;  he  therefore 
left  him,  and  after  some  perilous  experiences,  succeeded 
in  gathering  3,000  horse  in  Brescia.  As  a  consequence 
the  Signory  wished  to  make  him  captain-general,  and 
since  the  disagreements  between  him  and  Brandolini 
had  become  acute,  persuaded  the  latter  to  retire,  thus 
leaving  the  way  free  for  the  sole  appointment  of  Gatta- 
melata, which  was  made  on  December  5.  1437.  The 
letter  to  the  commissary  on  December  23,  says :  "  And 
from  now  we  say  and  will  that  he  have  the  ruling  of 
all  our  horse  and  foot,  hoping  that  with  his  great 
prudence  he  will  govern  them  in  the  best  manner,  and 
that  he  will  do  such  things  as  may  be  to  our  honour: 
and  for  the  rest  he  is  to  call  himself  governor  of  our 
people,  and  he  shall  have  as  formerly  his  condotta  of 
400  lances  and  footmen  of  the  same  number  that  he 
already  has.     And  his  provision  shall  be  300  ducats  a 
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month  for  the  above  written  rule,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  pre-eminences,  authorities,  prerogatives  and  ad- 
vantages which  our  captains-general  usually  have.  And, 
as  soon  as  you  can,  on  a  solemn  day  in  the  greater 
Church  of  Brescia,  after  the  singing  of  solemn  mass,  you 
shall  publicly  present  to  him  our  standards  and  the 
baton  of  the  aforesaid  command,  for  the  better  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  and  so  that  he  may  be  better  obeyed." 
He  had  also  some  of  the  Marquis  of  Alantua's  men  added 
to  his  condotta.  The  Brescians  as  soon  as  they  knew 
of  the  appointment  sent  a  deputation  to  congratulate 
him  and  to  ask  him  to  keep  the  soldiery  in  order,  since 
under  Gonzaga  they  had  done  great  damage  to  the 
province.  He  received  them  kindly  and  promised  relief, 
and  his  orders  not  having  been  observed  punished  the 
transgressors  severely.  The  Brescians  becoming  for 
this  reason  attached  to  him,  although  at  the  time  very 
poor,  made  him  a  present  on  his  visiting  the  city  in  July, 
1438,  which  consisted  of  cheese,  sausages,  sweetmeats, 
pastiles,  sweet  "  cerei  "  and  fodder  for  the  horses.  He 
was  confirmed  in  the  command  on  October  i,  1438,  for 
the  ceremony  had  been  postponed,  the  "  bastone  di 
comando "  being  brought  to  him  with  pomp,  and  an 
increase  of  salary  was  given  him  as  well  as  a  fine  house 
in  \''enice,  which  we  know  to  have  been  that  of  Count 
Luigi  dal  Verme  in  the  Campo  S.  Paolo.  The  baton 
was  brought  by  two  nobles  selected  by  ballot,  who  were 
not  allowed  to  refuse  under  a  penalty  of  200  ducats  ; 
they  were  to  go  with  16  or  20  horse,  among  whom  were 
to  be  included  a  notary  with  a  servant.  They  were  to 
congratulate  him  and  to  say  that  his  services  had  always 
been  most  grateful  and  acceptable,  and  that  in  return 
he  was  appointed  captain-general.  He  was  now  to  have 
500  ducats  monthly.   And  in  presenting  the  baton  they 
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were  to  add  that  while  it  was  certain  that  in  the  past  he 
had  shown  great  fidehty  and  singular  devotion,  that  they 
were  sure  that  in  the  future  he  would  go  from  good  to 
better  and  would  show  greatness  of  soul.  And  that  they 
had  given  him  a  house  so  that  lie  might  be  fittingly  and 
honourably  lodged  when  he  came  to  Venice  ;  and  that 
he  should  not  be  longer  than  a  month  before  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  council  so  that  he  might  take 
possession  of  the  house.  And  that  he  was  admitted 
meijiber  of  the  Great  Council,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
his  opinion  in  war  matters  should  be  of  more  value  than 
that  of  the  others,  and  that  he  should  at  no  time  be 
hindered  by  the  authority  of  the  Provveditors — this  last 
being  a  most  unusual  and  remarkable  privilege. 

In  this  same  year  he  fought  a  defensive  campaign 
against  Piccinino  round  Brescia,  being  much  the  weaker 
in  numbers,  Piccinino  took  all  the  country  round  Garda, 
but  was  defeated  near  Roado  after  several  hours  fighting, 
having  been  surprised,  while  400  of  his  men  were  out 
foraging.  However,  he  recovered  himself  and  attacked 
the  country  attached  to  Verona,  which  Gattamelata 
tried  to  succour  by  way  of  the  Mincio :  but  the  river  was 
swollen  and  Gonzaga  too  strong,  so  that  he  had  to 
withdraw,  his  soldiers  having  been  for  40  hours  without 
food  or  rest,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  with  their 
horses  exhausted  like  themselves.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined on  the  celebrated  march  round  the  lake.  On 
the  night  of  September  24  he  set  out  with  3,000  horse 
and  2,000  foot  and  some  expert  cross-bowmen  and 
pioneers  of  Brescia,  taking  first  the  direction  of 
Roncadella,  so  that  Piccinino  went  there  to  stop  him, 
reaching  the  place  at  sunrise.  But  Gattamelata  had 
gone  towards  Arco  and  Trent,  a  dreadful  march,  in  some 
places  without  a  trace  of  a  road,   in  others  with   very 
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narrow,  stony  footpaths  merely  "  a  road  now  impeded 
with  precipices,  great  rocks  and  thick  brushwood 
which  had  to  be  broken  through  and  cut,  now  by 
ditches  and  hollows  which  had  to  be  bridged,  now  Vjy 
torrents  and  streams  of  water,  now  by  ferocious  enemies 
who  had  to  be  overcome."  About  the  27th  he  entered 
Roveredo,  having  lost  on  the  way  600  horses  and  much 
baggage,  the  country  through  which  he  liad  gone  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  of  Trent,  who  was  an  enemy 
and  roused  the  mountaineers  against  them.  The 
enterprise  has  been  compared  to  Hannibal's  passage 
over  the  Alps,  and  Piccinino  said,  "  Ne  ha  saputo  piu 
il  gatto  che  il  sorcio,"  the  cat  has  known  more  about 
it  than  the  rat.  It  was  this  march  which  determined  the 
\'^enetians  to  confirm  his  title  and  to  do  him  so  much 
honour.  Brescia  was  still  assaulted  and  besieged  by 
Piccinino,  and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  provision 
it.  Gattamelata  advised  putting  a  navy  of  9  triremes 
and  25  boats  on  Lake  Garda  and  Sorbiolo  the  Candiote 
was  accepted  as  the  doer  of  it,  the  boats  being  taken 
up  the  Adige  and  then  carried  on  cars  drawn  by  2,000 
oxen  over  the  mountains.  This  is  the  Marquis  Eroli's 
assertion,  but  the  credit  of  the  idea  is  ascribed  by  others 
to  Colleoni.  When  Piccinino  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Venetian  fleet  at  Torbole  he  established  another  at 
Desenzano,  and  gradually  conquered  almost  all  the 
Veronese  and  Vicentine  territory,  defeating  the  \^ene- 
tians  in  April,  so  that  Gattamelata  had  to  retire  to  Padua 
or  Montagnana  in  the  Brenta  Valley.  Francesco  Sforza 
was  on  the  way  to  help  him,  however,  and  the  Venetians 
made  four  bridges  of  boats  so  that  he  might  not  be 
hindered,  two  over  the  Po,  the  third  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Adige,  and  the  fourth  at  Brondolo,  and  he  joined 
Gattamelata  on  June  20,  the  combined  force  amounting 
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to  14,000  horse  and  8,000  foot.     Piccinino  and  Gonzaga 

now  had  to  retire,  and  stopped  at  Soave.  a  little  town 

which  still  retains  its  mediaeval  walls,  where  they  dug  a 

ditch  five  miles  long,  from  the  mountains  to  the  marshes 

of  the  Adige,  and  made  a  bridge  of  boats  so  as  to  easily 

get   supplies   from   Mantua.     The   fortune   of   war   was 

now  unfavourable  to  Piccinino  and  after  several  combats 

he  was  shut  up  in  Thiene  as  in  a  cage,  and  Sforza  issued 

a   proclamation   offering   5,000   ducats   for   his   capture. 

His  escape  is  related  in  his  life,  and  how  he  took  Verona 

by  assault,  while  they  were  still  looking  for  him.     Four 

days  after  Sforza  and  Gattamelata  entered,  finding  at 

the  Porta  Vescovo  some  Veronese   on  guard  who  let 

them   in,  and  cr}'ing,   "  Marco,   Marco,"   ran   about  the 

city.     Piccinino's  soldiers  frightened,  tried  to  get  across 

the  river  and  the  drawbridge  of  the  Ponte  Xuovo  broke 

down  with  5  horsemen  and  many  footmen  into  the  river, 

where  they  were  drowned.     Piccinino  had  to  retire  into 

the  citadel,  leaving  many  of  his  men  to  be  taken  prisoners 

and  the  citizens  on  the  \"enetian  side  put  lights  in  the 

windows  over  the  doors  so  that  the  fight  might  go  on, 

"  and  so  illuminated  the  streets  that  it  was  as  light  as 

mid-day."     Piccinino  and  Gonzaga  having  lost  all  hope 

retired  by  the  Porta  Santa  Croce  to  Vigasio.     For  this 

exploit  Sforza  was  given  10,000  ducats  and  Gattamelata 

was  granted  a  farm  at  Montorio,  which  he  much  desired. 

the  property  of  Marino  Contarini,  but  not  being  able 

to  get  it  from  him   the  Veronese  promised  him   3,000 

ducats  of  gold  at  the  rate  of  500  a  year,  the  first  to  be 

paid  at   Christmas,    1443,   since  they  were  not  able  to 

pay  before,  owing  to  poverty  caused  by  the  war.     As 

he  died  before  the  appointed  time  the  collection  of  the 

debt,  which  was  difficult  and  tedious,  became  the  affair 

of  his  heirs.     The  great  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
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fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the  campaign  affected  his 
health,  already  weakened  by  age,  and  a  slight  stroke 
of  apoplexy  which  he  had  shortly  before.  Having  bene- 
fited from  the  Sienese  baths  at  one  time  he  wished  to 
try  them  again,  and  in  the  spring  went  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Signoria  to  the  republic  of  Siena. 
But  he  did  not  get  much  good  from  them  this  time  and 
appears  to  have  taken  little  active  part  in  the  war  after 
the  beginning  of  1440. 

On  February  21,  1441,  Jacopo  Foscari,  son  of  the 
Doge,  married  the  daughter  of  Lionardo  Contarini, 
"  formerly  Ser  Pietro  da  S.  Barnaba,  and  for  the  said 
wedding  a  bridge  of  boats  was  made  across  the  Grand 
Canal  from  S.  Barnaba  to  S.  Samuele,  over  which  passed 
more  than  300  horses  with  the  bridegroom  and  his  com- 
pany and  the  Lord  of  the  Feast,  who  were  clothed  in 
cramoisi  velvet  with  slashed  sleeves  furred  most  nobly, 
and  the  whole  party  likewise.  And  then  came  the 
Bucentaur,  upon  which  was  a  large  party  of  ladies  very 
nobly  dressed  and  the  greater  part  of  them  in  cloth  of 
gold  And  the  bride  was  taken  and  conducted  to  the 
palace,  where  a  very  fine  feast  was  made  in  the  Sala 
Nuova.  There  was  IMesser  the  Doge,  and  Count  Fran- 
cesco, and  a  very  large  number  of  lighted  white  torches, 
and  many  people  supped  in  the  palace  that  evening. 
On  the  eleventh  day  Count  Francesco  made  a  notable 
jousting,  for  love  of  that  festival,  on  the  Piazza  S.  Marco, 
and  gave  for  the  prize  a  piece  of  cramoisi  '  centanino  ' 
valued  at  140  ducats  of  gold,  and  there  were  30  jousters  ; 
but  there  came  rain  which  lasted  for  four  hours.  Count 
Francesco  was  on  horseback.  And  while  running  a 
jouster  struck  a  lance  handle  in  the  face  of  Ser  Vittore 
Trono,  who  was  on  a  platform,  who  died  the  third  day 
from  that  blow.     \Mien  the  jousting  was  ended  half  the 
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prize  was  given  to  a  Friulian  man-at-arms  of  Marquis 
Taddeo,  and  the  other  half  to  a  man-at-arms  of  Count 
Francesco's,  who  bore  themselves  very  well.  There  were 
on  the  Piazza  more  than  30,000  persons  to  see  the 
'  festa.'  And  then  on  a  day  fixed  by  Messer  the  Doge 
to  do  honour  to  his  ciaughter's  wedding,  he  made  another 
notable  jousting,  and  he  gave  as  prize  a  '  tornata '  of 
cramoisi  velvet  full  of  silver  worth  loo  ducats  of  gold, 
and  there  were  many  jousters.  The  joust  lasted  for  five 
hours  and  more,  and  the  prize  was  given  in  two  parts, 
one  to  the  company  of  the  said  Francesco  and  to  that 
of  Gattamelata  between  them,  and  the  other  to  the 
company  of  Marquis  Taddeo.  And  the  said  jousting 
was  very  fine  and  lasted  two  days,  and  the  shops  on 
the  ground  floor  were  shut  to  do  honour  to  the  said 
'  festa.'  And  in  the  palace  great  feasts  were  spread 
out  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  while  the  '  festa  ' 
was  going  on  news  came  that  Nicolo  Piccinino  was  come 
to  Geraddadda  and  had  spread  the  report  that  Count 
Francesco  was  dead  at  Venice." 

Piccinino  took  advantage  of  these  festivities  to  cross 
the  Adda  and  the  Oglio  and  invade  the  territory  of 
Brescia.  Gattamelata  was  no  longer  well  enough  to 
oppose  him,  for  a  short  time  before  the  commissaries  of 
the  republic  had  told  him  that  if  he  could  not  fulfil  his 
duties  he  should  have  only  1,000  ducats  a  year,  his 
name  still  standing  for  the  "  condotta."  He  answered 
that  he  was  in  their  hands,  but  asked  them  to  continue 
the  contract  for  the  period  of  the  engagement,  failing 
which  he  prayed  for  "  a  decent  living."  But  if  he  could 
not  do  better  he  proposed  to  lessen  the  number  of  lances 
and  of  his  household.  They  agreed  that  for  six  months 
he  should  have  full  pay,  15  or  18  lances  being  cut  off. 
and  after  six  months   1,000  ducats  a  year.     If  he  was 
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able  to  return  to  camp  he  should  have  a  condotta  of 
2,000  horse  and  400  foot  with  500  ducats  of  gold  per 
month.  But  as  he  contmually  got  worse,  on  December 
18,  1442,  he  pra\'ed  the  Signory  to  let  him  retam  his 
company  for  a  year,  and  as  for  the  condotta  of  his 
relation,  Gentile  da  Lionessa  and  his  son  Giovantonio, 
who  were  included  in  the  "  firii:ia,"  he  was  unable  to  do 
anything  from  age  and  sickness,  so  he  would  be  con- 
tented with  the  title  of  general  for  life  and  only  for 
the  honour.  He  died  only  28  days  after,  on  January 
16,   1443. 

The  Signory  spent  on  his  funeral  250  ducats,  and 
the  Doge,  the  Signory  and  all  the  distinguished  persons 
in  Venice,  both  native  and  foreign,  were  present. 
Various  eulogies  were  passed  upon  him,  and  it  is  said 
that  Mantegna  painted  the  grief  of  the  crowd  that 
accompanied  his  body  into  the  church.  His  portrait  was 
painted  by  Giorgione  and  by  other  artists.  Roscia  dal 
Mascardi  says  he  had  a  large  person,  a  fresh-coloured 
face,  eyes  and  hair  of  chestnut  colour.  His  statue  by 
Donatello  scarcely  bears  this  out,  since  the  figure  looks 
too  small  for  the  horse.  This  statue  was  the  first  large 
equestrian  statue  made  in  bronze  since  Roman  times, 
and  though  somewhat  stiff,  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  is 
signed  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi  Fiorentino,  and  was  com- 
missioned in  1444  by  his  son  Gian  Antonio,  with  whom 
were  probably  joined  his  widow  and  her  brother  Gentile 
da  Lionessa.  It  was  finished  in  1453,  the  Venetian 
Senate  having  authorised  it  in  1447,  and  cost  1,650  ducats 
of  gold — equal  to  33,000  modern  Italian  lire.  It  was 
valued  by  eight  men,  four  selected  by  Donatello  and 
four  by  Gian  Antonio,  three  of  whom  were  sculptors  and 
carvers,  two  goldsmiths,  one  a  painter,  and  two  citizens 
of  position.     The  pedestal  upon  which  it  stands  is  also 
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the  work  of  Donatello.  His  executors  were  his  widow, 
Gentile  da  Lionessa  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  chancellor 
Michele  da  Foce.  They  were  to  spend  on  his  tomb  and 
funeral  500  ducats  of  gold  or  700  at  the  most.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio  Padua,  in  a  chapel 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  now  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  permission  to  make  it  is  dated  1 1  years 
after  his  death,  but  the  paintings  in  it  were  not  finished 
in  October,  1459.  They  were  the  work  of  the  two 
Bellinis,  Montagnana  and  Calzetta,  but  were  destroyed 
HI  165 1,  when  it  was  made  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  whole  chapel  cost  2,500  ducats.  On 
the  left  is  Gattamelata's  tomb  and  facing  it  that  of  his 
son,  erected  b}'  his  mother.  Under  a  pointed  arch  with 
voussoirs  of  several  colours  is  a  sarcophagus  with  sloping 
lid,  upon  which  the  armoured  effigy  lies.  Above  the 
arch  are  his  arms — on  a  silver  ground  three  knots  of 
red  brocatello.     The  helmet  bears  a  seated  cat. 

In  the  arsenal  at  Venice  is  a  suit  of  armour  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Gattamelata,  but  is  not  like 
that  which  he  wears  either  in  Donatello's  statue,  or  in 
the  sepulchral  effigy.  One  must  assume  either  artistic 
license  on  the  part  of  the  sculptors  or  some  confusion 
in  the  naming  of  the  suits  of  armour  in  the  Museum. 
The  "  bastone  di  comando,"  the  staff  of  office  given  him 
by  the  Venetian  officials,  is  now  in  the  "  treasure  "  of  the 
"  Santo,"  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua.  It  is  said 
that  he  vowed  it  to  the  Saint  in  case  of  victory,  when 
warring  against  the  Bassanese.  It  is  made  of  silver, 
gilded,  with  chiselled  arabesques  on  the  knob,  the  end, 
and  three  bands  which  surround  the  stem.  The  rest  is 
ornamented  in  very  low  relief  with  a  kind  of  network. 
Forty  small  turquoises  are  inserted  in  the  knob,  some  of 
which   are   missing.     Tt   weighs  27   ounces,   is   about   30 
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■  inches  long,  including  the  knob,  which  is  about  g  inches, 

IS  about  I  '.'4  inch  in  diameter  and  the  knob  is  three  times 
as  broad. 

In  Narni  the  chapel  of  the  holy  body,  under  the  con- 
fession of  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Giovenale,  was  constructed 
at  his  expense.  By  his  will  he  left  50  ducats  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Gio\  anni,  where  his  father  was  buried,  and 
500  ducats  as  dowry  to  seven  honest  and  poor  girls  of 
Narni. 

He  was  either  citizen  or  noble  of  Todi,  Narni,  Bologna, 
Verona,  Venice,  Brescia  and  other  places.  He  was 
liberal  to  the  poor,  gave  money  and  lands  to  the  Church, 
and  constructed  chapels  and  other  buildings  at  consider- 
able cost.  In  the  "  Santo,"  (Church  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua), 
he  gave  an  iron  screen,  which  once  surrounded  the  choir. 
He  had  6  children,  one  boy  and  five  girls.  His  son 
was  called  Gattolin  Melata,  little  Gattamelata,  "  because 
he  was  slim  of  body  and  of  a  sweet  temper."  He  began 
the  pursuit  of  arms  at  a  very  early  age,  when  he  was 
only  7  or  8  in  fact,  for  it  is  noted  in  1434  that  he  had 
a  condotta  of  50  lances  for  the  Venetian  republic,  and 
that  in  1447  a  Veronese  document  speaks  of  him  as 
being  "  at  the  age  of  puberty,"  so  that  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  20  or  21.  He  was  under  his  father, 
his  sworn  brother  Brandolini,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Gentile  da  Lionessa.  He  died  when  about  30  years 
old,  having  been  shot  in  the  head  while  besieging  a 
Mantuan  castle  in  1455,  and  was  no  longer  living  two 
years  after  that  date.  The  daughters  were  married  into 
various  noble  famihes. 


XIII. 


BARTOLOMMEO     COLLEONI. 


The  principal  authority  for  the  Hfe  of  Colleoni  is  Spine's 
book,  pubHshed  in  1495,  and  founded  upon  the  life 
written  by  Cornaz/.ano,  a  poet  who  lived  with  him  at 
Malpaga.  His  family  was  ancient  and  belonged  to  the 
nobility  of  Bergamo.  A  confirmation  of  Frederick  II., 
of  1224,  concedes  to  So/zon  de  Coglioni  and  his  descend- 
ants in  legal  feud  the  informations  of  the  appeals  of  all 
the  causes  of  the  city  of  Bergamo  and  its  territory,  and 
other  documents  prove  that  for  400  years  after  the  family 
was  not  merely  "  noble "  but  powerful.  A  certain 
Trusardo  Coglione  was  in  1270  elected  Podesta  of  Lodi, 
against  the  desire  of  the  Milanese,  and  many  members 
of  the  house  held  important  offices  during  the  centuries 
preceding  the  birth  of  Bartolommeo  In  1373  Gug- 
lielmo  Coglione  valiantly  defended  la  Badia  di  Pontida 
against  the  people  sent  by  Bernabo  Visconti  to  avenge 
with  fire  and  sword  the  death  of  his  son  Ambrogio,  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  men  of  \^il  S.  Martino  in  the  Opreno 
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country,  and  surrendering-  at  last  on  terms,  was  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Gianotto  Visconti  captain  of  Bernabo. 

The  celebrated  Condottiere  was  born  in  1400,  in  Solza, 
in  the  contado  of  Bergamo  (which  with  Chignolo  was  his 
father's  inheritance),  near  to  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Adda.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  family  and  a  conical  hill  near  is  crowned  by  a  ruin 
still,  called  the  "  Torre  dei  Colleoni."  The  room  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born  is  still  pointed  out  with 
reverence  by  his  countrymen.  His  father's  name  was 
Paolo,  called  Puho,  and  his  mother's  Ricardona,  of  the 
house  of  Valvasori,  whose  surname  was  Saignino, 
"  among  others  of  the  town  not  ignoble."  His  father 
was  a  Guelf,  and  was  driven  from  Bergamo  by  the 
Visconti.  He  possessed  himself  of  the  castle  of  Trezzo, 
in  1405,  slaying  the  Castellan.  The  exploit  is  thus 
narrated  by  II  Castello,  a  contemporary,  as  reported  by 
Tassi.  "  Pandolfo  Malatesta  had  made  himself  master 
of  it  and  filled  it  with  Ghibelline  prisoners,  who,  being 
maltreated  and  seeing  that  they  were  more  in  number 
than  their  guards,  planned  together  to  take  and  hold  it, 
hoping  for  the  assistance  of  Ghibellines  rear.  Which 
fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  Paolo,  called  Puho,  and  his 
brothers,  they,  with  about  50  of  his  men  and  Guelfs 
of  the  Val  S.  Martino,  went  to  the  help  of  the  Castellan, 
and  entering  with  ladders,  made  prisoners  again  of  the 
Ghibellines,  and  then  putting  the  Castellan  also  in  irons, 
or  driving  him  away,  as  some  say,  held  the  castle  for 
themselves."  The  castle,  which  perhaps  dated  from  the 
6th  century,  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  was 
rebuilt  by  Bernabo  Visconti,  who  was  subsequently  con- 
fined there  by  his  nephew  Galeazzo  till  his  death.  It 
is  built  of  pudding  stone  with  courses  of  brick,  and  was 
faced  with  smooth  slabs  of  stone.     The  bridge  over  the 
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Adda  had  three  ways  across  it.  the  lowest  led  to  the 
dungeons,  the  middle  to  the  garrison  quarters,  while  the 
upper  led  to  the  chambers  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  and 
of  the  ladies.  It  was  destro\ed  by  Carmagnola.  The 
castle  stands  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  projecting 
spur  round  which  the  river  winds,  protecting  half  its 
circuit  by  precipitous  banks,  and  is  well  seen  from  the 
high  bridge  by  which  the  steam  tram  from  Monza  to 
Bergamo  crosses  the  Adda.  His  father  did  not  long 
enjoy  possession  of  the  castle,  for  in  141 1  he  was  killed 
by  four  brothers,  his  cousins,  while  playing  "  tables," 
who  then  took  possession  of  it  and  proceeded  to 
exterminate  the  family.  These  were  named  Giovanni 
Dondaccio,  Sestino  and  Paolo,  sons  of  Guardino,  whom 
he  had  received  when  they  were  driven  out  of  their  city. 
Giovanni  was  the  leader,  "  a  man  who  was  doctor  of 
civil  law,  but  reduced  all  law  to  the  law  of  the  sword." 
One  is  pleased  to  know  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  their  crime  very  long.  Carmagnola  besieged 
the  castle,  and  having  caught  Paolo  through  his  making 
a  rash  sortie,  erected  a  gallows  and  threatened  to  hang 
him  before  their  eyes  if  they  did  not  yield,  and  award 
them  the  same  fate  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand  if 
they  did,  he  promised  them  not  only  Paolo's  life  and 
liberty  but  their  own,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and 
the  favour  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti.  After  the  slaying 
of  Puho  Coglione  his  widow  was  put  in  prison  for  a  year 
by  his  butchers.  Bartolommeo  and  another  son  escaped 
somehow :  some  say  the  former  was  at  school  in  the 
Bergamasc  mountains.  The  other  son,  Antonio,  taking 
service  wath  Giorgio  Benzone,  tyrant  of  Crema,  and  be- 
coming dangerous  to  them,  was  also  murdered  by  his 
father's  murderers.  Benzone  having  advanced  money 
to  him  put  Bartolommeo  in  prison  for  the  debt,  till  his 
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mother  rescued  him   by  the   sale  of  part   of  her  small 
property. 

He  began  his  war  training  under  Filippo  d'Arcello, 
lord  of  Piacenza,  with  whom  he  was  for  two  or  three 
)ears,  and  who  became  much  attached  to  him,  but  not 
wishing  to  become  soft  and  delicate  and  lose  his 
strength,  he  left  him  and  went  into  Apulia,  where 
Braccio  and  Sforza  were  warring.  At  this  time,  "  before 
his  beard  was  grown,"  he  distinguished  himself  by  acts 
of  bravery.  Braccio  was  besieging  Acerra  and  ordered 
a  mine  to  be  dug  beneath  the  walls.  Every  day  he  went 
to  see  how  the  work  progressed,  accompanied  by  only 
one  person,  lest  the  enemy  should  observe  what  was 
going  on.  For  his  companion  he  selected  Colleoni, 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  courageous  and  strong 
and  well  developed.  The  enemy  kept  good  watch,  and 
hearing  Braccio's  lame  walk  guessed  that  it  was  he  and 
came  out  in  great  numbers  in  the  hope  of  catching  him. 
Bartolommeo  with  only  his  sword  and  a  little  shield 
fought  intrepidly  before  the  mine  and  wounding  and 
being  wounded  made  so  much  noise  in  fighting  that 
succours  came  and  the  captain  was  saved.  Braccio  pre- 
sented him  to  King  Alfonso,  saying,  "  O  King,  recom- 
pense the  exceptional  valour  of  this  generous  youth,  the 
safety  of  thy  captain  and  of  the  army.  He  alone,  a 
young  untried  soldier,  with  his  very  courageous  breast 
has  fought  for  both  against  the  enemy  to-day." 
"  Wherefore  the  king  praised  the  doer  of  this  deed  before 
all  the  army,  and  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  raised 
him  up,  kissed  him  and  honoured  him  with  praises. 
'  Whoever  you  may  be,  whom  Fortune,  kind  to-day  to 
our  Majesty,  has  led  to  our  camps,  may  you  be  always 
secure  and  fortunate  and  partaker  of  our  favour  to  your 
full   desire.     To-day  your   country   has   shown   well   by 
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your  valour,  how  much  and  in  what  way  it  should  be 
valued  For  from  now  onward  we  deign  to  call  ourselves 
Bergamasc  and  you  Aragonese  with  neighbourly  kind- 
ness. And  this  hand  which  I  offer  shall  always  be  in 
your  debt  for  the  equal  change  of  blood  shed  to-day  by 
the  enemy  and  yourself ;  and  by  the  Immortal  God  I 
promise  that  the  royal  house  of  Aragon  shall  never  be 
less  favourable  either  to  you  or  yours  '  " :  with  which 
magnificent  promises  and  with  royal  gifts  he  commended 
him  to  Braccio  and  dismissed  him.  Notwithstanding 
his  first  "  condotta "  of  20  horse  was  given  him  by 
Jacopo  Caldora,  who  was  besieging  Naples  for  Giovanna. 
After  the  taking  of  the  city,  m  which  he  distinguished 
himself,  he  had  1 5  more  horse  added  to  his  condotta,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  arms  (the  vermilion  bar  between  two 
white  fillets,  which  issues  like  two  tongues  joined  in  one 
from  the  mouths  of  the  heads  of  two  lions)  were 
Giovanna's  which  she  then  gave  him  to  bear.  He  bore 
a  great  part  in  the  battle  at  Aquila,  in  which  Braccio  was 
beaten,  and  directly  afterwards,  when  Caldora  sent  his 
young  son,  Giovanni  Antonio,  with  part  of  his  army  into 
the  March,  he  sent  Bartolommeo  with  him  to  manage 
everything. 

The  siege  of  Bologna  followed,  the  town  having 
rebelled  against  Martin  V.,  Bartolommeo  was  always  the 
first  to  run  towards  the  walls  when  the  enemies'  arms 
sounded,  or  when  they  came  forth  to  fight.  This  war 
being  over  he  took  service  with  Carmagnola  and  the 
X'^enetians,  having  a  condotta  of  40  horse.  He  was 
indirectly  connected  with  Carmagnola's  disgrace  and 
death,  since  one  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  charge  of 
treachery  was  founded  was  his  failure  to  support 
Colleoni,  Moccino  da  Lugo  and  da  Cavalcabue,  son  of 
Ugolino,  formerly  lord  of  Creiiiona,  who  had  carried  the 
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Rocca  of  S.  Luca,  3  miles  from  Cremona  (which  was 
being  besieged)  by  a  night  attack,  killing  the  Castellan 
and  guards,  so  that  after  holding  it  for  three  days  they 
were  obliged  to  retire.  Carmagnola's  excuse  was  that 
he  feared  if  he  sent  the  army  there  they  would  fall  into 
an  ambush  of  the  enemy.  After  the  execution  he  was 
given  a  command  of  80  horse  with  great  praises.  Tassi 
says  that  he  proposed  to  Gattamelata  the  taking  of  the 
galleys  over  the  hills  to  lake  Garda  (during  the  contest 
with  Piccinino)  and  superintended  the  busmess  with 
Sorbolo  da  Candia  ;  when  25  boats  and  6  galleys  were 
brought  up  the  Adige  and  taken  over  the  hills  by  2,000 
oxen  at  an  expense  of  15,000  sequins,  and  he  led  the 
vanguard  in  the  famous  retreat  to  Riva  from  Brescia. 
On  April  3,  1441,  the  Council  of  Ten  passed  a  decree 
declaring  Colleoni  one  of  their  principal  Condottieri  and 
necessary  to  their  security.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
emoluments  and  invested  with  the  fiefs  of  Romano,  Covo, 
and  Antegnate ;  Romano  was  formed  from  a  Roman 
praetorian  camp.  The  castle,  which  still  remains  in 
tolerable  preservation  was  frequently  inhabited  by  Col- 
leoni, and  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
houses  at  the  top  of  the  Piazza  by  the  church  of  S. 
Pietro  which  he  built.  He  left  these  houses  to  the  muni- 
cipality in  his  will.  The  investiture  was  confirmed  in  a 
ducal  patent  dated  March  4,  1443.  He  had  a  condotta 
of  300  horse  and  the  defence  and  government  of  the  city 
of  Verona  was  committed  to  his  care.  During  the  siege 
of  the  city  by  Piccinino,  one  of  his  soldiers,  pursuing  with 
a  troop  some  of  Colleoni's  men  whose  sortie  had  been 
repulsed,  entered  with  them  into  the  city  being  entangled 
in  their  flight ;  and  as  he  could  not  get  out  again  he  went 
to  Colleoni  to  give  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  saying, 
"  Here  am  I,  an  emeny,  who  following  my  enemies  am 
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shut  up  m  this  your  city.  I  am  ashan.ed,  conqueror  as  I 
am,  to  become  prisoner  of  the  conquered.  It  does  not 
agree  either  with  the  laws  of  war  nor  with  my  valour. 
However,  I  render  myself  prisoner  to  thee,  fighting 
always  with  whom  I  have  lost,  contented  with  this  hurtful 
fate,  since  at  least  I  have  to  obey  a  warlike  captain." 
Bartolommeo  answered,  "  No,  per  Dio !  neither  your 
bravery  nor  your  words  are  worthy  of  captivity.  You 
came  as  an  enemy  and  you  shall  know  your  enemy 
friendly  to  your  valour.  No  one  has  taken  you,  nor 
will  I  do  so  ;  remain  free  and  return  to  your  lord."  The 
man  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to  thank  him  for  his 
liberality,  but  he  bowed  to  him  and  taking  him  kindly  by 
the  hand  gave  him  a  fine  sword  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
camp. 

He  left  the  service  of  Venice  and  joined  Filippo  Maria 
\'isconti,  because  when  peace  was  made  Gherardo  Dan- 
dolo,  provveditore,  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  soldiers, 
the  army  being  reduced  to  a  peace  footing.  He  com- 
plained of  this,  and  demanded  34,0(X)  ducats  due  to  him 
as  arrears  of  pay,  but  was  met  by  haughty  and 
contemptuous  language.  The  command  of  the  infantry 
was  then  given  to  Diotesalvi  Lupo,  who  was  the  first  to 
arm  infantry  with  guns  and  pistols.  In  1443  he  visited 
Milan,  and  was  entertained  with  his  family  at  the  public 
expense.  The  duke  often  invited  him  to  dinner  and 
invested  him  with  the  Castle  of  Adorno  in  the  territory 
of  Pavia  as  a  residence  for  his  wife.  Madonna  Tisbe.  to 
whom  he  gave  valuable  jewels.  From  this  date  till  1446, 
when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Monza,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  besieging  Cremona,  he  served  the  duke. 
He  was  ordered  into  the  territory  of  Piacenza,  and  while 
crossing  the  Po,  was  seized  by  Nicolo  Guerriero  and 
taken  to  the  castle.     Everything  which  he  possessed  was 
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taken  from  Aderno  to  Pavia,  but  after  he  escaped  the 
1  hings  were  returned  to  him  just  as  they  had  been  packed 
up  m  the  chests,  together  \vit"h  4,000  ducats  of  gold, 
because  the  Milanese  were  in  such  a  dangerous  state 
from  reverses.  He  was  confined  in  the  donjon  of  the 
Castle  of  Monza,  called  "  I  forni,"  the  ovens,  in  which  a 
relation  of  his  died  23  years  after.  The  tower  was 
destroyed  in  1527. 

Spino  quotes  a  letter  to  his  tenants  at  Romano,  written 
by  the  duke  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  him  any  harm.  However,  Filippo  Maria  died 
August  13,  1447,  as  the  chronicler  says  with  unction, 
"  because  God  could  not  endure  that  the  victim  of  every 
virtue  should  be  butchered  upon  the  altar  of  iniquity," 
and  the  Milanese  established  the  Ambrosian  republic. 
Colleoni  heard  of  this  and  determined  to  escape. 
Saying  that  he  was  ill  he  obtained  some  bands  of  linen 
to  wind  round  his  body  :  then  tied  one  end  to  a  bench  and 
let  himself  down  into  the  ditch.  The  alarm  being  given 
and  a  great  crowd  collecting  outside  he  succeeded  in 
mixing  with  them  and  shouted  with  the  loudest.  A 
certain  Giorgietto  da  Porna,  a  connection  of  his,  found  a 
horse  for  him,  upon  which  he  rode  away  to  Landriano. 
For  this  service  he  was  made  head  of  a  squadron,  and 
Colleoni  used  his  influence  with  the  prince  to  get  him 
the  grant  of  lands  confiscated  some  years  before  from 
his  father.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  where  he  was  his 
old  soldiers  hurried  to  him,  "  throwing  themselves  on 
their  knees  and  weeping,  clasping  his  hands  and  raising 
their  eyes  to  heaven  in  thankfulness."  He  fought  with 
Sforza  for  the  Milanese  till  June  15,  1448,  when  he 
deserted  to  Venice  with  1,500  men,  thinking  he  was  not 
properly  paid  and  considered.  His  salary  was  I0,000 
ducats.     In  this  war  Colleoni  beat  the  French,  who  were 
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assisting  the  Milanese,  three  times.  He  was  recalled  on 
September  27,  1449,  when  peace  was  signed  at  Brescia 
between  Milan  and  Venice,  upon  which  Sforza  made 
peace  with  the  French,  and  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  though  Colleoni  and  Sigismond  Malatesta  were  sent 
against  him,  succeeded  in  coercing  Milan  to  accept  him 
as  duke  by  a  strict  blockade,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  on  March  25,  1450.  In  one  of  his  fights  with 
the  French,  near  Alessandria,  in  which  they  were 
defeated,  a  squadron  kept  as  supports  complained  that 
while  all  the  others  returned  laden  with  honour  and 
booty  they  alone  had  no  part  in  either  ;  and  accused  their 
captain  of  partiality.  While  he  was  quieting  them  with 
the  hope  of  some  other  gain,  a  squadron  of  French 
reappeared  on  the  field  from  which  they  had  driven  part 
of  the  Italians,  and  Bartolommeo  pointing  to  them, 
shouted,  "  Soldiers,  take  your  booty  from  these,  this 
reward  of  valour  and  of  labour  belongs  to  you."  And 
settmg  spurs  to  his  horse  he  led  them  again'-t  the  French. 
In  this  battle  2,000  French  died,  and  their  captains 
Jacopo  Celando,  Jacopo  .Albornate,  and  Rinaldo  Dresnai 
with  300  nobles  were  taken  and  brought  to  Romano. 
Colleoni  lost  500  or  600  men  and  his  horse  was  killed 
under  hrni.  One  hundred  of  the  Alessandrians  were 
killed,  wiiich  so  enraged  a  party  of  their  fellow  citizens 
that  they  took  the  prisoners  from  the  soldiers,  dragged 
them  to  the  Piazza,  and  killed  them  all  t'  ere,  although 
the  governor  forbade  it,  and  many  of  the  citizens  were 
against  it.  At  Borgo  Manero,  near  Vigevano,  he  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Sforzeschi  under  Jacopo  Celando 
and  Gasparre  Varesino.  Spino  relates  a  report  that  the 
captains  "  witii  impious  and  savage  rite  of  a  most  bar- 
barous vow,  drank  their  own  blood  together,  having 
sworn  to  drink  and  suck  the  blood  of  Bartolommeo  in  tiie 
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same  manner."  This  was  the  fight  in  which  the  Picard 
archers  dismounted  and  made  a  stockade  behind  which 
to  fight.  Colleoni  ordered  his  infantry  to  take  their 
liorses  and  attack  with  them,  thus  raising  his  cavalry  to 
an  equal  number  with  that  of  the  enemy.  "  The  cruel 
custom  of  the  French  "  was  used  in  this  war,  and  no 
doubt  made  them  detested  by  the  Italians.  They  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  wounded,  and  dragged  many  outside  the 
entrenchments  still  living,  and  cut  their  throats. 

In  1452  he  thought  of  leaving  the  Venetians,  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  of  him,  and  they  asked 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  to  intervene.  They 
had  made  Sigismond  Malatesta,  Gentile  da  Lionessa, 
and  Jacopo  Piccinino  captains-general,  and  Colleoni 
refused  to  serve  under  them  considering  them  as  his 
enemies.  His  arrest  was  ordered,  but  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Mantua,  fearing  the  fate  of  Carmagnola.  In 
the  middle  of  the  nieht  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of 
horsemen,  and  fled  with  only  three  followers  His  horse 
becoming  weary  he  exchanged  it  with  a  peasant  for  a 
mule  on  which  he  rode  barebacked.  His  troops  were 
caj)tured  in  quarters,  and  his  wafe  and  daughter  made 
prisoners,  but  a  sum  was  assigned  for  their  support. 
Sanuto  says  that  at  this  time  \>nice  came  into  posses- 
sion of  from  Soto  100,000 gold  florins:  2,000  ducats  were 
paid  to  Gherardo  da  Martinengo,  who  had  married  Orsina 
Colleoni,  and  Romano  was  made  over  to  Fermo  IMaffei. 
However,  he  was  not  ruined,  since  Lodovico  Gonzaga, 
Sforza's  captain-general,  gave  him  2,coo  horse  and  500 
foot,  and  a  larger  stipend  than  he  asked  for,  as  well  as  a 
rich  standard  embroidered  witli  a  silver  eagle  on  a  shield 
of  gold,  the  arms  of  Sforza.  The  war  damaged  Colleoni's 
possessions  very  much  ;  a  tract  of  country  close  to  Covo, 
converted  from  a  barren  plain  mto  flourishing  cornfields 
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by  means  of  irrigation,  was  laid  waste,  and  out  of  ten  of 
his  labourers  who  had  gone  out  to  cut  straw  seven  were 
thrown  into-  the  canal,  and  one  had  his  eye  cut  out  and 
his  hand -cut  off,  and  was  sent  thus  to  report  what  had 
occurred.  He  took  a  terrible  vengeance,  attacking 
Brescia  and  taking  more  than  400  prisoners  and  2.000 
head  of  cattle.  In  1453,  he  took  from  \'enice  for  Sforza 
all  the  Val  Camonica  and  the  country  round  Bergamo  ; 
for  doing  this  Sforza  gave  him  the  castle  of  Arquate, 
near  Piacenza.  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  on  May  29,  in  this  year.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  V., 
called  on  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  cease  their 
private  quarrels  and  turn  their  arms  against  the  infidel, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Sforza  and  Venice 
April  9,  1454.  Colleoni  now  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
free,  and  Sforza  feanng  his  going  to  the  \>netians  tried 
to  induce  Nicholas  V.  to  offer  him  the  gonfalon  of  the 
church.  During  this  period  Madonna  Tisbe  had  been  in 
\>nice.  She  was  now  sent  to  Romano  with  her 
daughters,  being  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the 
\'enetian  magistrates,  who  hoped  to  get  Colleoni  through 
her  influence,  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Council 
of  Ten  and  the  Condottiere  resulted  in  his  being  made 
captain-general  of  the  republic  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
100,000  zecchins.  Spino  says  that  he  had  discovered 
that  Sforza  was  prepared  to  give  up  to  Venice  all  the 
castles  which  he  owned  in  the  country  round  Bergamo. 
On  June  24,  1455,  he  was  presented  by  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  at  Brescia  with  a  standard  and  military 
staff,  and  was  confirmed  in  all  his  Bergamasc  possessions 
with  four  towns  added,  Sforza  ha\ing  made  peace  and 
restored  the  towns  which  Colleoni  had  taken  for  him. 
The  official  function  at  Venice  took  place  three  years 
after  however.     A  thousand  boats  met  him  at  Malghera, 
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and  his  progress  across  the  lagoon  was  followed  by  a 
throng  of  gondolas.  Three  huge  Bucentaurs  met  him  :  in 
the  first  were  the  Doge  and  the  Signory,  in  the  second 
senators  and  other  magistrates,  and  in  the  third  ambas- 
sadors to  the  republic.  He  was  received  on  the  first 
and  seated  by  the  Doge's  side.  In  S.  Mark's  the  Doge, 
Pasquale  Malipiero,  took  the  baton  of  command  from 
the  high  altar  on  which  all  the  sacred  treasures  were 
exposed,  and  gave  it  to  him,  kneeling  at  his  feet  (after  a 
most  "  learned  "  sermon)  with  these  words,  "  By  authority 
and  decree  of  the  most  excellent  city  of  Venice,  of  us  the 
prince,  and  of  the  senate,  thou  shalt  be  ruler  and  captain- 
general  of  all  our  land  armies :  take  this  military  baton 
from  our  hands  in  sign  of  thy  power  with  good  augury 
and  fortune :  it  shall  be  thy  care  and  duty  to  maintain 
and  defend  with  dignity  and  fitness  the  majesty,  the  good 
faith,  and  the  rights  of  this  empire.  Thou  shalt  not 
come  to  definite  battle  with  the  enemy  except  by  our 
commands,  neither  provoking  nor  suffering  provocation. 
We  give  thee  full  jurisdiction  and  control  over  each  of 
our  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  the  offence  of  Use 
majeste.'"  After  the  ceremony  the  Doge  accompanied 
him  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  the  "  Collegio,"  and  a 
great  part  of  the  senate  to  his  house.  Ten  days  of  feast- 
ing and  entertainments  followed.  His  name  was 
inscribed  among  the  nobility  in  the  golden  book.  The 
first  time  he  attended  the  Great  Council  a  meeting  was 
being  held,  and  he  drew  the  golden  ball,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  proposed  Nicolo  Malipiero  as  Podesta  of  Padua, 
a  proposition  which  was  accepted  with  great  applause. 
When  he  left  the  city  he  was  accompanied  by  two 
senators  as  well  as  by  his  escort  of  200  of  his  chief 
horsemen.  This  engagement  lasted  nearly  21  years, 
until  his  death.     In  1462  a  new  agreement  was  made. 
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He  was  to  have  60,000  florins  in  time  of  peace  under  it. 
and  100,000  in  war,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  posses- 
sion of  Romano,  Cologno,  and  Urgnano.  He  had  in  his 
pay  4,000  horse  and  10,000  foot.  On  March  20,  1465, 
the  Doge  with  the  Council  of  Ten  and  the  "  aggdunta  " 
"  freed  Captain  Bartolommeo  from  presenting  the  two 
wax  candles  for  his  feud,"  and  gave  him  other  lands  so 
that  he  was  lord  of  Martinengo,  Malpaga,  Calcinata, 
Ghisalba,  Mornico,  Palosco,  and  Solza,  as  well  as  the 
three  places  just  mentioned  with  their  country,  appurten- 
ances and  jurisdiction,  "  giving  him  also  liberty  and 
authority  to  dispose  of  them  in  life  or  death  as  of  his  own 
property  in  such  a  manner  that  none  should  hinder  him." 
Calcinata,  ]Mornico,  and  Ghisalba  had  been  assigned  to 
him  in  1460,  in  payment  of  a  debt  from  the  republic. 

In  1467  he  helped  the  Florentine  exiles  against  the 
ISIedici,  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  on 
October  2,  of  this  year  that  he  granted  a  safe  conduct 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.,  who  sent  ambassadors 
to  ask  him  for  it  as  moderator  of  all  Italy  when  desiring 
to  come  into  that  country.  It  was  given  at  Villa  Franca, 
near  Forli,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Ber- 
gamo. In  1473,  Charles  the  Bold  sent  him  a  ducal  patent 
and  gave  him  the  honour,  never  conferred  before,  of 
quartering  the  arms  at  Burgundy,  entering  him  in  his 
family  and  giving  him  the  surname  of  Burgundy,  and 
saying  of  him,  "  If  God  were  gracious  enough  to  let  me 
see  Colleoni  captain  of  my  people,  I  would  not  disdain 
to  become  and  call  myself  one  of  his  men-at-arms  while 
I  learnt  the  Italian  art  of  war."  This  was  followed  by  an 
agreement  by  which  he  was  created  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant-general for  three  years  with  a  yearly  stipend  of 
150,000  gold  ducats  paid  monthly.  If  Venice  was  at  war 
he  was  to  proceed  to  its  assistance,  otherwise  he  was  to 
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serve  the  duke  with  at  least  1,000  men-at-arms  and  1,500 
foot  soldiers  "  armed  in  accordance  with  the  good  custom 
of  Italy,"  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  duke  once  a  year  in 
battle  array  ;  but  it  led  to  no  result,  the  Venetians  arrang- 
ing with  him  to  withdraw  and  increasing  his  salary  by 
10,000  florins.  Rene  of  Anjou  also  surnamed  him  of 
Anjou,  and  gave  him  the  same  right  of  quartering  his 
arms.  He  was  declared  captain-general  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks  by  Paul  II.,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and 
other  allied  potentates,  and  this  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  highest  honours  of  his  life.  Francesco  Sforza  sent 
his  two  sons  to  Malpaga  to  visit  him,  and  salute  him 
as  father.  Ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  with  the 
offerings  of  sovereigns.  Pius  H.  had  offered  him  the 
gonfalon  of  Holy  Church,  and  Nicholas  V.  did  the  same. 
Bianca,  duchess  of  Milan,  invited  him  to  govern  that 
state,  offering  him  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  which  was 
formerly  his  father's.  Louis  of  France  sent  Louis  Val- 
pergo  as  ambassador  to  offer  him  a  salary  of  150,000 
crowns  if  he  would  accept  the  command  of  his  armies. 
He  tried  again  by  the  Cardinal  of  Avignon,  increasing 
the  promised  pay  to  200,000  crowns  with  the  addition 
of  a  lordship  in  France,  so  great  was  his  reputation.  He 
had  under  him  many  celebrated  captains,  Ercole  d'Este, 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  Alessandro  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro, 
Bonifacio,  Marquis  of  Monferrat,  Cecco  and  Pino  Orde- 
lafii,  lords  of  Forli,  Astorre  Manfredi,  lord  of  Faenza, 
Giovanni  Francesco,  and  his  two  sons.  Counts  of  Miran- 
dola,  Marco  de  Pii  and  his  brother,  lords  of  Carpi, 
Deifobo,  Count  of  Anguillara,  Giovanni  Antonio  Caldora, 
lord  of  the  March,  Sforza  the  second,  and  Carlo  Forte- 
braccio,  but  he  valued  most  his  three  relations  Gherardo, 
Gasparre  and  Jacopo  Martinenghi.  Borso  d'Este,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  went  to  visit  him  at  Malpaga,  and  so  did 
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Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  on  his  return  from  Rome, 
in  1474,  as  well  as  on  his  way  down.  It  must  have  been 
then  that  the  camp  described  by  Spino  was  erected, 
"  with  tents,  ditches,  and  stockades.  When  the  King 
approached  Bartolommeo  came  to  meet  him,  mounted  on 
a  large  war  horse  thoroughly  equipped  for  war,  as  was 
Colleoni  himself,  fully  armed  like  a  general,  except  his 
head,  two  squires  following  him,  who  carried  his  helmet 
and  lance,  and  at  a  short  interval  his  whole  band  of  600 
horse  in  battle  array  with  his  Condottieri  and  captains  of 
squadrons,  all  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  most  nobly 
armed  and  mounted,  with  banners  flying  to  the  bray  of 
trumpets,  as  if  he  were  really  leading  them  to  battle,  a 
sight  truly  proud  and  marvellous."  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  inside  and  out,  depict  this  visit,  but 
could  not  have  been  painted  except  from  records  if  they 
are  by  Romanino,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  since  he 
was  not  born  till  ten  years  later,  but  they  are  probably  by 
one  of  his  pupils.  They  were  commissioned  by  the 
Counts  Martinengho  Colleoni. 

Colleoni  is  described  as  having  been  vigorous 
in  body,  and  of  a  truly  wonderful  agility  and 
dexterity  which  he  preserved  until  extreme  old 
age.  When  young,  in  Braccio's  service,  he  could  out- 
run the  swiftest  of  his  infantry,  clad  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
and  Giacomo  Filippo  Foresti  says  that  he  could  not  only 
beat  men  in  the  race,  but  also  horses !  He  was  rather 
dark  than  fair,  with  black  eyes  which  were  penetrating 
and  acute.  His  countenance  showed  a  virile  nobility 
combined  with  prudence  and  kindliness.  His  figure  was 
well  proportioned,  and  his  carriage  lofty  and  erect.  He 
used  to  swear.  He  was  not  given  to  studying  books,  but 
was  fond  of  intelligent  conversation,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  opinions  of  philosophers  and  men 
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of  science,  though  he  held  that  the  secrets  of  nature  could 
never  be  ascertained  with  certainty  by  man,  but  lested 
with  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  He  always  held  his 
own  in  these  discussions,  and  by  his  clear-sighted  judg- 
ment often  threw  light  on  questions  which  puzzled  more 
learned  brains.  He  liked  to  have  the  portraits  of  pances 
and  captains  who  were  his  enemies  in  his  house  if  they 
were  distinguished  soldiers.  His  life  was  religious 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  times.  The  only  man 
whom  he  executed  in  time  of  peace  w^as  a  chancellor  of 
his,  called  Ambirvogio,  a  Milanese,  who  was  hired  by 
Galeazzo  Maria  to  poison  him,  and  was  rightfully  hung  at 
Romano.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits,  and  temperate 
in  food  and  sleep,  rising  with  the  sun.  Antonio  Cornaz- 
zano  says  he  often  accompanied  him  on  a  six  mile  walk 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  he  wearied  out  younger  men. 
His  court  was  crowded  with  pages,  brought  up  in  strict 
morality.  After  a  simple  dinner  he  would  spend  half 
an  hour  in  conversation,  recounting  the  exploits  of  his 
youth,  talking  with  simplicity  in  his  native  dialect,  but 
u'ith  a  dignity  befitting  his  age.  His  wife  was  Madonna 
Tisbe  of  the  Martinenghi  of  Brescia.  He  left  one 
daughter  by  her,  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  Gasparre 
Martinengo.  It  is  said  that  he  received  his  wife's  dowTy 
one  day  and  immediately  lent  it  to  three  of  his  soldiers, 
who  went  over  to  the  enemy  the  same  day.  His  two 
illegitimate  daughters,  Ursina  and  Isotta,  were  married 
to  the  other  two  Martinenghi  who  were  his  favourite 
Condottieri. 

He  died  November  3,  1475.  The  night  following  his 
corpse  was  borne  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  placed  on  a 
richly  adorned  catafalque  before  the  altar,  where  it 
remained  for  three  days  surrounded  by  torches,  but  the 
funeral    ceremonial   did  not   take   place   till   January   4, 
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1476.  As  soon  as  the  Venetian  Signory  heard  of  his 
illness  they  sent  two  senators  to  him  who  attended  him 
till  his  death.  By  his  will  he  left  100,000  ducats  of  gold 
to  the  Venetian  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  also  remitted  all  arrears 
of  pay  owing  to  him,  as  well  as  giving  to  it  10,000  ducats 
owing  to  him  from  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  The  first 
care  of  the  Signory  was,  with  a  truly  commercial  instinct, 
to  make  sure  of  the  legacies  by  nominating  three 
"  provvisori  "  in  Malpaga  to  send  the  money  to  Venice. 
The  amount  found  far  exceeded  the  sums  left  to  them 
by  will,  and  three  weeks  after  Colleoni's  death  216,000 
ducats  had  been  deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the  State. 
They  were  placed  in  an  iron  chest,  to  be  kept  in  a  secret 
and  secure  place  where  the  treasure  of  S.  Mark  was 
stored  ;  190,000  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  or  some  other  great  necessity  of  State,  the 
other  26,000  kept  for  the  payment  of  legacies.  The 
money  was  despatched  in  sealed  bags  consigned  to  the 
Council  of  Ten,  containing  about  10,000  ducats  each  in 
the  coins  of  various  mints,  Venice,  Hungary,  Florence, 
Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  others.  Though  he  had  been 
so  generous  the  Signory  thus  took  90,000  ducats  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  so  robbed  the  "  Pieta," 
his  charitable  institution.  They  also  decreed  that  his 
fiefs,  Romano,  Martinengo,  Cologno,  Calcinata,  Ghisalba, 
Mornico,  and  Palosco,  which  had  been  given  him  abso- 
lutely, as  payment  for  debts,  should  return  to  the  Pope. 
His  heirs  were  only  left  Cavernago  and  Malpaga,  the 
canals  of  irrigation  and  the  lands  in  Brescia  which  were 
his  private  property.  He  directed  that  all  the  crops  which 
were  in  his  barns,  except  the  corn  at  Malpaga,  should  be 
given  to  the  poor,  and  as  Tassi  says,  "  His  will  benefited 
many,  and  as  a  last  sign  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  even 
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the  murderers  of  his  father."  The  lordsliip  of  Malpaga 
he  left  while  living  to  Alessio  Agliardi,  and  this  included 
several  of  the  fiefs  which  reverted  to  the  Pope.  His 
band  was  kept  together  for  14  years  after  his  death  by 
the  authority  of  his  name,  it  is  said. 

The  "  Pieta  "  was  founded  in  1465,  "  with  the  idea  of 
securing  public  morality  by  promoting  marriages,  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  family,  the  family  being  the  stable 
foundation  of  society,"  by  a  donation  of  3,000  ducats,  and 
was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  later  donations.  It  was 
to  be  managed  by  five  persons,  and  the  income  was  to  be 
distributed  every  year  to  damsels  desirous  to  marry,  and 
to  two  who  wished  to  enter  convents :  to  the  ladies  of 
the  house  of  Colleoni  1 50  imperial  lire,  (about  ;^28o),  to 
those  of  ancient  and  original  families  of  the  city  100 
lire,  to  those  of  the  territory  of  Bergamo  40  lire,  if  they 
could  not  provide  sufficient  dowry  for  themselves.  If 
there  were  not  enough  eligible  girls  in  Bergamo  the 
privilege  was  to  be  extended  to  Brescia.  He  left  all  his 
property  in  Bergamo  to  this  institution  with  the  house  in 
which  he  used  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Agata. 
Owing  to  his  heirs  selling  it  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has 
become  the  office  of  the  charity.  A  doorway  with 
pilasters  and  a  carved  frieze  leads  to  a  passage  with  iron 
gates  at  the  end.  Just  beyond  is  the  door  of  the  house 
with  a  painted  lunette  over  it,  a  half  figure  of  Christ 
rising  from  his  grave,  and  showing  the  wounds  in  his 
hands  with  a  Latin  inscription  "  Pietatis  domus."  The 
ground  floor  consists  of  two  rooms,  a  reception  and  a 
dinmg  room,  in  the  passage  between  which  is  a  small 
kitchen  and  a  wine  cellar,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way. The  reception  room  has  two  windows  looking  on  a 
garden,  and  is  decorated  with  a  fresco  of  Colleoni  on 
horseback,  the  figure  small,  as  is  Gattamelata's  in  Dona- 
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tello's  statue  at  Padua.  The  dining  room,  which  has 
double  doors,  a  fine  fireplace  between  two  windows  on 
the  west  and  a  vaulted  ceiling,  is  about  36ft.  by  i8ft.  It 
is  decorated  with  frescoes,  God  the  Father  blessing,  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  apostles  and  heads  of  various 
members  of  the  Colleoni  family,  and  subjects  on  the 
walls  much  defaced  such  as  Christian  \'irtues,  the  V^irgin 
in  Glory,  and  armorial  bearings. 

The  Cappella  Colleoni  in  which  he  is  buried  was  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  he  took  and  held 
by  force  when  the  Consiglio  della  Misericordia  refused 
it  to  him.  The  architect  and  sculptor  was  Gian  Antonio 
Omodeo,  whose  work  may  also  be  seen  at  the  Certosa, 
Pavia.  The  cost  was  50,000  golden  florins,  and  it  took 
six  years  to  build,  from  1470  to  1476.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  gilt  wood  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monument 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  town  and  was  made  by  Syrin 
of  Nuremberg,  in  1501.  MorelH  says,  however,  that  it 
was  made  by  Sisto  and  Leonardo,  Germans,  and  was 
decreed  by  the  city,  January  17,  1493.  Another  portrait 
is  in  a  roundel  above  the  door  of  entrance,  and  the 
frescoes  by  Tiepolo  on  the  vault  look  quite  fresh  and 
almost  modern.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  the  monument 
to  his  daughter  Medea,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  who  was 
born  when  he  was  60,  and  died  in  1470.  It  also  is  the 
work  of  Omodeo  and  was  placed  here  in  1842,  having 
been  brought  from  the  Dominican  church  of  Basella 
(which  dated  from  1356),  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
Colleoni,  who  also  added  to  the  monastery  and  placed 
Dominicans  in  it  from  S.  Stefano  Bergamo.  At  Martin- 
engo  he  founded  two  churches  with  convents  attached, 
one  inside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  S.  Chiara,  for  Francis- 
can nuns,  and  the  other  outside,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and   called    I'lncoronata.    for    Franciscan    observantists. 
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licensed  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  dedicated  in  1475. 
It  is  now  an  orphanage,  having  been  suppressed  in  18 10 
and  made  a  workhouse  first,  and  then  a  hospital  for  incur- 
ables. Twenty  boys  are  there  taught  agriculture  and 
weaving.  In  the  sacristy,  now  used  as  a  dormitory,  is  a 
fresco  representing  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  with  S. 
Francis  on  one  side  below,  and  on  the  other  Colleoni  on 
his  knees  with  his  red  cap  in  his  hand,  in  surcoat  and 
armour.  Below  is  an  inscription  dated  1475,  commemo- 
rating the  foundation  as  well  as  that  of  S.  Chiara  in 
answer  to  the  pious  wishes  of  Madonna  Tisbe.  In  a 
corner  is  written  Bartholomceus,  and  it  may  well  be  a 
portrait  seeing  that  he  was  alive  at  the  time.  In  the 
fields  near  is  a  country  church  founded  by  him  for  his 
labourers.  The  little  town  still  preserves  its  walls 
(lowered)  and  ditch,  at  least  towards  the  high  road,  and 
is  picturesque  with  street  arcades.  At  Romano  he  built 
a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  and  the  shops  and  houses 
which  stretch  towards  the  eastern  gate  already  referred 
to.  "  When  he  went  into  the  March  his  chaplain  found 
on  the  high  altar  of  a  country  church  outside  Sinigaglia, 
relics  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  and  S.  Lazarus  ;  so  he  took 
them  away  and  gave  them,  the  latter  to  the  greater  church 
of  Covo,  and  the  former  to  the  principal  church  at 
Romano."  He  increased  the  stipend  of  the  priest  of  the 
latter  church,  and  in  consequence  received  the  alternate 
presentation,  which  remains  with  his  heirs  to  this  day. 
He  also  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  at 
S.  Giovanni,  Malpaga.  The  castle  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1450,  and  was  purchased 
by  Colleoni  in  1456,  for  lOO  ducats  of  gold,  which  in- 
cluded freedom  from  taxes  and  free  jurisdiction.  It  now 
belongs  to  Count  Roncalli,  who  has  been  wisely  content 
to  repair  it  rather  than  undertake  works  of  restoration. 
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It  consists  of  a  central  square  building  with  towers  at 
each  corner  round  a  courtyard,  and  was  approached  from 
both  north  and  south  by  a  drawbridge,  one  of  which  still 
remains.  The  traces  of  the  battlements  of  the  curtain 
wall  show  in  the  walls  of  the  enlargements  which  were 
made  by  Colleoni,  though  the  rooms  m  which  he  enter- 
tained Christian  of  Denmark  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  decoration  of  the  17th  century,  due  to  his  suc- 
cessors. The  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  died  is 
on  the  upper  floor :  it  is  round  headed,  grated  and  barred 
with  iron,  below  the  sill  is  a  little  trefoiled  arcade  of 
Venetian  pattern.  The  rooms  are  now  used  for  storing 
farm  produce,  and  the  labourers  live  in  a  great  courtyard 
which  surrounds  the  whole  castle.  The  biographies  say 
that  he  surrounded  Solza  with  walls  and  freed  the  in- 
habitants from  every  tax.  No  remains  of  these  walls  can 
now  be  seen.  At  Trescorio,  ten  miles  from  Bergamo,  he 
re-discovered  and  restored  the  sulphur  baths  and  built 
hospitals  for  lepers.  He  made  aqueducts  and  water 
channels  for  the  use  of  mills  and  for  irrigation  at 
Bergamo,  and  at  Fara  near  Romano,  and  was  only  stayed 
by  death  from  making  a  ship  canal  from  the  Brembo  to 
the  city,  the  levelling  and  planning  out  having  been 
completed.  He  built  a  bridge  over  this  river,  and  by 
deed  dated  August  3,  14O0,  received  permission  to  exact 
a  toll  of  one  soldo  for  each  foot  passenger  and  double 
that  sum  for  each  horse. 

The  Venetian  account  of  his  will  claims  that  when  cer- 
tain legacies  were  paid  the  Signory  was  residuary  legatee, 
on  condition  of  their  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Marco.  By  a  juggle  they  satisfied  their  elastic  con- 
sciences and  put  up  the  existing  statue  in  front  of  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Marco,  and  though  one  cannot  admire  their 
morality   one    may   be  very   thankful    that    the   ii.oney 
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tempted  them  to  put  up  what  is  one  of  the  finest  eques- 
trian statues  in  the  world.  Verrocchio  the  Florentine 
was  commissioned  to  produce  it,  and  had  as  his  assistant 
Alessandro  Leopardi,  a  man  of  almost  as  great  talent, 
who  made  the  fine  bases  to  the  masts  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Marco,  and  to  whom  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  are  entirely  due,  a  design  for  which 
many  architects  have  shown  their  admiration  by  copying 
it.  Verrocchio  quarrelled  with  the  Signory  over  some 
meanness  while  the  statue  was  in  hand,  cut  off  the  horse's 
head,  and  went  away  to  Florence.  When  peace  was 
made  and  he  went  back  to  complete  his  work,  he  died, 
nine  years  after  the  commission  was  given  him.  The 
statue  was  gilded,  according  to  Sanuto  and  was  un- 
covered March  21,  1496.  Spino  says  that  one  morning 
it  was  found  with  a  sack  on  its  shoulder  and  broom  in  its 
hand,  a  satire  on  the  great  man's  rapacity,  or  perhaps  one 
should  say  his  excellent  head  for  business ! 


XIV. 


SIGISMOND     PAXDOLFO     MALATESTA. 


SiGISMOND  Pandolfo  MalatestA  was  the  natural  son 
of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  and  Antonia  di  Giacomino  da 
Bahgnano,  and  was  born  at  Brescia  in  141 7.  His  father 
died  in  1427,  and  he  was  then  taken  to  Rimini,  and 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  Carlo  Malatesta,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  of  Gonzaga.  Two  years  after,  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old.  Carlo  died,  and  the  Church 
endeavoured  to  possess  itself  of  the  territory  which  he 
had  ruled  over  as  vicar  of  the  Holy  Seat,  alleging  the 
non-payment  of  the  vicar's  dues  by  Carlo  for  several 
years,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  Sigismond  and  his  elder 
brother  Galeotto  as  reasons.  The  towns  protested, 
and  while  Galeotto,  shut  up  in  his  house,  prayed  God  to 
deliver  him  from  these  evils,  Sigismond  crossed  the  river 
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FogHa  by  night,  and  falling  on  the  enemy's  camp  at 
Serra  Ungarina,  dispersed  the  troops.  In  consequence 
of  this  success  the  investiture  of  the  Malatesta  was  con- 
firmed, the  money  owing  having  been  paid  by  the  help  of 
the  Jews,  but  though  they  had  the  title  of  "  Vicars  of  the 
Church,"  it  was  only  Rimini,  Cesena,  and  Fano,  over 
which  they  had  jurisdiction.  Two  years  later,  when 
Galeotto  died,  the  state  was  again  invaded.  This  time 
Sigismond  escaped  from  Rimini  in  disguise,  entered 
Cesena,  harangued  the  inhabitants,  and  persuading  them 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  domain  depended  upon  their 
action,  collected  4,000  foot  and  300  horse,  with  which  he 
attacked  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  who  had  800 
horse  and  3,000  foot,  and  by  the  victory  of  Lungarino 
commenced  his  military  career. 

In  this  same  year  he  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of 
Carmagnola  and  received  a  gift  of  a  war  horse  and  a  fine 
helmet  of  silver  together  with  part  of  the  dower  from 
him.  The  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  was  concerned  in 
the  negotiations,  also  sent  him  a  present  of  a  helmet  and 
anotlier  horse.  Shortly  after  Carmagnola  was  accused 
of  treason  and  executed  at  Venice,  on  May  5,  1432. 
Sigismond  then  refused  to  carry  out  the  contract  or  to 
return  the  part  of  the  dower  already  received,  showing 
greater  political  sagacity  than  honesty.  The  following 
year  he  was  betrothed  to  Ginevra  d'Este,  the  sister  of  his 
brother's  widow  Margherita.  Marriages  were  mainly  a 
political  matter  in  these  tunes,  and  this  may  perhaps 
partly  explain  the  unfaithfulness  which  was  universal 
among  the  husbands  of  the  aristocracy  and  common 
among  those  of  lesser  degree.  Count  Battaglini  says 
that  in  1432,  Sigismond  was  engaged  by  Eugenius  IV., 
with  600  lances,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  view 
of  the  conditions  which  he  signed  m   1435.     Sigismond 
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the  Emperor  of  Germany,  passed  through  Rimini  on 
September  3,  1433,  on  his  way  from  Rome.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Marsilio  of 
Carrara,  and  Brunoro  della  Scala.  All  the  "  Chieresia  " 
went  in  procession  to  meet  him  at  S.  Godenzo,  and  after 
an  oration  the  lords  offered  him  the  keys  of  the  city 
which  he  courteously  returned,  and  made  his  entry  under 
a  rich  canopy  carried  by  the  Bishop,  Giovanni  Malatesta 
of  Sogliano,  Count  Nicolo  IMalatesta  of  Ghiaggiuolo, 
and  eight  other  important  gentlemen.  There  were  three 
triumphal  arches  between  the  gates  and  the  palace,  and 
the  streets  were  hung  with  rich  tapestries.  Sigismond 
and  the  duke  dismounted  at  the  palace  of  the  Malatesta, 
and  a  banquet  and  fete  with  dancing  were  held,  at  which 
all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  held  it  an  honour  to  appear. 
Sigismond  knighted  the  two  brothers  Sigismond  and 
Domenico  Malatesta  (known  as  "  Novello  ")  the  same 
day,  and  passed  through  the  city  accompanied  by  the 
two  young  lords.  The  next  day,  having  heard  mass  at 
S.  Giuliano,  he  was  accompanied  to  the  borders  of  the 
state  by  Malatesta  Novello,  his  cousins  and  others,  his 
own  escort  being  1,400  soldiers. 

Sigismond  Malatesta  was  married  at  Ferrara,  in 
January,  1434.  The  fetes  given  at  Rimini,  on  February 
7,  in  honour  of  the  event  were  arranged  by  him.  A 
wooden  citadel  was  erected  in  the  piazza,  and  was 
attacked,  defended,  and  taken.  For  three  days  all  shops 
were  shut,  and  a  part  of  the  fortress  transformed  into  a 
market  provided  provisions  gratuitously  for  the  people : 
grain,  wine,  and  meat  All  the  neighbouring  lords  were 
invited  from  Ravenna  to  Urbino,  even  the  Malatesta  of 
Pesaro,  Carlo  and  his  wife  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  were 
enemies  a  short  time  before.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  to 
prove  his  favour,  conceded  Cervia  to  him  with  its  rich 
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salt  works,  wishing  him  to  take  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  Church,  and  the  contract  was  sig-ned  May  18,  1435, 
Sig-ismond  being-  only  ig,  but  was  to  be  renewed  in  the 
following'  year.  The  terms  were — a  six  months'  engage- 
ment, his  personal  troop  to  consist  of  200  lances.  Each 
man  was  to  have  a  g^ood  horse,  a  helmet,  breastplate,  and 
cuirass,  and  either  lance  or  arbalest  according-  to  their 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  either ;  their  pages  were  to  have 
pack  horses  or  the  little  horses  of  Romagna.  Ten  days 
after  receiving  the  first  month's  pay  they  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  "  consegnatori  "  for  inspection.  If  he 
stayed  in  his  own  states  or  did  not  go  farther  away  than 
a  day's  march  (20  miles)  he  was  to  have  4^  florins  for 
each  lance,  i.e.,  900  florins  a  month,  and  for 
himself  100  florins  a  month.  If  he  went  away 
from  the  state  half  as  much  again  and  lodging  provided. 
He  swore  to  this  at  Florence  before  the  Pope,  and 
renewed  it  in  the  next  year,  1436.  He  was  under  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  whom  the  Pope  distrusted  and  sent  a 
certain  Baldassare  da  Offida  to  replace.  Sigismond  was 
with  him,  and  sent  Sforza  news  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  Offida  and  Nicolo  Piccinino  were  to  fall  on  him. 
Sforza  also  intercepted  letters  which  proved  the  treachery 
and  therefore  attacked  Offida  in  his  camp.  Sigismond 
appeared  frightened  by  the  Count's  menaces,  and  drew 
away  from  the  fight,  so  Offida  fled  to  Budrio  as  related  in 
the  life  of  Francesco  Sforza.  Sigismond  now  made  a 
contract  with  Venice,  July  22,  1437,  "  because  the  Pope 
did  not  require  an  army  any  longer,"  Battaglini  says, 
and  helped  in  the  defeating  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  at 
Reggio,  on  September  20,  1437.  "  It  was  a  wonderful 
thing  that  to  him,  a  youth  of  only  20  years,  the  first 
honour  of  that  day  attached,  and  the  praise  of  having 
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shown  himself  valiant  and  brave  more  than  any  other 
leader." 

In  1438  he  threw  down  the  old  fortress,  the  "  Gattolo  " 
of  S.  Colomba,  and  between  that  time  and  1446  built 
the  Rocca  Malatestiana,  regarded  as  the  finest  fortress  in 
Italy  at  the  time.  He  was  an  excellent  military  engineer, 
and  when  defending  Ragusa  from  the  Turks,  for  the 
\'enetians,  altered  and  improved  the  fortifications,  and 
in  1464  when  commanding  at  Rhodes,  he  strengthened 
those  of  that  island,  and  adapted  them  to  artillery,  so 
that  the  scientific  arrangement  of  his  own  castle  did  not 
stand  alone  among  his  militar)''  architecture.  The 
inscription  above  the  door  of  entry,  incised  on  a  white 
marble  slab  and  accompanied  by  his  arms,  runs  thus : — 


SIGISMUNDUS    PANDULPHUS    M.\L.\TEST.\.       PAN.     F.     MOLEM, 
HUNC      .A.RIMINEN'SIUM      DECUS      NOV.\M       A      FUXD.AMENTIS 

EREXIT    CONSTRUXITOUE      SUO      NOMINE    SIGISMUNDUM 

APPELLARI    CENSUIT." 

MCCCCXLVI. 


Gaspare  Broglio  says  the  work  was  commenced  May  20, 
1437  :  in  1826  the  exterior  enceinte  was  thrown  down,  the 
ditch  filled  up,  and  the  draw-bridge  taken  away.  The 
great  tower  at  the  angle  was  also  thrown  down,  and  an 
amorphous  erection  replaced  it.  The  building  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  His  wife  Ginevra  gave  birth  to  a  son 
on  September  30,  1437,  who  died  November  17,  1438. 
She  herself  died  September  8,  1440,  and  he  was  suspected 
of  poisoning  her,  in  fact  Pius  II.  made  it  one  of  the 
charges  against  him.     She  was  only  22  years  old. 

In  1439  he  had  a  condotta  of  600  under  Francesco 
Sforza.  and  was  fighting  in  Lombardy  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  returning  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  prose- 
cute his  unending  feud  with  Frederick  of  Montefeltro. 
In   1440  he  was  serving  the  church,  while  his  brother 
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Novello  was  with  Piccinino,  an  arrangement  which  it 
was  thought  was  made  with  the  object  of  making  their 
possessions  safe  whichever  side  won.  He  thought  to 
strengthen  his  ties  with  Francesco  Sforza  when  he  was 
hkely  to  become  Duke  of  Milan,  by  marrying  his  natural 
daughter  Pol)"xena,  and  also  hoped  for  his  assistance  in 
gainmg  Pesaro.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1441,  and 
he  stayed  at  Cremona  from  December,  1441,  till  near  the 
end  of  March,  1442.  He  brought  his  wife  home  to 
Rimini  on  April  29,  and  the  streets  from  the  Porta 
Romana  to  the  palace  were  covered  with  fine  \\oollen 
cloths,  and  holidays  and  feastings  arranged  for  the  two 
days  following.  The  first  day  there  were  very  fine 
"  triumphs  "  in  the  palace  for  the  ladies  and  citizens  to 
enjoy,  and  after  a  fine  and  copious  banquet  Sigismond 
knighted  Pier  Giovanni  Brugnoli,  his  first  secretary, 
giving  him  a  fine  coat  of  gold  brocade,  spurs  and  sword. 
He  also  gave  him  the  estate  of  Castelleale.  On  the 
second  there  was  jousting  in  the  Forum.  Giovanni  da 
Riva,  a  servant  of  Sigismond's,  gained  the  prize,  which 
was  a  piece  of  blue  velvet.  On  May  13.  Count  Francesco 
with  his  wife  Bianca,  came  to  Rimini.  He  displa\ed  the 
standards  of  the  church,  the  Pope  and  the  A'enetians,  and 
had  three  others  not  unfolded,  which  made  people  think 
he  was  prepared  for  changes.  His  wife  was  accom- 
panied by  twelve  girls  clothed  in  a  green  uniform  and 
mounted  on  white  ambling  palfreys.  She  was  received 
at  the  gates  with  a  white  canopy  and  the  streets  along 
which  she  was  to  pass  were  covered  with  white  cloth. 
"  The  day  which  followed  was  full  of  music,  feasting  and 
dancing,"  and  on  the  15th,  Sigismond  and  Polyxena 
accompanied  them  to  the  Castle  of  Gradara,  from  which 
thev  went  on  their  wav  after  breakfast.  Tn  the  early 
days  of  January  1443,  a  son  was  born  to  Polyxena,  and 
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in  1444  Sigismond  and  Francesco  fell  out,  followed  in 
the  next  year  by  his  taking  an  engagement  as  captain- 
general  for  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  as  against 
the  brothers  Sforza  and  the  King  of  Naples,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  loss  to  him,  owing  to  Sforza  invading 
his  territory  with  Frederick  of  Montefeltro.  He  went 
to  Rome  (where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  and 
given  a  rapier  and  a  helmet  blessed  by  the  Pope)  and 
to  Milan  to  concert  measures.  As  a  result  the  Pope 
excommunicated  Sforza  and  all  his  adherents  on  April 
14,  1446,  naming  Frederick  of  Urbino,  Alessandro 
Sforza,  and  Galeazzo  Malatesta. 

In  this  year  he  was  attacking  Frederick's  dominions 
here  and  there  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  army. 
In  October  the  legate  sent  the  troops  to  quarters,  and 
Sforza  attacked  the  castle  of  Gradara  on  October  10. 
Sigismond  defended  it  himself  with  his  best  soldiers, 
and  the  siege  was  raised  on  November  27.  Sigismond 
now  went  off  to  Milan,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  having 
proposed  to  him  to  be  general  of  his  people,  and  he 
accepted  the  offer  and  went  back  to  Rimini  with  only 
50  men  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  duke  and  Sforza.  Astorre  Manfredi,  lord  of 
Russi,  determined  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  went  out 
at  the  head  of  a  large  troop  to  intercept  him.  But 
Sigismond  suspecting  him  of  wishing  to  harm  him  sent 
only  four  men  in  advance,  then  the  rest  in  a  group,  and 
finally  came  himself  with  only  two  companions  The 
noise  of  attack  warned  Sigismond  that  all  the  passes 
would  be  guarded  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  marsh  and  a 
wood  close  to  it ;  dismounting  and  taking  off  all  lis  heavy 
armour  he  threw  it  away,  only  keeping  on  a  few  clothes 
and  escaped  through  the  marsh  as  the  only  way  possible. 
Astorre  finding  he  was  not  among  the  soldiers  had  out 
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his  do^s  and  tried  to  track  him  throu^-h  the  marsh ; 
hearing  their  baying"  he  sunk  himself  in  the  water  except 
his  head,  and  remained  thus  for  an  hour.  As  it  gzt  dark 
the  hunters  became  tired  of  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
marsh  and  returned  to  firm  ground.  Then  M^nfredi 
let  the  soldiers  go  and  apologised  ( !)  for  those  who  had 
been  killed.  When  it  was  quite  dark  Sigismond  got 
out  and  made  his  way  to  Ravennese  territory  ;  where 
he  soon  found  a  house  "  where  by  a  little  lamp  the  man 
with  his  wife  and  daughters  shortened  the  long  night 
by  spinning,  watching  by  a  fire  of  a  few  glowing  coals. 
He  told  them  he  was  a  fugitive  fortunately  escaped  from 
the  lord  of  Rimini,  and  prayed  them  for  the  love  of  God 
to  guide  him  that  night  to  Bagnacavallo  or  some  other 
place  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  reward  him  better  than  he  expected." 
He  was  taken  to  a  place  where  Miliade,  a  brother  of  the 
Marquis  was,  where  he  was  fitted  out  again  and  the 
countryman  was  suitably  rewarded.  And  he  succeeded 
in  making  the  agreement  between  Sforza  and  the  duke 
and  returned  to  Rimini  March  ii,  1447. 

He  agreed  with  Alfonso  of  Naples  to  be  general-in- 
chief  of  a  league,  the  other  members  of  which  were  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  Lionello  d'Este,  for  a 
year  or  more,  with  600  lances  and  as  many  foot.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  he  was  to  have  32,400  ducats,  that 
was  50  ducats  per  lance  and  4  for  each  foot  soldier,  the 
pay  commencing  from  July  15.  He  was  also  to  have 
4,000  ducats  a  year  for  himself,  and  the  lances 
were  to  have  8  and  the  foot  2  ducats  per 
month.  Gianozzo  Manetti  was  sent  from  Florence 
to  buy  his  neutrality.  He  communicated  to  him 
the  translation  of  the  last  Greek  MSS.  which  he 
had  received,  talked  to  him  of  Greece  and  the  East,  and 
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so  dazzled  him  that  he  forgot  his  usual  caution  and 
promised  them  what  they  wished.  He  had  had  25,000 
ducats  paid  to  him,  but  he  sent  envoys  to  Naples  to 
say  that  if  Alfonso  wished  him  to  refuse  the  Florentine 
offers  he  must  pay  the  whole  sum  in  advance.  Alfonso 
instead  of  answering,  imprisoned  the  envoys,  so  Sigis- 
mond  summoned  a  council  to  consider  the  matter  since 
the  money  already  received  was  not  enough  to  provide 
the  soldiers  he  wanted  and  to  pay  for  the  three  months 
already  ended.  The  deciding  voice  in  the  council  was 
that  of  Roberto  Valturio,  to  whom  the  design  of  the 
castle  has  been  ascribed,  who  said  that  the  money  re- 
ceived was  already  spent  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
from  his  not  observing  the  treaty  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  otherwise,  therefore  it  should  be  retained  and 
treated  as  honest  gains !  The  action  was  much  blamed 
throughout  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  things  which 
ultimately  brought  him  to  grief.  He  took  service  im- 
mediately with  Florence  with  2,000  horse.*  and  a  truce 
was  arranged  between  him  and  his  co-general,  Frederick 
of  Urbino  ;  and  after  ]\Iichele  Attendolo's  loss  of  his 
army  in  the  marshes  before  Caravaggio,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Venetian  troops  by  order  of  the  Florentines. 
In  1447  the  new  castle  was  habitable,  and  in  this  year 
he  founded  the  chapel  of  S.  Sigismond  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  at  Rimini.  On  February  12,  1448,  he 
knighted  Antonio  degli  Atti,  the  broth  r  of  Isotta,  him- 
self giving  him  the  accolade  and  administering  the  oath 
so  as  to  do  her  greater  honour.  He  gave  him  the  Borghi 
of  Razano,  three  dresses  of  cloth  of  gold,  three  others 
of  silk,  three  pieces  of  velvet,  a  basin  and  ewer  and  some 


•  Yriarte    says     1,400    horse    and    400    foot,    and    a    stipend    of 
50,000  florins  a  year,  paid  monthly. 
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cups  and  saucers  of  silver  ;  and  his  sister  gave  him  a  cup 
of  silver  with  200  ducats  of  gold. 

In  1449  he  was  leading  the  Venetian  army  with  3,000 
horse  and  2,000  foot,  starting  out  on  January  20th  to 
besiege  Crema,  where  he  pulled  down  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  to  make  huts  for  his  soldiers,  since  the  campaign 
had  commenced  so  early  in  the  season.  The  two  Pic- 
cinini,  however,  were  sent  to  relieve  it  after  two  months, 
and  he  had  to  retire  into  the  Val  S.  Martino.  This  was 
the  tmie  when  Francesco  Sforza  was  gaining  Milan,  and 
they  say  that  Sigismond  was  afraid  to  come  to  blows 
lest  being  taken  prisoner  he  should  have  to  pay  for  the 
recent  death  of  Polyxena  Sforza.  In  the  course  of  1450 
he  left  the  Venetians  and  shortly  after  went  to  Fabriano, 
whither  Nicholas  V.  had  gone  to  avoid  the  plague,  and 
was  received  as  a  devoted  captain  of  the  Holy  Seat. 
He  was  again  confirmed  in  his  Vicariate  and  Sinigaglia 
and  a  number  of  "  Castella "  added  to  the  domain  he 
and  his  brother  ruled,  and  by  the  same  bull  the  annual 
tax  which  had  been  6,000  florins  of  gold  was  lowered  to 
4,000,  since  he  had  lately  paid  15,000  florins,  and  directly 
after  his  two  natural  sons  were  legitimized.  From  145 1 
to  1454  he  fought  a  guerilla  campaign  for  Florence 
against  Alfonso's  men  under  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, who  had  a  much  more  powerful  army  ;  allowing 
castles  to  be  taken  but  harassing  them  so  much  that 
their  successes  were  sterile.  In  1453  a  new  arrangement 
was  made  with  him  ;  they  were  afraid  that  when  he  had 
received  the  money  he  would  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
so  they  paid  him  15,000  florins  and  4  lire  each  in  14  days, 
and  then  he  was  to  have  pay  each  month  up  to  32,000 
florins  for  the  term.  He  was  to  have  the  same  if  he 
fought  against  the  Count  of  Urbino,  and  the  Commune 
of  Florence  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  were  to  defend  his 
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lands.  He  had  an  equal  grade  with  Alessandro  Sfcrza, 
but  was  under  him  till  he  returned  to  Lombardy.  After 
the  peace  of  Lodi  the  King  of  Aragon  proposed  to 
Sigismond  to  be  his  captain-general,  but  his  demands 
were  so  great  that  Alfonso  declared  that  he  could  not 
agree,  though  addressed  as  "  magnificent  and  generous." 
He  made  an  agreement  with  Siena  in  1454,  and  while 
besieging  the  Rocca  of  Sorano  had  overtures  made  to 
him  by  Orsini,  who  was  defending  it,  suggesting  that 
he  ought  to  be  lord  of  Siena  rather  than  its  servant  and 
offermg  him  assistance.  He  repelled  the  advances,  but 
made  a  truce  with  Orsini  and  Count  Everso  dell'  An- 
guillara  without  consulting  the  commune.  This  being 
reported  by  Sienese  spies,  they  feared  treachery,  and 
determined  to  arrest  him,  so  he  fled,  leaving  his  baggage 
behind.  Safe  on  Florentine  territory  he  wrote  demand- 
ing his  dismissal,  which  he  got  December  30,  1454. 
Borso  d'Este  tried  to  make  peace  between  Sigismond 
and  Frederick  of  Montefeltro  and  they  had  a  fruitless 
meeting,  for  Alfonso  had  determined  to  have  revenge  for 
Sigismond's  sharp  practice,  and  engaged  Frederick  to 
invade  his  territories.  Pope  Callistus  died  in  1458 — and 
Pius  II.,  the  Sienese,  succeeded  him,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Sigismond's,  who  did  not  rest  till  he  had  ruined  him. 
In  1459  he  had  again  attacked  Frederick  of  Montefeltro, 
but  Piccinino  coming  down  and  joining  him  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  the  fortune  of  war  went  entirely  against 
him  and  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In  January, 
1460,  Pius  pronounced  his  judgment ;  he  required  before 
Frederick  laid  down  his  arms  that  Sigismond  should 
return  Sinigaglia,  Mondavio  and  its  V'^icariate,  Mondolfo, 
San  Costanzo  and  Pergola,  and  all  the  country  conquered 
in  the  last  campaign,  and  stipulated  for  a  forfeit  of 
100,000  florins  of  gold  if  the  treaty  was  not  executed. 
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Sigismond  was  obliged  to  sign  it  under  pain  of  losing 
everything.  Baldi,  who  wrote  with  documents  before 
him,  says,  however,  that  Sigismond  was  to  pay  the  sum 
due  to  King  Alfonso  before  a  certain  date  or  to  lose 
Sinigaglia  and  its  county  and  the  Vicariate  of  Mondavio, 
and  as  for  the  war  with  Frederick,  to  bear  the  expense 
or  to  lose  Pergola  and  the  other  lands  which  had  already 
been  handed  over  to  him.  A  few  months  after  he  tried 
to  regain  Sinigaglia,  which  he  had  rebuilt  and  repeopled, 
and  Mondavio;  Pius  replied  on  February  14,  1461,  by 
excommunicating  him.  He  confiscated  his  Vicariate  and 
all  his  fiefs,  sent  Bartolommeo  Vitelleschi,  Bishop  of 
Corneto,  against  him  at  the  head  of  the  pontifical  troops, 
and  drew  up  a  terrible  act  of  indictment  accusing  him 
of  "  rapine,  incendiary  acts,  carnage,  abduction,  rape, 
adultery,  incest,  parricide,  sacrilege,  felony,  and  heresy," 
and  proved  his  paganism  by  the  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  S.  Francesco.  Frederick  of  Montefeltro  and 
Alessandro  Sforza  supported  the  accusation.  The  latter 
charged  him  with  calling  the  Angevins  into  Italy  and 
with  having  tried  to  bring  the  Turk  into  Italy  even  when 
Pius  was  preaching  the  new  crusade.  The  cause  was 
remitted  to  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  who 
reported  on  it,  finding  him  guilty  on  all  points  (as  might 
have  been  and  probably  was  expected).  He  found  that 
Sigismond  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  was  therefore  a  heretic  ;  he  was  declared  fallen  for 
ever,  deprived  of  all  his  dignities  and  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  His  effigy  was  made  by  Paolo  Romano, 
and  was  said  by  the  Pope  to  have  been  "  rather  the 
person  of  Sigismond  than  his  image."  There  were  two 
of  them,  and  they  cost  8  florins  48  bolognini.  A  pile  of 
combustibles  was  made  on  the  steps  of  S.  Peter's,  and  a 
scroll  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  effigy  was  inscribed, 
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"  Here  am  I,  Sigismond  Malatesta,  son  of  Pandolfo, 
king  of  traitors,  foe  of  God  and  man,  condemned  to  the 
flames  by  a  sentence  of  the  Sacred  College."  Pius 
released  his  people  from  all  obedience  and  decreed 
perpetual  slavery  to  any  who  did  not  obey  him  against 
Sigismond.  Still  continuing  the  struggle  he  was  entirely 
defeated  on  August  24,  1462,  at  Piano  di  Marotta,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Fano.  Then  leaving  his  son  Robert 
to  defend  the  city  he  went  off  into  the  Abruzzi  to  get 
help.  Frederick  besieged  Fano  for  120  days  and  then 
the  inhabitants  obliged  Robert  to  yield.  He  went  out 
free  and  without  ransom,  and  Frederick  gave  him  the 
honours  of  war  as  a  loyal  defender  of  the  place  entrusted 
to  his  care.  The  condition  of  things  had  changed  in 
the  Abruzzi,  peace  having  been  made  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  and  he  got  no  help  there,  so  went  on  to  Venice. 
Frederick  declared  the  principality  vacant  after  the 
taking  of  Fano,  so  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace.  Pius 
II.  demanded  a  public  submission  from  the  two  Malatesta 
and  on  October  4,  1463,  Malatesta  Novello  appeared 
before  the  Cardinal  of  Tiano,  legate  of  Romagna,  and 
promised  submission  for  himself  and  for  Sigismond. 
This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Pope's  enmity :  he 
required  Sigismond  to  go  to  Rome  to  apologize  before 
the  College  of  Cardinals :  and  there  he  publicly  re- 
nounced his  rights  over  all  his  states  except  Rimini,  the 
towns  of  the  Riminese,  Bargellato  and  the  castle  of 
Cerasolo,  which  were  his  as  Vicar  of  the  Church,  at  a 
tribute  of  1,000  golden  florins  "  di  camera."  He  was  also 
obliged  to  protest  against  the  heretical  ideas  attributed  to 
him,  and  did  so  on  November  5th  by  his  secretary 
Sagromori.  Battaglini  says  that  the  adjuration  was 
repeated  in  S.  Peter's  by  his  other  secretary  Giovanni 
Audigio.     His  brother  Novello  kept  Cecena  and  some 
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"  Castella  "  round  the  city  ;  at  their  death  the  remaining  ] 
territory  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Holy  Seat.  I 
This  was  the  price  of  the  removal  of  the  pontifical 
censures  for  himself  and  his  people.  Ferdinand  gave 
his  debt  of  50,000  gold  ducats  to  Antonio  Piccolomini, 
the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  his  son-in-law,  as  against 
which  he  had  a  good  slice  of  Sigismond's  land. 

Being  thus  dependent  on  his  sword  for  a  living  Sigis- 
mond  turned  to  the  Venetians,  who  gave  him  command 
of  an^rmy  intended  to  take  the  Morea  from  the  Turks. 
Th^  batorb  was  confided  to  him  in  S.  Mark's  on  March 
8,  1464.  Before  starting  on  an  undertaking  which  he 
must  have  smiled  to  think  his  enemy  Pius  II.  was  obliged 
to  bless,  he  exacted  from  Venice  a  formal  promise  to 
protect  his  state  if  it  was  attacked,  and  arranged  for  the 
engagement  of  his  son  Robert  as  Condottiere,  leaving 
the  regency  to  Isotta.  The  success  of  the  campaign  was 
endangered  by  the  interference  of  the  Venetian  "  prov- 
veditori.,"  whose  decisions  often  paralysed  the  movements 
of  their  captain-general.  At  Nisitra,  the  ancient  Sparta, 
which  he  was  besieging,  Mahomet  was  allowed  to  relieve 
the  fortress  and  enter  it  with  25,000  fresh  troops. 
Sigismond,  accustomed  to  be  obeyed  by  his  captains, 
demanded  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  let  them 
through ;  the  provveditor  opposed  him.  A  dispute 
arising,  the  Venetian  referred  the  matter  to  the  Signory, 
and  Sigismond  was  summoned  to  appear  and  render  an 
account  of  his  conduct.  His  defence  was  quite  success- 
ful, and  he  returned  to  Rimini  on  April  li,  1466,  with 
the  complete  approbation  of  the  senate.  He  carried  on 
his  galley  on  this  occasion  the  sarcophagus  of  Gemisthus 
Plethon  the  Platonist,  not  wishing  to  leave  his  ashes  to 
the  infidel. 

His  death  having  been  officially  reported  previously. 
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his  son  Robert  left  Venice  and  went  to  Rimini ;  Malatesta 
Novello  being  ill  and  like  to  die,  he  went  on  to  Cesena, 
which  he  did  not  leave  till  January  22,  1466  (when  the 
citizens  wished  to  capitulate  to  Frederick  of  Montefeltro), 
provided  with  a  treaty  with  the  successor  cf  Pius  II., 
which  conceded  to  him  a  number  of  towns  and  "  Cas- 
tella  "  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  though  he  had 
to  give  up  his  pretensions  to  Cesena.     His  tiibute  was 

silver  cup  of  a  pound  weight.  A  few  months  after 
Sigismond  made  his  will,  and  seeing  that  his  son  had  acted 
in  his  own  interest  solely,  left  his  remaining  states  to 
Isotta  and  her  son,  without  mentioning  Robert.  In  May 
Sigismond  went  to  Rome  by  invitation  from  Paul  II., 
where  he  was  greeted  as  a  champion  of  the  Church  who 
had  fought  for  two  years  against  the  infidels.  He 
received  the  greatest  honours  and  the  Pope  even 
bestowed  on  him  the  golden  rose.  Accompanied  by 
all  the  cardinals  of  most  ancient  title  he  passed  through 
the  Leonine  city,  and  received  the  highest  proofs  of  the 
esteem  of  the  Vatican  which  had  burned  him  in  effigy 
a  few  years  before. 

The  Pope  wished  him  to  guard  Rimini  with  his  own 
troops  instead  of  with  those  of  Venice,  and  tried  to  get 
him  to  take  Spoleto  and  Foligno  in  exchange  for  Rimini ; 
this  made  him  furious  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  Rome  to  kill  him.  He  travelled  for  seven 
days  without  rest,  silent  and  fierce  and  trembling  with 
rage.  The  envoy  sent  to  meet  him  warned  the  Holy 
Father  of  his  excited  state.  The  first  day  he  was  refused 
audience,  the  next  day  the  Pope  received  him  surrounded 
by  the  college  of  cardinals.  When  he  saw  that  his 
purpose  was  impossible  of  execution  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Paul  II.  and  deplored  the  lot  to  which  he 
was  to  be  reduced.     In  response  to  his  protestations  the 
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Pope  said  that  though  the  proposition  was  dictated  by 
a  desire  for  his  good,  he  authorized  him  to  return  to 
Rimini  as  he  preferred  that  place,  and  was  sorry  that 
the  poverty  of  the  treasury  prevented  him  from  paying 
his  expenses,  but  that  he  might  serve  anyone  not  an 
enemy  of  the  Holy  Seat.  His  excitement  brought  on 
an  illness  at  Rieti  on  his  way  back,  whither  the  Pope 
sent  a  doctor  to  attend  him,  and  since  Sigismond  was 
making  proposals  to  Colleoni  to  join  him,  offered  him 
a  year's  contract  with  the  Vatican,  but  for  a  small  sum, 
10,000  ducats,  and  but  few  soldiers.  It  was  renewed 
for  another  year,  and  Sigismond  could  only  afford 
64  lances  for  his  guard.  He  was  given  8,000 
florins  of  gold  per  annum,  half  in  advance  and 
the  rest  monthly,  lodging  and  board  for  men 
and  horses.  He  was  allowed  to  have  half  the 
men-at-arms  at  Rimini,  or  might  have  50  foot  instead 
of  a  certain  number  of  horse.  The  contract  was  signed 
June  23,  1468,  and  he  mounted  guard  at  once  at  the 
Vatican.  Falling  ill  he  asked  permission  to  return  to 
Rimini,  where  he  died  on  October  7,  in  his  52nd  year. 
He  added  codicils  to  his  will,  leaving  to  his  children 
Lucretia  and  Pandolfo  all  the  property  which  he  had 
bought  and  that  which  had  been  given  him  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ragusa.  He  also  ordered  that  if  his  children 
died  without  heirs  his  Adriatic  possessions  should  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  completing  of  S. 
Francesco.  He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  which  he 
had  prepared  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  near  the 
chapel  of  S.  Sigismond.  During  the  whole  of  his  life 
he  had  only  two  allies,  the  Marquis  d'Este,  who  was  too 
weak  to  protect  him  against  his  powerful  enemies,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which  was  only  interested  in  him 
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for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  right  to  absorb  Rimini 
as  it  had  already  absorbed  Ravenna. 

He  was  slender,  tall  and  well-proportioned,  of  a  proud 
appearance,  with  small  and  lively  eyes,  a  complexion 
rather  swarthy,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  his  whole  physiog- 
nomy breathing  intelligence  and  craft.  His  hair  was 
cut  across  his  forehead  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time  and  compressed  as  it  were  by  the  weight  of  the 
helmet,  formed  a  thick  crown  round  his  head.  The 
dignity  of  his  carriage  imposed  respect,  his  warm 
eloquence  inspired  contempt  of  death  in  his  followers, 
and  he  had  the  gift  of  carrying  the  most  undecided 
,  with  him.     His  soldiers  loved  him,  notwithstanding  his 

1  severity,  because  he  was  just  and  because  he  lived  with 
them,  soldier-like.     His  personal  courage  was  that  cf  a 
hero,  twenty  times  he  left  the  ranks  alone  to  defy  his 
chief  enemy,  Hke  the   Paladins  of  ancient  times.     His 
body  seemed  to  be  of  iron  ;   he  appeared  never  to  need 
rest,  and  to  be  regardless  of  the  freaks  of  weather  and 
cHmate  ;  he  drank  brackish  water,  endured  hunger  with- 
out complaint,  and  rode  night  and  day  on  occasion.     He 
I      was  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of  cultivation  and 
\^    ferocity ;   he  challenged  the  Duke  of  Urbino  to  fight  a 
duel,  tried  to  poison  Sforza,  called  the  Sultan  to  invade 
Italy,  and  while  besieging   Cremona  wrote  to  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  about  a  painter  to  decorate  his  chapels,  and 
at  Siena  settled  the  shape  of  the  dome  of  S.  Francesco. 
/^His  most  bitter  enemy,  Pius  H.,  wrote  of  him,  "  he  knew 
\   all    antiquity,    was    very    advanced    in   philosophy    and 
2  appeared  born  for  all  he  undertook."       He  surrounded 
himself  with  learned  men,  poets,  historians,  medallists, 
sculptors  and  architects  to  hand  himself  and  his  deeds 
down  to  posterity.     Love  niiade  him  a  poet,  and  he  was 
a  born  orator  ;  his  proclamations  to  his  troops  are  worthy 
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of  antiquity.  As  ruler  he  was  certainly  loved,  for  he 
had  the  true  gift,  but  he  was  apparently  treacherous 
by  nature  "  without  law  and  without  faith,"  and  at  last 
was  treated  By^the  Italian  princes  as  a  wild  beast,  "  for 
his  ambition  was  limitless,  and  his  covetousness  spared 
no  one,  not  even  his  own  brother."  He  not  only  violated 
his  engagements,  but  on  one  occasion  used  the  money 
received  from  one  side  to  provide  soldiers  for  the  other, 
and  when  reproached  for  his  perfidy  answered  with  jests 
It  was  reported  that  he  poisoned  his  first  wife  Ginevra 
d'Este,  and  strangled  his  second  wife  Polyxena  Sforza, 
but  neither  the  Marquis  d'Este  nor  the  Duke  of  Milan 
considered  that  the  accusation  was  well  founded,  for 
they  continued  on  good  terms  with  him.  His  third  wife 
Isotta  degli  Atti  seems  to  have  really  moved  his  heart ; 
he  addressed  to  her  the  most  delicate  and  tender  poetry, 
but  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  her  for  many  years 
before  he  married  her.  Her  father  was  of  noble  family, 
but  in  trade.  She  was  said  by  the  historians  te  have 
been  musician,  poet  and  artist,  learned  in  history, 
beautiful  and  refined,  but  Yriarte  produces  evidence  that 
she  could  not  write.  Seven  medals  were  made  of  her — 
six  by  Matteo  da  Pasti.  the  first  of  which  is  dated  1446, 
and  one  by  Pisanello. 

Towards  humanists,  learned  men  and  artists,  Sigis- 
mond  showed  particular  kindness  and  courtesy.  As  an 
example,  his  treatment  of  Campanus  may  be  cited,  a 
man  whom  he  did  not  know  personally.  He  was  passing 
through  Rimini,  going  to  offer  to  Carlo  Fortebraccio  his 
life  of  his  father.  Sigismond  heard  of  it,  sent  to  seek 
iiim  at  his  humble  lodging,  entertained  him  at  the  palace, 
loaded  him  with  presents  and  sent  an  escort  with  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  sending  him  awa\'  charmed 
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with  his  reception  and  struck  with  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  host's  knowledge.  Though  condemned  as  a 
heretic  by  Pius  II.  on  apparently  good  grounds,  on  his 
death-bed  he  desired  his  children  to  finish  his  incomplete 
church,  and  though  a  criminal  husband,  he  was  a  pious 
son,  who  collected  the  remains  of  his  ancestors  in  a 
cenotaph  in  S.  Francesco  and  had  in  his  study  the  skull 
of  his  grandfather  carved  in  marble  and  covered  with 
religious  inscriptions. 

He  set  up  a  pedestal  in  the  Forum  of  Rimini,  com- 
memorative of  Cassar's  crossing  the  Rubicon  (which  was 
restored  in  1560);  but  his  great  works  were  the  Castle 
and  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Francesco,  called  the  "  Tempio 
Malatestiana."  The  idea  was  conceived  in  1445  and  it 
was  begun  almost  immediately,  the  comer  stone  being 
placed  October  31,  1446,  by  Bartolommeo  Malatesta, 
Bishop  of  Rimini.  This  was  the  first  Renaissance  faqade 
erected  in  Italy,  and  the  architect  was  Leo  Battista 
Alberti.  Stone  was  brought  from  I  stria  and  Verona. 
The  ancient  port  of  Rimini  was  destroyed  to  provide 
material,  as  well  as  a  basilica  and  a  campanile.  The 
inhabitants  of  Fano  had  collected  material  for  a  bridge 
over  the  ^Metaurus,  and  he  laid  hands  on  it ;  and  he 
brought  from  Classe  in  one  year  30  cartloads  of  porphyry 
and  serpentine  panellings  (the  report  of  30  years  later 
was  that  in  one  night  lOO  carts  were  sent  to  Classe 
which  returned  full  of  porphyr\-  and  serpentine  slabs). 
The  inhabitants  complained  to  the  Doge,  Francesco 
Foscari,  but  he  contented  himself  with  writing  to  Stefano 
Trevisano,  Podesta  of  Ravenna,  to  stop  any  further 
dilapidations.  Malatesta  paid  the  abbot  200  florins.  It 
was  provisionally  covered  in  for  the  jubilee  of  1450, 
but  work  went  on  for  another  five  years,  though  it  was 
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never  anything  like  finished.  The  chapel  balustrades 
are  of  red  Veronese  marble,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  delicate  sculpture  in  marble  in  the  interior.  The 
architect  not  living  in  Rimini,  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  of 
the  work  is  due  to  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Matteo  da 
Pasti  the  medallist.  He  did  a  good  deal  of  the  sculpture 
himself,  or  at  all  events  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  design  of  it.  The  other  sculptors  employed  were 
Ciuffagni,  Simone  Fiorentino  and  Agostino  di  Duccio. 
Some  are  exceedingly  graceful,  and  in  some  the  per- 
spective illusion  in  flat  relief  is  quite  wonderful,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  legitimate.  Simone's  children  playing 
are  often  quite  charming,  and  Agostino  di  Duccio's 
female  figures  with  contorted  draperies  are  most  refined 
and  beautiful.  This  sculptor  was  banished  from  Florence 
in  1446  as  a  thief,  and  then  went  to  Venice,  after  which 
he  disappears  for  ten  years,  re-appearing  at  Perugia. 
These  ten  years  he  spent  at  Rimini.  Matteo  da  Pasti 
did  a  medal  for  the  jubilee  showing  on  the  reverse  the 
church  with  a  dome,  two  curved  pediments  over  the  sides 
and  a  tall  window  in  the  centre  with  a  curved  cornice 
and  cresting  over  it.  A  letter  from  Alberti  to  Matteo 
da  Pasti,  written  in  1453,  is  in  the  Marciana  at  Venice, 
in  which  he  gives  details  as  to  his  intentions.  The  dome 
and  choir  were  not  carried  out,  nor  was  the  upper  storey, 
though  the  lower  part  is  complete,  and  the  sarcophagi 
in  which  the  philosophers  and  poets  were  buried  are  in 
position  in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  13th  century 
church  which  Alberti's  design  encloses.  There  are  two 
portraits  of  Sigismond  in  the  church.  One  a  relief  by 
Matteo  da  Pasti,  of  which  there  are  two  copies,  in  the 
first  chapel  to  the  left,  in  which  the  cenotaph  of  his 
ancestors  is  placed,  and  the  other  a  fresco  by  Piero  della 
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Francesca  representing  Sigismond  kneeling  before  his 
patron  Saint  S.  Sigismond,  m  the  Chapel  of  the  Relics, 
restored,  but  still  interesting. 


,€*' 


1     ^       ^  j. 


XV. 


FEDERIGO     DI    MONTEFELTRO,     DUKE     OF 
URBINO. 


The  Condottiere  who  had  the  greatest  reputation  for 
his  uprightness,  bravery,  and  absolute  observance  of  all 
the  conditions  of  his  engagements,  was  Frederick 
of  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  and  the  accounts 
given  of  his  character  and  doings  b}  contem- 
poraries, who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  accurate 
knowledge,  fully  bear  out  and  justify  his  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  capable  and  high-minded  leader 
of  men  and  as  a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler.  Like  so 
many  of  the  great  men  of  mediaeval  times  he  was  a  love- 
child,  the  son  of  Guidantonio  Count  of  Montefeltro  by  a 
maiden  of  Urbino,  and  was  born  June  7,  1422.  At  the 
tender  age  of  8  years  he  was  affianced  to  Gentile,  the 
daughter  of  Bartolommeo  Brancaleone  of  Mercatello,  a 
political  union.  The  next  year  he  went  as  hostage  to 
Venice,  but  after  15  months  the  plague  appeared,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Mantua,  where  he  lived  at 
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the  court  of  Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga  for  two  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  \'ittorino  da 
Feltre.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond 
in  1432,  and  was  married  on  December  2,  1437,  in 
Gubbio,  and  governed  his  father's  ftef  at  once.  ]Men  and 
women  came  to  maturit}'  early  in  those  da}'s.  He  served 
with  Piccinino  for  about  8  years,  having  been  put  under 
him  by  Filippo  Maria  \'isconti  to  whom  he  had 
gone  earlier  in  1437  (though  one  historian  says 
he  went  to  him  when  he  was  16,  without  fol- 
lowers, arms  or  money)  and  was  given  half  of 
Bartolommeo  della  Carda's  troop  of  800  horse 
after  his  death  at  the  end  of  May,  1438.  He 
was  the  father  of  Ubaldino,  his  sister  Anna's  husband. 
After  the  battle  of  Anghiari,  when  Frederick  was  pressed 
to  desert  the  Visconti  and  ally  himself  with  the  Church, 
he  replied  that  he  had  given  his  promise  to  Visconti  in 
good  fortune  and  did  not  wish  to  fail  him  in  bad ;  that 
the  time  of  his  condotta  was  settled  and  he  wished  to 
fulfil  it  like  a  loyal  knight ;  after  it  was  completed  he 
desired,  and  even  prayed,  his  Holiness  to  use  his  arm, 
which  was  most  ready  to  serve  him,  but  now  he  feared 
dishonour  more  than  dangers.  He  wished  to  join  his 
brother-in-law,  Manfredi,  at  Russi,  but  the  passes  be- 
tween that  place  and  Cesena  were  well  guarded,  and 
Cesena  swarmed  with  spies  who  gave  information  of  his 
every  action.  He  received  message  after  message  as 
from  his  fatlier,  who  was  ill  and  wished  to  see  him  before 
lie  died,  and  left  by  the  gate  of  Urbino,  much  disturbed, 
calling  his  men  to  come  with  him.  The  enemy  being 
informed  of  his  departure  and  its  cause  guarded  the 
passes  carelessly,  and  having  gone  several  miles  towards 
Urbino  he  turned  and  joined  his  brother-in-law,  passing 
through  the   badly   guarded    passes   and    leaving   them 
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deceived  and  dejected.  His  troop  was  the  victim  of  a 
curious  panic  which  was  never  explained :  one  bright 
moonhght  night,  when  he  was  leading  it  from  Faenza, 
a  noise  like  the  clashing  of  arms  was  heard,  and  was 
repeated  near  at  hand.  The  whole  400  then  lost  their 
heads  and  rushed,  frightened,  on  each  other  and 
struggled  for  10  minutes,  >  while  their  terrified  horses 
bolted  in  all  directions.  When  dawn  broke  the  greatest 
confusion  reigned  ;  horse  soldiers  on  foot,  foot  soldiers 
on  horseback,  and  many  lying  wounded,  while  some  of 
the   horses   were   dead. 

He  took  S.  Leo,  the  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Monte- 
feltro,  which  appeared  to  occupy  an  impregnable  position, 
seated  high  on  an  isolated  rock  and  only  approached  by 
a  zigzag  road  along  the  ridge,  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
Matteo  Grifone,  who  had  been  a  miller,  and  a  band 
of  20  picked  men.  On  a  dark  and  rainy  night  he  made 
his  way  to  an  outpost,  which  he  knew  to  be  seldom 
occupied,  and  effected  an  entrance  with  scaling  ladders, 
accompanied  by  one  comrade.  They  then  put  up  the 
chain  outside  the  gate  so  that  the  guard  could  not  go 
out,  and,  according  to  Dennistoun,  also  fastened  up  the 
doors  of  the  houses  with  the  chains  which  hung  outside, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  only  those  which 
divided  quarter  from  quarter  as  at  Spello,  where  the 
chains  may  still  be  seen  hanging  in  their  places.  At 
dawn  Frederick  led  his  troops  to  the  assault.  The 
defenders  of  the  castle  went  to  the  gates  to  defend 
them,  as  of  most  importance,  or,  according  to  Dennis- 
toun, salhed  out  down  the  ridge  to  repel  the  assault. 
The  gates  were  then  closed  upon  them,  or  the  20  picked 
men  were  admitted  and  proceeded  to  the  castle  while 
they  were  trying  to  undo  the  city  gates,  and  with  ensigns 
displayed,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  raised  the 
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cry  of  "  Feltro,  Feltro !  "  The  few  defenders  thought 
the  townsmen,  or  their  fellows  had  sided  with  the  enemy 
and  surrendered  without  a  blow  and  Malatesta  lost  the 
place.  This  occurred  on  October  22,  1441.  His  father 
died  February  22,  1443,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Oddantonio,  who  was  slain  by  the  Urbinates,  together 
with  two  favourites  who  had  led  him  into  evil  courses, 
in  the  following  year,  and  thus  Frederick  became  lord 
of  Urbino.  Not  without  conditions,  however,  for  the 
people  were  very  nervous  as  to  his  taking  vengeance 
for  his  half-brother's  death,  and  a  procession  went  to 
the  Pesaro  gate,  called  Lavaggine,  which  was  closed, 
consisting  of  the  bishop,  the  clergy  and  citizens,  with 
their  magistrates.  The  count  waited  outside  and  im- 
mediately asked  them  to  open.  The  magistrates  made 
answer  "  That  they  did  not  ask  nor  wish  any  other  lord 
than  he,  but  that  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  they  required 
him  first  to  promise,  and  solemnly  and  from  his  heart 
to  swear  that  he  would  pardon  both  particularly  and 
generally  the  crime  committed  and  all  the  wrongs  which 
had  happened  in  the  tumult,  that  they  should  be  certain 
and  sure  that  he  desired  their  health  and  not  their  ruin ; 
the  things  done  were  irrevocable,  repentance  was  in- 
voluntary ;  nor  ought  he  for  the  sin  of  a  few  to  wish  the 
entire  desolation  of  a  people  so  devoted  to  him  and,  on 
the  whole,  innocent.  Manfredi  and  Tommaso  with  their 
wickedness  had  killed  the  duke,  and  the  same  had 
received  from  God  by  means  of  the  hand  of  the  offenders 
merited  punishment ;  let  him  embrace  then  the  part  of 
mercy,  and  as  they  desired  him  for  their  lord,  let  him 
show  himself  gentle  and  kind.  In  the  communal  archives 
of  Urbino  is  preserved  an  instrument  demanding  certain 
concessions,  drawn  up  at  this  time  and  acceded  to  by 
Frederick,  in  the  form  of  20  questions  and  answers. 


Frederic    of    .Montcfeltro    (from    a    bns     relief). 


To  fact'  f>.  j6o 
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He  was  at  that  time  serving  with  Sforza  and  had 
command  of  400  lances  and  461  infantry  "  for  the 
common  defence,"  having  offered  his  services  to  the  Pope 
Pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1445,  for  having  purchased  Pesaro 
and  Fossombrone  for  13,000  ducats,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  Sigismond  Malatesta,  who  had  paid  to 
the  Apostohc  Camera  6,300  ducats,  as  much  for  them  as 
for  Rimini  and  Fano.  This  excommunication  was  taken 
off  by  Nicholas  V.  on  his  election  m  1447,  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  all  his  rights.  The  Florentines  now  gave 
him  a  "  condotta,"  and  he  was  in  the  field  in  8  days, 
being  opposed  to  Malatesta,  who  was  engaged  by  Alfonso 
of  Naples.  By  way  of  a  diversion  Malatesta  stirred  up 
rebellion  in  Fossombrone  ;  but  Frederick  remained  true 
to  his  engagements  with  Florence,  which  promised  (with 
appreciation  of  his  loyalty)  to  make  good  all  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  or  might  sustain,  and  also 
addressed  threatening  letters  to  Malatesta.  He  regained 
Fossombrone  in  three  days,  and  forbad  his  soldiers  to 
put  it  to  fire  and  sword.  They  fell  in  fury  on  the  leader 
of  the  revolt,  but  Frederick  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  and  saved  him,  and  a  few  days  after  made 
him  his  treasurer,  thus  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
Alfonso  withdrew  his  troops  and  money  and  Sigismond 
Malatesta  fearing  the  Florentines,  the  King  (of  Naples) 
and  his  people,  "  old  fox  that  he  was,"  negotiated  with 
them  and  the  Venetians,  letting  them  think  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  Neapolitans  of  his  own  accord.  These 
tactics  were  successful,  and  the  Florentines,  wishing  to 
have  another  valiant  captain  in  their  pay,  gave  him  equal 
rank  with  Frederick.  In  all  his  engagements  Frederick 
had  shown  unusual  probity  and  honour,  and  he  was 
offered  by  Sforza  the  conduct  of  his  army  in  very  flatter- 
ing terms,  when  he  became  Duke  of  Milan.     In  honour 
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of  his  exaltation  he  proclaimed  a  tournament  m  1450, 
which  was  preceded  by  omens  of  evil,  and  in  which 
Frederick  received  the  hurt  which  disfigured  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Guidangelo  de'  Ranieri,  a  gentleman 
of  Urbino,  arrived,  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  a  recent 
passage  of  arms  at  Florence.  The  count  embraced  him 
and  hung  a  golden  chain  on  his  neck.  He  ran  one  course 
and  did  not  touch  Frederick,  receiving  a  sharp  reproof 
therefore.  On  repeating  the  course,  the  knight  being 
on  a  small  horse,  his  lance  glanced  upwards  from  the 
count's  armour  and  was  shivered  against  the  visor, 
knocking  out  the  right  eye  and  breaking  the  bone  of 
the  nose.  He  kepi  his  seat,  and  assured  those  who 
flocked  round  of  a  speedy  cure  and  that  he  would  be 
better  able  to  see  with  one  good  eye  than  with  100 
ordinary  ones.  Ranieri  ran  to  implore  pardon,  but 
Frederick  replied  that  it  was  not  needed,  for  there  was 
no  fault,  and  if  fault  there  were  it  was  his.  After  his 
recovery  he  tried  to  take  Montone  by  a  coup  de  main, 
but  Giacoma,  sister  of  Fortebraccio,  defended  it  so  well 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Sigismond  Malatesta 
having  been  bought  b\-  Sforza,  Frederick  renounced  his 
engagement  rather  than  be  brought  into  friendly  contact 
with  him  ;  so  he  took  service  with  Alfonso,  King  of 
Naples,  who  had  said  that  he  would  not  have  an  Italian 
captain  for  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  them,  but 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Venetians  engaged 
Frederick  at  a  salary  of  1,500  ducats  a  month  for  his 
own  pay  and  8  ducats  of  10  florins  for  each  lance  and  2 
for  each  foot  soldier ;  his  company  to  consist  of  700 
lances  and  600  infantry.  A  few  days  before  peace  was 
concluded  a  subsidy  of  36,000  ducats  reached  him,  which 
he  offered  to  return  as  no  longer  required.  Alfonso, 
regarding  the  offer  as  a  sign  of  quite  unusual  conscien- 
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tiousness,  desired  him  to  retain  the  money  on  account 
of  future  services.  Frederick  went  to  Naples  to  express 
his  thanks  in  person.  His  first  wife  died  about  1457, 
and  he  was  married  to  Battista  Sforza,  the  daughter  of 
the  lord  of  Pesaro,  in  November,  1459.  The  bride  was 
but  13  years  old,  and  hardly  of  marriageable  age,  but 
this  was  a  love  match  and  he  was  greatly  attached  to 
her  while  she  lived,  and  mourned  her  sincerely  after 
death.  He  was,  with  Alessandro  Sforza,  serving  the 
King  of  Naples  again  in  1460,  opposing  Jacopo  Piccinino, 
who  was  engaged  by  Queen  Giovanna.  At  San 
Fabriano  while  keeping  the  lists  for  a  contest  between 
two  Aragonese  and  two  Angevin  knights,  he  strained 
his  back  so  severely  that  he  could  not  move  and  was 
lifted  from  his  house  in  great  pain.  Next  day  a  fight 
took  place  which,  at  first  a  slight  skirmish,  gradually 
involved  the  whole  army.  Swathed  in  bandages  he  had 
himself  lifted  on  his  horse,  and  though  without  armour, 
headed  a  charge  of  the  reserve.  Two  horses  were  killed 
under  him,  and  much  of  his  mihtary  reputation  dated 
from  this  disastrous  and  bloody  day,  when  he  showed 
such  bravery  and  contempt  for  pain.  They  fought  for 
20  hours,  finishing  by  torchhght.  In  this  year  his  con- 
dotta  with  the  Pope  finished.  Pius  H.  being  avaricious, 
and  his  ministers  being  corrupt,  Frederick's  army  had 
suffered,  and  it  required  a  very  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Pope  (on  October  i,  1461)  to  persuade  him 
to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  taking  the  castle  of  Verucchio,  the  original 
nest  of  the  Malatestas,  by  a  stratagem  in  the  following 
year.  He  wrote  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Sigismond 
Malatesta  to  the  Castellan,  and  sealed  it  with  his  seal, 
in  which  he  said  that  if  he  had  not  enough  soldiers  to 
defend  the  castle  he  should  let  him  know  quickly,  and 
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he  would  send  them.  He  then  selected  i6  men,  whom 
he  sent  to  the  castle  at  night ;  pretending  that  they  had 
been  discovered  they  ran  to  the  door,  knocking  and 
crying  that  they  were  pursued.  The  Castellan  opened, 
having  first  had  the  countersign  given  him,  which  was 
a  piece  of  money  broken  in  two.  But  a  page  who  had 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  examining  them,  said,  pomting  to 
one,  "  I  have  seen  this  man  at  the  Court  of  Urbino." 
"  Quite  true,"  he  answered  composedly  ;  "  I  am  a  soldier 
of  fortune  and  serve  the  man  who  pays  me  best,  like 
Malatesta."  Safely  within  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
Castellan,  crying,  "  Chiesa,  Chiesa !  "  the  war  cry  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Church,  and  introduced  their  companions. 
We  are  not  told  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  counter- 
sign, nor  of  Sigismond's  seal.  It  was  towards  the  end 
of  this  year  that  he  received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant - 
General  of  the  Ecclesiastical  forces,  the  brevet  bearing 
date  November  3.  He  conquered  Malatesta's  dominions 
for  the  Church,  Malatesta  having  held  them  as  a  Vicariat, 
and  at  Fano  kept  chivalrous  faith  with  the  family, 
escorting  them  to  their  place  of  embarkation  for  Rimini 
without  ransom.  This  was  practically  the  termination 
of  the  long  duel  between  the  two  leaders. 

In  1464  he  returned  to  Urbino,  where  he  stayed  the 
whole  of  1465,  and  commenced  his  palace,  the  most 
highly  praised  princely  residence  of  the  century.  In  the 
Church  of  S.  Domenico  in  that  city  is  a  sepulchral  slab 
saying  that  here  repose  the  bones  of  Baccio  Pontelli  of 
Florence,  "  architect  of  the  palace  erected  by  Frederick," 
but  the  real  architect  was  Luciano  di  Laurana  of 
Dalmatia,  as  Baldi  says,  and  the  diploma  given  him  by 
Frederick,  on  June  li,  1468,  bears  out  his  assertion. 
In  1 48 1  Pontelli  was  at  Urbino,  when  he  probably  made 
the  drawing  for  Lorenzo  de   Medici,  signed  by  him  as 


/  fi    ill.  „     .  _ 


Courtyard  of  tlie  Ducal  Palace,   Urbiuo. 


To  face  p.   364. 
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"  Carpenter,"  which  has  partly  caused  its  ascription  to 
him.  He  may  have  had  something;  to  do  with  the 
courtyard,  the  design  of  which  is  practicahy  repeated 
in  the  smaller  palace  at  Gubbio.  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
has  also  had  the  design  of  the  palace  ascribed  to  him, 
buf  it  is  more  probable  that  he  worked  as  ornamental 
sculptor,  doing  some  of  the  door  jambs,  which  are 
beautifully  carved  with  warlike  emblems,  and  the  panels 
of  military  engines  and  mechanical  objects  which  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace  as  a  kind  of  podmm,  but 
are  now  preserved  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  floor. 
There  was  an  earlier  palace  on  part  of  the  same  site, 
and  the  substructures  which  contained  the  stables,  store- 
rooms, etc.,  and  probably  partly  belonged  to  it,  are 
enormous.  The  view  of  this  side  with  the  great  towers 
between  which  are  the  three  balconies  one  above  the 
other,  while  in  the  foreground  are  the  arches  of  the 
substructures  of  the  market  place  constructed  by 
Frederick,  gives  one  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  resources 
which  he  controlled,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  his 
projects.  The  wall  was  battlemented  all  round  originally 
but  the  spaces  were  filled  up  at  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century  to  add  another  storey.  The  columns  of  the 
courtyard  are  monoliths  of  travertine,  and  a  long 
inscription  runs  round  the  frieze  above  the  graceful 
arches.  The  door  seen  at  the  back  in  the  illustration 
is  that  which  led  to  the  celebrated  library  upon  which 
Vespasiano  da  Bisticci  tells  us  he  expended  more  than 
20,000  ducats,  and  since  he  had  to  do  with  the  collecting 
of  it  he  probably  knew.  A  small  relief  portrait  by 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  is  in  the  wall  above  it.  The  great 
staircase  leads  to  the  state  rooms  from  this  corner. 
Very  little  remains  of  their  former  magnificence  but 
carving  and  inlaid  work,  the  tapestries  having  been  taken 
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to  Florence  and  the  objects  of  art  dispersed.  One  room 
has  a  fine  plastered  ceiling,  very  fanciful  in  design,  and 
is  hung  with  tapestries.  The  doors  are  several  of  them 
covered  with  very  beautiful  inlays  and  the  studio  of  the 
duke  is  entirely  surrounded  by  them.  In  one  niche  his 
armour  is  shown  as  if  hanging  up,  close  by  is  a  portrait 
of  him,  and  elsewhere  in  the  room  three  figures  of 
Christian  Virtues.  The  design  of  these  figures  and  of 
those  on  the  door  is  ascribed  to  Botticelli,  with  some 
probability.  In  another  niche  is  represented  his 
reading  desk  with  books  upon  it,  and  close  by  is  an 
organ  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  covered  terrace, 
upon  which  a  squirrel  runs,  while  a  landscape  is  seen 
through  the  arches.  On  the  seats  and  in  the  cupboards, 
which  are  represented  in  the  inlays,  are  strewn  various 
objects,  such  as  might  be  left  there  if  the  room  were  in 
use,  musical  instruments,  cushions,  music  books,  dishes 
of  fruit,  etc.,  all  represented  with  wonderful  realism  with- 
out overpassing  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  art.  The 
work  was  probably  done  by  "  Johan  Castellano,"  whose 
name  is  on  the  organ,  but  who  is  otherwise  unknown 
to  fame.  The  door  jambs  are  of  stone,  carved  with  great 
detail  and  perfectly  preserved.  The  chimney-pieces  are 
also  often  beautifully  carved.  That  in  the  Sala  degli 
Angeli  is  on  the  whole  the  most  remarkable  ;  it  is  the 
work  of  Domenico  Roselli.  The  little  chapel  also  has 
very  elaborate  carving  of  arabesques,  but  of  a  later 
date.  The  room  next  to  it  was  inhabited  by  Ariosto 
when  at  the  Court  of  Urbino,  and  in  another  James 
Stuart,  who  claimed  to  be  James  III.  of  England,  lived 
from  1 7 17  to  1722. 

Pius  II.  being  dead  in  1464,  Paul  II.  succeeded  him 
and  confirmed  Frederick  as  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church, 
and  in  1467  he  was  captain-general  of  the  league,  when 
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he  encountered  Colleoni  leading  the  army  of  the  Floren- 
tine refugees  at  MoHnella  on  July  25.  They  fought 
for  6  or  8  hours,  both  armies  having  marched  some 
distance  first,  and  the  day  being  intensely  hot.  When 
darkness  approached  Colleoni  sent  a  trumpet  to 
Frederick,  suggesting  that  as  it  was  high  time  to 
seek  repose  they  had  better  be  done  for  the  day ! 
The  staff  warmly  seconded  the  proposal,  as  they  were 
three  miles  from  their  intended  quarters,  so  by  common 
consent  the  troops  were  recalled,  and  whilst  the  soldiery 
lit  torches  and  fires,  as  substitutes  for  the  now  deepened 
twilight,  the  leaders  mutually  advanced  to  shake  hands 
and  congratulate  each  other  on  their  escapes !  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  resemblance  to  the  doings 
in  Looking-Glass  Land,  there  was  real  fighting  at  this 
battle  ;  400  horses  were  killed,  and  Frederick  himself 
had  his  killed  under  him,  while  it  is  noticeable  also  as 
being  the  first  time,  according  to  report,  that  fl)'ing 
artillery  was  used  in  the  field,  though  firearms  of  a  sort 
were  certainly  used  more  than  a  century  before,  as  is 
proved  by  the  mention  of  "  Schioppo,"  a  sort  of  hand 
firearm,  in  a  register  dated  February  20,  1340,  in  the 
Castle  of  Frassineto  di  Po,  consigned  to  Porolo  dei  Mur- 
liani,  Castellan  for  the  Visconti ;  while  bombards  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  February  18,  1391,  in  the 
communal  archives  of  Vercelli.  And  Bologna  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  had  wall,  country,  and  hand 
artillery,  two  inventories  showing  what  artillery  belonged 
to  the  commune  in  1381  and  1397  being  still  extant. 
Those  used  at  Molinella  were  called  "  Spingards,"  and 
were  long  swivels  measuring  three  cubits,  mounted  upon 
carriages  and  discharging  balls  just  larger  than  a  walnut, 
and  were  the  invention  of  Colleoni,  though  Ugolini  says 
it    was    Frederick    who    used    them.       \^espasiano    da 
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Bisticci's  account  of  the  matter  is  quaint.  "  After 
fighting  for  six  hours  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  stood  forth 
and  said,  '  Brave  captains,  the  hour  is  late,  and  you 
have  fought  manfully  on  both  sides.  It  appears  to  me 
time  to  end  the  feat  of  arms.'  The  Duke  of  Urbino 
confirmed  the  same,  that  it  appeared  to  him  time  to 
leave  off.  Then  the  duke  said  further  that  they  asked 
them  to  be  good  enough  to  terminate  the  feat  of  arms. 
They  could  do  no  more  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
shame  they  would  have  asked  them,  and  it  was  singularly 
gracious  of  them  to  ask  it.  Also  on  account  of  the 
heat  and  from  their  having  to  get  up  from  their  lodgings 
and  come  to  those  of  the  enemy  as  they  had  done.  The 
feat  of  arms  being  ended  it  was  judged  that  the  people 
of  the  league  had  done  better  than  those  of  Colleoni,  and 
that  the  duke  had  done  a  very  wise  thing  and  the  onh- 
thing  which  could  be  done  to  save  his  army  "  (for  he  had 
only  1,500  men  against  5,000). 

Frederick's  son  Guidobaldo  was  born  January  24,  1472, 
and  his  dearly  loved  wife  died  at  Gubbio  rather  more 
than  two  years  later,  on  July  5,  1474,  at  the  age  of  only 
27  years.  Her  body  was  brought  to  Urbino,  and  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Bernardino.  Shortly  before  he  had 
been  to  Florence  to  receive  especial  honours  from  the 
republic  for  the  successful  campaign  against  Volterra, 
which  had  lasted  but  a  month,  for  "  he  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  give  themselves  up,"  as  da  Bisticci  relates,  "  on 
condition  that  their  persons  and  belongings  should  be 
respected.  They  entered  the  cit)-,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
that  there  was  to  be  nothing  touched  under  pain  of  the 
gallows.  But  the  Duke  of  Milan's  people  began  sacking. 
So  the  duke  with  arms  in  hand,  and  the  Commissaries 
ran  to  the  place  to  stop  it,  but  the  men-at-arms  also  began 
so  that  there  was   such  disorder  that   it   could   not   be 
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stopped.  He  did  what  he  could,  but  it  was  one  of  his 
greatest  vexations,  so  that  he  burst  into  tears.  The 
taking  of  Volterra  was  thought  a  great  achievement,  for 
the  Signory  used  to  say  that  500  men  within  the  walls 
could  defend  it  against  the  whole  of  Italy.  So  the 
Florentines  did  him  the  greatest  honour  they  could. 
They  gave  him  two  pieces  of  gold  brocade  and  two 
basins  which  belonged  to  the  Signory  which  were  worth 
1,000  ducats  or  more.  They  also  gave  him  the  palace  of 
Rusciano  with  all  the  possessions  belonging  to  it."  He 
had  a  standard  with  the  arms  of  the  republic,  a  jewelled 
helmet,  a  finely  caparisoned  horse,  silver  and  tapestries, 
according  to  another  account.  He  had  now  wielded  the 
batons  and  enjoyed  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  five 
great  Peninsular  powers.  lie  was  made  duke  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  1474,  with  great  ceremony  in  S.  Peter's,  and 
general  of  the  new  league.  He  was  engaged  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  league,  Ferrara,  Milan,  and  Florence, 
without  the  Pope,  to  fight  against  the  Venetians  who 
were  attacking  Ferrara.  The  latter  sent  to  offer  him 
80,000  ducats  if  he  would  stay  at  home :  only  to  be  in 
their  service  so  that  he  might  not  oppose  them.  One  of 
his  head  officers  who  heard  the  offer  turned  to  him  when 
the  Venetian  envoy  had  gone  out  and  said,  "  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  80,000  ducats  to  stay  at  home !  "  The 
duke  replied  like  an  honest  man,  "  Good  faith  and  its 
observance  are  finer,  and  are  worth  all  the  gold  in  the 
world."  It  was  a  fatal  engagement,  for  on  September 
10,  1482,  he  died  at  Ferrara,  of  fever  contracted  among 
the  flooded  lands  round  that  city.  His  body  was  met  at 
the  borders  of  the  state  by  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  all  the  people  went  to  the  city  gate,  where 
they  raised  great  sound  of  weeping.  It  was  embalmed 
and   placed   in    a   wooden   chest,  enclosed    in  a   marble 
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sarcophagus  in  the  new  church  of  the  Zoccolantines  close 
to  that  of  S.  Donate.  Thirty  years  after  his  death  it  was 
opened  by  his  grandson,  Duke  Francesco  Maria,  and 
remained  open  till  1603.  In  that  year  Baldi  saw  it  and 
described  it  as  like  a  wooden  effigy  with  white  skin 
stretched  on  the  bones,  the  point  of  the  nose  only  being 
a  little  corrupted.  The  head  and  beard  were  shaven 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times ;  he  wore  a 
doublet  of  cut  velvet  with  scarlet  hose,  and  on  his  head 
a  large  cap  of  faded  red ;  he  was  wrapped  in  a  long  robe 
of  cut  velvet  of  chestnut  colour,  lined  with  red,  and  had 
his  sword  by  his  side.  He  was  over  middle  lieight,  his 
face  rather  pale,  nose  aquiline  but  broken,  a  broad  fore- 
head, and  his  expression  was  "  between  pleasant  and 
grave."     He  was  60  years  old  when  he  died. 

He  was  a  many  sided  man,  and  an  excellent  ruler.  It 
is  worth  while  to  quote  what  da  Bisticci  and  Baldi  say  of 
him  as  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  homely  life,  and 
show  how  accessible  he  was  to  all  his  people  and  what 
interest  he  took  in  their  affairs,  though  at  the  same  time 
his  court  was  the  resort  of  men  of  culture  and  the  school 
where  many  young  nobles  were  trained  in  the  duties 
of  knightly  observance  and  courtly  courage.  "  He  was 
singularly  religious,  and  most  observant  of  the  Divine 
commands.  He  fasted  on  all  the  vigils  of  the  church 
and  in  Lent.  The  year  before  he  died  Signer 
Ottaviano,  loving  him  as  he  did,  thought  that  the  Lenten 
fast  was  bad  for  him,  and  got  him  a  dispensation  from 
Rome,  which  was  presented  to  him  one  morning.  He 
turned  to  Signor  Ottaviano  and  began  to  laugh,  and 
said  that  he  thanked  him,  then  he  said,  '  If  I  can  and  do 
breakfast,  why  do  you  wish  me  to  do  differently  ?  What 
example  should  I  set  if  I  did  so  ?  '  and  he  did  as  he  had 
done  up  to  that  day.      Every  morning  he  and  such  inhabit- 
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ants  as  chose  heard  a  sermon  and  after  the  preaching, 
mass,  kneeling,  and  every  morning  while  breakfasting 
he  had  read  to  him  some  sacred  writing,  and  when  a  fine 
passage  came  he  made  the  reader  stop  so  that  he  might 
understand  better."  It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  called  him 
"  the  great  Christian."  "  He  was  most  liberal  in  his 
charities,  and  was  in  a  word  the  '  refreshment '  of  all 
honest  men.  There  were  few  literary  men  whom  the 
duke  had  not  rewarded  generously  ;  Campanus,  a  very 
learned  man,  being  in  need,  had  more  than  i,000  ducats 
from  him.  In  Florence  only  he  gave  50,000  ducats  or 
more  to  literary  men  for  important  works.  I  do  not 
speak  of  what  he  gave  at  Rome  or  Naples,  which  are  not 
known  to  me."  He  always  had  some  learned  man  in  his 
house  whom  he  provided  for  well.  No  learned  man  came 
to  any  of  his  signories  without  being  honoured  and 
lodged  in  his  house.  "  He  heard  Maestro  Lazzaro  read 
the  ethics  of  Aristotle  with  and  without  comments,  and 
he  not  only  heard  but  disputed  about  the  difficult  pass- 
ages, and  having  studied  logic  he  understood  arguing 
very  well,  being  of  a  very  ready  mind.  Having  heard  the 
whole  of  the  ethics  many  times  and  knowing  them  almost 
by  heart,  so  that  he  gave  his  preceptor  trouble  in  the  dis- 
cussion, he  made  him  read  the  politics,  then  he  went  on 
to  the  physics  and  other  works  of  Aristotle.  He  read 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  knew  well  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  ancient  doctors,  such  as  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Augustine,  S.  Gregory,  all  of  whose  works  he  had ;  and 
all  the  Greek  doctors  whose  works  were  translated  into 
Latin,  such  as  the  sermons  of  Basil,  John  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Nisenus,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and 
Epheren.  He  wished  to  have  knowledge  of  everything, 
sacred  and  profane,  poets,  and  historians,  and  he  often 
read  and  had  read  to  him  Livy,  Sallust.  Quintius  Cur- 
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tius,  Justin,  the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  which  he  praised 
very  highly,  all  the  48  lives  of  Plutarch,  the  writers  of  the 
decadence,  etc.  No  one,  lords  or  private  persons,  knew 
more  about  architecture  than  he  did  :  although  he  had 
architects  around  him  he  gave  measures,  proportions,  and 
details  for  his  palaces,  and  to  hear  him  talk  about  it  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  his  principal  business.  He 
also  understood  fortif)dng,  and  altered  several  of  his 
castles  to  meet  the  difference  caused  by  the  use  of  bom- 
bards. He  was  proficient  in  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
and  delighted  himself  with  nmsic,  understanding  it  well. 
There  was  no  instrument  which  he  had  not  in  his  house, 
but  he  was  fonder  of  delicate  than  great  instruments. 
He  also  could  talk  of  sculpture  and  pamting  as  if  they 
were  his  own  arts,  and  not  finding  painters  to  his  taste 
in  Italy  for  oil  painting,  sent  to  Flanders  for  a  '  solemn  ' 
one,  who  came  to  Urbino  and  did  many  things  there,  in 
particular  in  his  studio  where  he  painted  philosophers 
and  poets  and  doctors  of  the  church,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  so  drew  his  lordship  that  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  life.  He  also  had  Flemish  tapestry  weavers  who 
worked  in  gold  and  silk  mixed  with  worsted  so  that  the 
like  were  never  seen  done  with  the  brush,  and  he  had  the 
doors  worked  in  tarsia  which  were  also  as  good  as  could 
be  done  with  the  brush,  and  he  had  a  studio  worked  with 
such  wonderful  artifice  that  if  it  were  done  with  the  brush 
or  with  silver,  or  in  relief,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should 
be  equal  to  it.  Everything  which  he  had  to  do  he  did 
in  the  best  manner  possible." 

"  His  own  establishment  was  conducted  with  the 
regularity  of  a  religious  fraternity  rather  than  like  a 
military  household.  Gambling  and  swearing  were  un- 
known, and  singular  decorum  of  language  was  observed, 
whilst  numerous  noble  youths,  sent  there  to  learn  good 
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manners  and  military  discipline,  were  brought  up  under 
the  most  exemplary  tuition.  Above  all  he  had  care 
of  the  young  nobles,  whom  almost  every  patrician  family 
sent  to  him,  to  fortif}-  their  minds  and  bodies  in  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  whom  he  reminded  of  what 
great  value  were  strength  and  valour,  what  a  disgrace 
vileness  and  idleness  ;  that  they  should  show  themselves 
worthy  of  their  ancestors,  confront  danger,  despise  death, 
and  burn  with  love  of  glory.  In  the  summer  he  rode 
at  dawn  when  he  was  at  Urbino,  with  four  or  six  horses 
and  one  or  two  servants  without  arms,  and  he  went  into 
the  country  for  3  or  4  miles.  Then  he  returned  when 
others  were  getting  up,  and  dismounting  was  ready  for 
mass  and  heard  it ;  then  he  went  mto  a  garden  with  all 
the  gates  open,  and  gave  audience  to  any  until  the  horn 
sounded  for  breakfast.  At  table  he  sat  with  all  the 
doors  open,  and  he  never  ate  without  the  room  being  full. 
According  to  the  season  he  was  read  to,  in  Lent  Spiritual 
things,  at  other  times  Livy's  histories,  all  in  Latin.  An)' 
one  could  talk  to  him  while  he  was  eating  or  after  he  had 
finished.  Then  he  had  a  judge  of  appeal  who  after  each 
meal  propounded  his  cases  to  him  in  Latin,  case  by  case. 
He  decided  and  gave  his  decision  m  Latin.  In  summer 
when  he  had  risen  from  table  and  given  audience  to  any 
who  wished  it,  he  went  to  his  own  room  and  heard  read- 
ing again.  Near  the  hour  of  vespers  he  went  out  and 
gave  audience  to  any  by  the  way.  Then  he  went  to  visit 
the  holy  women  of  S.  Chiara,  or  to  a  convent  of  S. 
Francis,  where  there  was  a  fine  large  meadow  and  a 
splendid  view.  There  he  sat  down,  and  30  or  40  youths 
of  his  household  took  off  their  doublets  and  set  to  work 
to  throw  the  'verga '  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
them.  When  they  did  not  run  well,  or  were  awkward  in 
the  catching  he  reproved  them  so  that  they  might  become 
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dexterous  and  not  laz}-.  During  the  exercises  ever}-one 
was  free  to  speak  to  the  lord,  and  he  remained  not  less 
for  this  than  for  anything  else.  When  it  was  about 
supper  time  he  turned  to  those  young  men  and  told  them 
to  put  their  things  on  again.  Returned  to  the  house  he 
had  supper  in  the  same  fashion  as  breakfast.  He 
stayed  some  time  to  see  if  anyone  wished  to  speak  to 
him,  if  there  was  no  one  he  went  to  his  room  with  his 
principal  lords  and  gentlemen  and  spoke  to  them  fam- 
iliarly. Sometimes  he  would  say  to  them,  '  To-morrow 
you  should  get  up  early  and  go  to  walk  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing ;  you  are  young  and  sleep  easily,  you  should  say  you 
will  come,  but  you  will  do  nothing — good  evening.'  " 

Pietro  Cyrneo,  a  resident  in  \'enice,  against  which  he 
was  fighting,  speaks  of  him  thus  in  noticing  his  death : 
"  He  was  gifted  with  all  virtues  beyond  all  other  mortals  ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  prudence,  truthful  in  his 
discourse,  righteous  in  his  judgments,  provident  in  his 
counsels,  conspicuous  for  his  worth,  distinguished  for  the 
uniform  purity  of  his  morals,  liberal  of  his  charities  ;  most 
eloquent,  of  unprecedented  equity,  consummate  justice, 
singular  sincerity,  superhuman  wisdom  ;  equally  learned 
in  every  branch  of  study,  patient  under  reverses,  most 
moderate  in  prosperity  ;  the  bravest  of  generals.  He 
was  most  ready  in  stratagems,  in  ambuscades,  in  sudden 
assaults,  in  false  attacks,  in  making  new  opportunities 
and  profiting  by  them,  in  tiring  the  enemy,  in  selecting 
and  fortifying  quarters,  in  the  art  of  siege,  in  the  use  of 
artillery.  His  manners  were  most  temperate,  peaceable, 
modest,  sweet,  and  affable,  nor  did  he  ever  let  himself 
be  carried  away  by  anger.  And  his  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
took  especial  care,  loved  and  respected  him,  having  the 
greatest  trust  in  their  captain,  and  this  is  a  good  founda- 
tion for  victory.       The  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind  was 
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unquestionably  that  strict  observance  of  good  faith,  a 
total  absence  of  which  is  the  fatal  characteristic,  the 
indelible  stain  of  his  age.  He  never  failed  in  keep- 
ing his  promises."  So  everyone  testifies.  "  He  v^^as  32 
years  and  more  in  the  service  of  Kings  Alfonso  and 
Ferdinand,  and  he  not  only  kept  faith  in  things  which 
were  written  down,  but  also  in  those  to  which  his  simple 
word  bound  him.  At  one  time  when  his  engagement 
was  finished  the  Venetians,  knowing  this,  sent  an  ambas- 
sador when  he  was  in  camp  between  Imola  and  Faenza, 
and  the  commissaries  of  the  league  were  there,  of  his 
Majesty  the  King,  of  the  State  of  Milan,  and  of  the 
Florentines.  Having  come  to  the  duke  and  explained 
the  reason  of  his  embassy,  the  duke  replied  that  he  should 
prefer  to  have  what  he  had  to  say  said  in  the  presence  of 
the  commissaries  of  the  league,  that  although  his 
'  ferma '  was  finished  as  he  said,  his  duty  still  remained, 
and  he  was  bound  to  his  majesty.  The  ambassador 
therefore  departed  to  Cervia,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  from 
thence  offering  him  100,000  ducats  in  time  of  war,  and 
60,000  in  time  of  peace.  When  the  letter  arrived  he 
would  not  read  it,  but  sent  it  to  the  commissaries  and  did 
not  answer  it,  having  told  the  ambassador  and  the  com- 
missaries that  he  wished  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  King 
as  he  had  been  up  to  that  time,  an  instance  of  his  abso- 
lute loyalty  in  choosing  to  observe  not  only  what  he  was 
obliged,  but  also  that  which  he  had  no  obligation  to  do." 
He  commissioned  certain  persons  called  "  revisors  "  to 
perambulate  the  State,  and  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Among  matters  specially  committed  to  them 
were  the  following:  To  inquire  into  the  requirements  of 
religious  houses :  to  ascertain  where  maidens  of  good 
reputation  were  unable  from  poverty  to  obtain  husbands  : 
to  inform  themselves  secretly  as  to  modest  paupers :  to 
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learn  what  traders  or  shopkeepers  were  distressed  by 
large  families,  debts,  or  any  particular  misadventure.  In 
order  to  secure  efficiency  to  this  charitable  espionage, 
these  officers  were  privileged  to  pass  at  all  times  into  the 
sovereign's  presence,  and  it  is  said  that  a  porter  or  groom 
of  the  chamber,  who  had  rudel\'  denied  one  of  them 
access,  was  summarily  punished  with  a  public  whipping. 
Nor  did  he  stop  here  :  in  his  daily  rides  and  walks,  and  in 
the  "  Piano  di  Mercato,"  he  used  to  mix  with  his  people, 
taking  one  and  another  by  the  arm,  or  putting  his  hand 
on  their  shoulders,  asking  questions  of  one,  joking  with 
another,  and  when  lie  went  through  the  city  and  all 
greeted  him,  he  answered  the  salute  of  all ;  so  that 
Ottaviano  I'baldini  was  accustomed  to  say  to  a  very 
busy  man,  "  You  have  more  to  do  than  Frederick's 
berretta."  He  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  compose 
quarrels,  all  over  his  dominions,  and  joined  in  the 
festivals  of  his  subjects,  adding  himself  to  marriage  pro- 
cessions and  so  on,  asking  questions  of  those  he  met  such 
as  "  Where  is  your  brother }  "  "  Have  you  yet  taken  a 
wife  ?  "  "  How  is  business  ?  "  He  always  disliked  any- 
one in  his  presence  saying  evil  of  anyone,  thinking  it  a 
vile  proceeding.  During  a  famine  he  distributed  corn, 
either  by  order  or  at  a  low  price,  and  said  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  mind  losing  money  over  it,  it  was  enough  to 
have  saved  his  people  from  famine. 

He  introduced  several  orders  into  Urbino,  the  brethren 
of  the  Osservanza,  of  Monte  Oliveto,  the  Jesuits  and 
others,  "  for  the  instruction  of  his  people  and  to  pray  for 
him."  And  in  Gubbio  built  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  monastery  of  S.  Bernardino  being  snowed 
up  one  winter  the  monks  rang  tlie  bell  furiously  as  they 
had  nothing  to  eat.  The  people  of  Urbino  thought  at 
first  that  they  were  ringing  it  for  a   fosti\al.   but  after 
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a  time  realizing  that  tliey  wanted  help  Frederick  set  to 
work,  himself  among  the  first,  to  sweep  the  snow  away. 
He  was  kmd  to  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Any  who  had 
served  once  with  him  stayed.  He  called  them  brothers, 
visited  them  when  sick,  provided  for  all  their  needs,  and 
had  special  care  for  his  veterans.  He  had  335  persons 
m  his  service  including  20  for  the  duchess  Vespasiano 
says  that  he  had  500  mouths  in  the  house,  living  at  his 
expense,  but  these  included  45  Counts  of  the  duchy  and 
other  Italian  States,  5  knights  of  the  golden  spur,  17 
gentlemen,  7  ambassadors  and  secretaries,  22  pages,  and 
7  gentlewomen  for  the  duchess.  In  a  MS.  book,  now  in 
the  \^atican,  he  w'rote  rules  for  his  house  officials  which 
thus  begins :  "  First,  the  diligent  care  of  the  master  is 
necessary,  that  the  orders  given  shall  be  carried  out : 
otherwise  time  is  lost,  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  executed." 

His  building  activity  was  enormous.  A  list  is  given 
by  da  Bisticci  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  Rocca  (citadel) 
of  S.  Agata,  Rocca  of  Pietra  Gralla,  Rocca  of  Maiolo, 
Citadel  of  S.  Leo  (where  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of 
Montefeltro  was),  Rocca  and  house  at  Monte  Cerig- 
none,  Rocca  of  Pietra  Robbia,  Rocca  del  Sasso, 
Rocca  of  Tavoleto.  Bridge  over  the  Foglia  (a  large  one) 
between  Urbino  and  Mondaino.  Rocca  of  Monte 
Felcino,  near  Fossombrone.  The  '  Casa  '  of  Fos?om- 
brone  (a  less  important  ducal  residence),  in  making  which 
a  mountain  was  hollowed  out  to  give  room  to  place  the 
house,  and  to  level  the  side  where  it  was  put ;  the  work- 
men were  two  years  over  the  job.  Rocca  of  .S.  Ippolito. 
Rocca  of  Montalto.  The  park  at  Fossomb;one,  about 
7  miles  round,  in  which  are  many  animals  (most  of  them 
stags),  streams,  and  trees.  (The  fine  palace  which  he 
commenced    remains    incomplete\     The    restoration    of 
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Ponte  Moro,  near  the  Furlo,  over  the  Metaurus. 
Restoration  of  another  bridge  over  the  Metaurus  near 
Fermignano.  The  cathedral  at  Urbino  which  he  began 
and  spent  thousands  of  florins  over ;  at  his  death  he  left 
to  Signor  Ottaviano  the  task  of  helping  to  finish  it.  He 
built  in  Urbino  a  monastery  of  S.  Chiara,  of  the  order 
of  Foligno :  the  religious  are  walled  up  and  their  keep- 
ing is  a  very  expensive  business.  He  established  the 
Jesuits  in  Urbino,  and  spent  many  hundreds  of  ducats 
upon  them.  He  placed  the  regular  canons  of  S.  Salvador 
in  the  monastery  of  S.  Agata,  Urbino.  He  gave  the 
abbey  of  Gaifa  to  the  friars  of  Monte  Oliveto,  which  he 
meant  that  they  should  restore  with  his  help.  He  left  in 
his  will  that  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Donato  should 
be  rebuilt,  a  Franciscan  convent  outside  Urbino  where  he 
meant  to  have  been  buried.  The  Casa  of  Castle  Durante. 
The  park  of  the  same,  about  5  miles  round.  The  Rocca 
of  Pergola,  a  very  fine  and  impregnable  building. 
Rocca  of  the  Serra  di  Sant'  Abunda.  The  Casa  of  Cagh. 
Rocca  of  Cagli.  Rocca  of  Canziano,  where  a  great  wall 
was  commenced  to  increase  the  flat  ground,  which  was 
unfinished  at  his  death.  Casa  of  Gubbio.  A  fortress  in 
Costacciaro,  and  the  restoration  of  the  fountain  of  S. 
Giuliano  in  Gubbio,  upon  which  he  spent  more  than  100 
florins."  Well  might  it  be  said  of  him  that  he  knew  so 
much  about  architecture  that  one  would  suppose  it  was 
his  principal  business ! 

But  if  his  expenditure  was  large  so  was  his  income. 
During  34  years  he  drew  continuous  pay  from  some 
foreign  power  or  adventurer.  In  1453  his  war  pay  from 
Alfonso  of  Naples  exceeded  8,000  ducats  a  month,  and 
for  many  years  he  had  from  him  and  his  son  an  annual 
peace  pension  of  6,000  ducats,  in  remembrance  of 
his  past  services.     At  the  close  of  his  life,  when  captain- 
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general  of  the  Italian  league,  he  drew  in  war  165,000 
ducats  of  annual  stipend  (providing  600  men-at-arms  and 
562  infantry),  45,000  being  his  own  share :  in  peace  he 
provided  300  men-at-arms  and  375  foot  soldiers,  and 
received  65,000  ducats.  In  the  event  of  his  death  his 
son  and  his  troops  were  to  complete  the  stipulated  period, 
with  15,000  ducats  of  personal  pay.  Of  these  vast  sums 
a  considerable  portion  went  among  his  hardy  moun- 
taineers, who  were  the  strength  of  his  bands,  as  well  as 
plunder  and  perquisities. 


THE     END. 
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